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The Council, in presenting their Annual Report to the 
Members, have the greatest pleasure in recording, what is 
already well known, viz. : the acceptance of the oiRce of 
President of the Society, rendered vacant by the lamented 
death of the late Marquess of Bute, by the Right Honour- 
able Lord Tredegar. His Lordship's intimate personal 
connection with Wales, his unflagging zeal on behalf of 
all national movements, and his readiness at all times to 
serve the interests of the Society, render his acceptance of 
the Presidency a matter of the deepest gratification to all 
who have at heart the special aims which it is the object 
of the Cymmrodorion to promote. 

In common with all Loyal Societies the Council, on be- 
half of this Society, paid their tribute of affection and re- 
spect to the memory of the Great Queen who departed 
from amongst us in the early part of this year, and 
expressed their congratulations to His Majesty King 
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Edward Vlf on bis: âccessîori to the Throne, with the 
assurance of -Ihéfr'- devoted loyalty, and their earnest 
wishes- '.ipr His Majesty's personal happiness and the 
pro'sperity of his reign. 
. '•.*•, ••'fri the name of the Society they also sent their respectful 
'. ' congratulations to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, on the 
occasion of the conferment upon him by His Majesty of 
the historic title connected with the Principality, and ex- 
pressed their conviction that the titular relation of His 
Royal Highness with Wales enhanced the favour with which 
he had already honoured the Society of Cymmrodorion. 

The Council beg to announce that thirty-three new 
members joined the Society during the past year. On the 
other hand, an exceptionally large number of the Society's 
supporters were removed by death. Amongst these Wales 
deplores the untimely deaths of Principal Viriamu Jones, to 
whom the cause of Welsh education is deeply indebted, 
and Doctor John Williams, of Cardiff, who at an early age 
had won a distinguished position in the Science of Medicine. 
The late Mr. Stanley Leighton, formerly Member of Par- 
liament for the Oswestry Division, took a keen interest in 
Welsh Archaeology, and Mr. H. Duncan Skrine, who died 
recently at a ripe old age, was another Englishman of great 
learning and varied knowledge who took delight in the 
study of Welsh literature. 

Our obituary list also includes the names of Mr. John 
Corbett, a generous contributor to Welsh educational 
objects, Mr. William Oliver, a Welsh painter of great 
merit, ^Mr. George Williams, a member of more than 
twenty-five years standing. Alderman Walter Henry Mor- 
gan, Mr. George Griffiths, Mr. T. T. Marks, and others. 

The Council trust that the corresponding and other 
members of the Society will do their utmost to fill up the 
gaps thus occasioned in their ranks. 
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During the year the following meetings were held in 
London : — 

190Ü. 
Noyember 22. — Annual Meeting of the Members. 
December 10. — Annual Dinner ; President, Dr. Isambard Owen, 
M.A. (Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales). 

1901. 
March 6. — Paper on " Art and Handicraft in Wales ; some Criticisms 

and Suggestions,^ by Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. ; Chair- 
man, Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 
May 8. — Paper on " Some Dialectal Boundaries in Mid Wales," by 

Mr. Thomas Darlington," II. M. Inspector of Schools ; Chairman, 

Principal Rhys, LL.D. 
May 15. — Paper on "The Diplomatics of Welsh Records," by Mr. 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director of the Royal Historical Society ; 

Chairman, Mr. R. Arthur Roberts of the Public Record Office. 
June 6. — Paper on " Archbishop Peckham and the Conquest of 

Wales," by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, F.S.A. ; Chairman, Rev. G. 

Hartwell Jones, M.A. 
July 8.— Annual Conversazione (by kind permission of the Master 

and Wardens), at Mercers' Hall, Cheapside. and Reception by 

President. 

In Merthyr Tydfil :— 

In connection with the Cymmrodorion Section of the 
Eisteddfod, meetings were held in the Town Hall. Presi- 
dents : Mr. Marchant Williams, (Stipendiary Magistrate, 
Merthyr Tydfil), Colonel D. Rees Lewis, and Mr. William 
Edwards, M.A. (H.M. Inspector of Schools). 

On Monday, August 5th, 1901, Papers on "National Health," by 
Mr. Isaac Shone, C.E., Westminster : Mr. Emrys Jones, M.D., 
Manchester ; followed by discussion. 

On Wednesday, August 7th, 1901 (Joint Meeting with the Welsh 
Language Society), a Paper on "The Study of Welsh," by 
Mr. Alfred Davies, Liverpool, with Addresses by Members of 
the Welsh Language Society. 

The question of National Health and Sanitation, which 
was discussed at Merthyr Tydfil, continues to gain more 
and more public attention, and it is suggested that one of 
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the meetings of the Eisteddfod Section, to be held at 
Bangor next year, shall be devoted to the further con- 
sideration of the subject. 

The arrangements for the coming Session include 
papers by Mr. T. E. Morris, LL.M., on "The Re-naming 
of Welshmen"; Professor J. Morris Jones, M.A., on 
"Celfyddyd Barddoniaeth Gymreig"; Mr. W. Llewelyn 
Williams, B.C.L., on "Welsh Catholics on the Continent"; 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, K.C., M.P., on "Ancient Welsh Laws 
and Institutes"; and Mr. Marchant Williams, B.A., on 
"The Eomance of Welsh Education". 

The Council have pleasure in announcing that the mem- 
bers of the Society will dine together on the 3rd of 
December, 1901, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, 
with the President, the Right Hon. Lord Tredegar, in the 
chair. 

During the year the following publications have been 
issued to members : — 

Y Ct/mmrwlor, Vol. XIV, containing " English Law in Wales anil 
the Marches," by Henry Owen, D.C.L. Oxon, F.S.A. ; "The 
Broughtons of Marchwiel : a Contribution to the History of 
the Parish of Marchwiel," by Alfred Neobard Palmer ; " Vita 
Sancti Kebie," by the Rev. Ö. Baring Gould, M.A. ; " Salos- 
bury*8 Dictionary and the King's License," by J. H. Davies, 
M.A.; "A Welsh Love Song of the 16th Century," by J. H. 
Davies, M.A. ; " The Expidsion of the Dessi," by Professor 
Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. ; " Side Lights on Welsh Jacobitism," by 
J. Arthur Price, B.A. 

The Transactions for the Session 1899-1900 containing Portrait and 
Obituary Notice of the late Marquess of Bute, K.T. (President 
of the Society) ; ** Welsh Cave Legends, and the Story of 
Owen Lawgoch," by Professor Rhys, LL.D. ; '* Owain Lawgoch 
— Yeuain de Galles : some Facts and Suggestions," by Edward 
Owen (with facsimile Illustration) ; " Canu Pennillion," by 
Rev. W. H. Williams {Watcyn Wyn) ; " Wales and the Coming 
of the Normans, 1039-1093," by Professor J. E. Lloyd, M.A. ; 
Report of the Council, and Statement of Receipts and Pay- 
ments for 1899-1900. 



OiUaÉ, Part iî, containing thu remaìninj; portion of the Rnin of 
BritAÌn, Extracts from thn Ijettöm of Gil'liia, n British Pttni- 
tentixJ, an<l the Lurica and Lives of Gilitas. The Editor is now 
engaged npon the Historical and Critical Introduction to the 
Test, which will form PiLrt iii. nn<\ complete the edition. 

/« the Press and nearly ready for iasue : — 

The Black Book of St. Dwiifi, edited and translated by Mr. J. W. 

Wiliia Bund, with tin Introduction and a copious [ndex. 
P»rt ii of the Cntalogiir of M-Sfi. ivlating to If'nẁ» in the British 

Muteiim, compiled and annotated by Mr. Bdwnrd Owen. 
The Transactions for the year now clusing are in hand. 
The volume contains papers by Mr. W. Goscombe John, 
Â.R.Â., Mr. Darlington, H.M. Inspector of Schools, Mr. 
Hubert Hall, uf the Public Record Office, and Mr. J. W. 
■WiUÌB Bund. 

Y Cymmrodor, Vol, XV, is also in preparation, and 
is to contain articles on " Lewis Morris (Llewelyn Ddu 
Fan) in Cardiganshire ", from original sources supplied 
by Sir LewÌH MorrÌB, and edited by Mr. D. Lleufer Thomas ; 
"The Wogans of Boulston," written and illustrated by 
Mr. Francis tíreen ; "The Life of St, Carannog," by the 
Rev. S. Baring tíould; and "Letters of Dr. John Daviea, 
of Mallwjd" (1640-1641), transcribed by Mr. Edward Owen, 
and translated by the Rev. H. Hartwell Jones. 

The Council would again rewind the members that the 
numbers of the Cymmrodorton Record Series, which they 
receive free, or at a nominal price only, are paid for out of 
a Special Fund, and not out of the annual income of the 
Society. This year the Council was in a position to con- 
tribute from its income the sum of f.50 to the Fund, but 
I much more is required if the Fund is to answer the pur- 
I pose for which it was established. The Council therefore 
I commends it to the attention and generosity of the 
I members, and desires in a special manner to thank one of 
Itbd members of the Society (Mr. T. J. Harries), for the 
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SESSION 1900-1901. 

AHT AND HANDICRAFT IN WALES: 

SOMIi CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS.' 

By W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, A.R.A. 



In the matter of Art and Handicraft, Wales differs but 
slightly from the other parts of the United Kingdom ; 
what differences there happen to be are altogether of 
degree. At the present time, however, special oppor- 
tunities exist for iraprorement, of which advantage should 
undoubtedly he taken. 

First of all, before any advance or improvement can be 
made, there nmst be a frank recognition on the part of 
those in authority, that Art as a means of education and 
culture is as important as Science and Literature, and as 
worthy of a high position in the curriculum of our schools 
and universities. 

It is not uncommon for a man of some reputed culture 
openly to confess that he knows nothing about Art, and 
that he is not at all interested in it. But, what would be 

' Read before the HotiouTBhlo Society of Cymmrodorion, at ÜO, 
Hanover Square, on Weilnesday, Cth March, 1901. Chairman, Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, B.A. 



2 ART AND HANDICBAFT IN WALES. 

thought of a man who admitted with the same diffidence 
that he knew nothing about Literature, and that he was 
not interested in it? Is there any reason why the one 
should be a less shameful confession than the other 9 

Art is an essential factor in the well-being of a state ; a 
thing of real utility, and not a mere luxury or fine polish 
upon the surface. It is in fact a leaven and a pervading 
influence that lightens and brightens all that it touches, 
down to the most humble of our household goods. The 
simplest works of the carpenter, the smith, or the potter, 
may be given a new interest and beauty by a touch of it. 
It is as truly the inheritance of the poor as of the rich. 
In its effect it is the very fragrance and colour of life. A 
community that has no Art, whatever it may achieve in 
other directions, is a community without its fullness of 
joy and beauty, like a flower without colour or perfume. 

The base upon which all the plastic and pictorial Arts rest 
is Handicraft-, and from it they must take shape and find 
expression ; for it is at once the foundation and the key- 
stone of the structure. No country that neglects the train- 
ing of its handicraftsmen can hope to produce great artists, 
any more than a gardener can hope to find fine fruit 
upon a tree that he has neglected. The artist must be 
first of all and essentially a craftsman. But he must also 
be a man of fine sensibilities, one who not only sees but 
deeply feels; one who not only feels but thinks. The 
great artists of all periods have been consummate crafts- 
men, revelling in the technicalities of their crafts, and 
always eager to learn new ways and methods of expression. 

In many of the handicrafts, the wise patronage of the 
wealthy is still, and will ever be, a necessity, particularly in 
those that depend for their final expression and setting 
upon costly materials and surroundings. How limited 
would have been the expression of many handicrafts 
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during^ the 16tli, 17th, and 18th centuries had it not been 
for the Eoyal and Princely patronage that was beatowed 
upon them, and for tlie magniSeent and enlarged oppor- 
tunities thus given to the craftsman. In this matter I 
cannot refrain from mentioning a more modern example, 
that BO nobly afforded by our former President, the late 
Lord Bute. Enough if I point to the many works carried 
out by him, and chief among them Cardiff Castle, which is 
a storehouse of beautiful craftsmanship. Here, under the 
guiding spirit of the late William Burges, Â.îí.Â., 
numbers of men were trained in a manner that would have 
been impossible under ordinary circumstances. The one 
object aimed at througliout the workshops was excellence 
of workmanship ; that is to say, not the mechanical repeti- 
tion of spiritless macbine-made forma, but simple, 
thorough, and manly individual work, in which the 
worker had joy and took responsibility, having praise for 
what he did well, and blame for what he did badly. Each 
department was under the immediate direction of a highly 
skilled worker, who was in intimate touch with Burgea ; 
the chief himself taking all the while the keenest interest 
in even the simplest details. The workshops thus became a 
centre in which scores of men received most excellent 
training. Municipalities can do a great deal in this 
matter of training, and also in giving young craftsmen 
opportunities of seeing and studying all that is best in 
other centres of Art and Industry, when they have learned 
all that can be taught them in their own districts. It is 
possible nowadays, indeed, to gain a considerable knowledge 
of technical things within very limited surroundings, 
owing to the improved means of education, and to the 
practical books which exist. This alone is not sufficient, 
however. In both painting and sculpture it is common to 
award travelling scholarships to successful students, but it 
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ÎB not usual to do so in the handicrafts. Now, this is to 
be regretted, because the young craftsman would be 
equally benefitted by sucli a course of study. It used to 
be, and perhaps it is now, the ciistom for the trade guilds 
of Germany to send their young workmen travelling when 
tlieir period of apprenticeship was out. The German 
GoTernineut i-ecognised the importance of this means of 
study at the last Paris Exhibition, and sent many young 
workmen there to study carefully the methods of different 
nations. As our trade guilds have ceased to be a real 
power in these matters, we must look for help and 
guidance to our various public and educational bodiea. 
Already the London County Council haa taken the matter 
seriously in band and is doing admirable work, both in its 
schools and by the many scholarshipa it awards to young 
craftsmen ; and in this has given an example that the 
same bodiea in Wales might very well take. 

Until recently the greatest and most valuable factor in 
the training of the craftsman was tradition : that handing 
down from father to son, from master to man, of particular 
methods and ways which had become, by the long practice 
of generations of workmen, those best suited to each 
particular craft. As time went on these methods were 
modified and subtly changed by the personal bias of each 
succeeding worker ; thus the tradition was continually 
quickened. Under the old order to which I refer, artiata 
and craftsmen (originally there seems to have been no 
distinction between them), were articled or apprenticed 
for a term of years to master workmen. In their turn, and 
in due time, they became workmen capable in all those 
things that could be taught, but prepared to contribute 
from their own personal sense of their craft to everything 
they did. Thus some would follow carefully in the foot- 
steps of their masters, and in paths definitely shown to 
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them ; otherB would from the first break off and force 
their way into new and original dirEMstions, usually by the 
moat subtle of cbanpfea. As a result of this, the world 
gained a wealth of beautiful craftsmanship, which we find 
on all hands, in our museums and cileries and homes ; 
beautiful work of every kind, which could only have been 
produced by the accumulated knowledge and experience of 
genfirations. 

The art-craftsman of to-day who is in earnest has to 
depend greatly upon our museums and galleries, which are 
to a very great extent the custodians of tradition. He 
has to gather up the threads from an almost hopeless 
tangle, and solve, as best he may, problems of the greatest 
difficulty, all of which were explained to his forerunner in 
a few words, or taught in a few lessons. This has tended, 
I am afraid, to a general lasity in craftsmanship and a 
want of authority in it which ia much to be deplored. 
Since our museums and galleries have tradition and 
aftsmanship in their keeping, it becomes a matter of 
vital importance that they shall be well an-anged, and 
that those objects which they contain shall be chosen 
with knowledge and sound judgment. Decidedly they 
must not be what so many of our museums at present are : 
simply hap-hazard collections of curiosities and bric-a-brac, 
arranged without sequence, order, or intention, where one 
has to waste endless time in searching for what is wanted, 
finding it eventually, perhaps, in the strangest possible 
company, the sole idea being apparently to get as great a 
variety of objects as possible into the narrowest space. 
Instead of this, our young craftsman should be able to find, 
■with as little delay as possible, all the essential things of 
his craft, much in the same way that the young student in 
Science may find them in those well-ordered collections for 
the study of natural history which may be seen in the 
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Natural History Museum at South Kensington. Occa- 
sional lectures again, by practical workers in the Arts and 
Handicrafts, would be of very great service in aiding the 
study of well-chosen examples. A few years ago I was 
much struck by the admirably-arranged series of rooms in 
some of the larger museums of Switzerland, particularly in 
that of Berne. The series covered in all a period of 
several centuries ; and each room, in no case a large one, 
was fitted up with the actual objects of the period. The 
effect of each and all was wonderfully real and instructive. 
In one you seemed to get the actual atmosphere of the 
middle ages ; the old things that in so many English 
museums appear like dead things, seemed to live again. 
If I remember rightly there were two rooms devoted to 
each period, a kitchen and a sitting-room ; and their effect 
was lifelike and real, because everything was in its re- 
latively proper place and was useable. 

Whilst speakinef of museums, I should like to touch 
upon the excellent work done under the auspices of the 
Cardiff Museum, in forming a collection of casts of the 
early ornamented stones and crosses of Wales. But the 
country has also other and later artistic things that should 
be taken into account. It is rich in old oak furniture, 
much of it having a most strongly-marked character, as 
in its tall dressers and cupboards, and notably the 
" cwpbwrdd tridarn "; all being most substantially made 
and of simple and workmanlike design. These old pieces 
of furniture are much sought after by dealers and collectors ; 
not long ago I saw, in a London shop, several old Welsh 
kitchen dressers for sale, and upon enquiry was told that 
the dealers had just come back from Wales with ten of 
them. This is, I think, a matter for regret, for their places 
are being filled with the commonest of modem factory-made 
work, frequently made to look old by cheap trickery. 
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I hope that some museum will take thia matter iti hand, 
and do for old WelBh furniture what is being done so 
providentially for old Welsh crosses. 

Much might be done to foster a love for sucli simple and 
well-designed work, and perhaps also to create a new 
demand for it, by the National Eisteddfod and the Welsh 
Industries Association. Essentially carpenters' furniture, 
it could be made by village craftsmen. It does not require 
the finished skill that more elaborate cabinetmaking 
demands. In fact a certain roughness seems to be cha- 
racteristic of even the best specimens; but then it is 
characteristic roughness, not the roughness of slovenly 
and careless work. 

Some years ago, at the National Eisteddfod, one of the 
subjects set for competition was an oak " cwpbwrdd 
tridam"; while another was, if I remember rightly, a 
carved clock case. On examining the pieces in both 
competitions, I was astonished to find that those which had 
received the prizes were composite articles, partly old and 
partly new, the whole given an appearance of age by a 
coating of dark brown varnish. Close at hand, as if to 
court comparison, was an artistically-designed and well 
constructed "cwpbwrdd" with charming bits of charac- 
teristic carving, and even with a little inlay in the solid. 
The whole work looked as it should, clearly new and of 
recent make, but, sad to relate, it had received no award. 
This is not the way to help and encourage honest and 
thorough craftsmanship. 

The efforts of the Art Section of the National Eisteddfod 
should be devoted more strictly to the educational side of 
Art, and should above all things direct and encourage, and 
not alone reward. Simply to give prizes for carved oak 
bardic chairs, historical pictures, and portrait busts, while 
neglecting to see that chairs, whether bardic or not, shall 
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be well constructed and properly made, before they are 
carved, is of no use whatsoever. Similarly, before stu- 
dents paint pictures and model portrait busts, let us ask 
that they shall know how to draw and to paint and to 
model simple studies, otherwise we run a risk of setting a 
premium upon slipshod work, and of encouraging the 
belief that the winning of the prize justifies any kind of 
work, however bad it may happen to be. 

Genius in Art cannot be discovered by the offering of a 
prize ; neither can a National School of Art be founded by 
even a lavish distribution of rewards. Thus one, as fully as 
the other, depends upon that love of, and attention to, 
study, and that steady pursuit of it for its own sake, which 
have ever been the only roads to genuine distinctive 
achievement. This applies not alone to the fine arts, but 
to those everyday handicrafts which more than even 
Painting or Sculpture, go to make life happy and the 
home beautiful. 

The Welsh Industries Association is doing much, I 
believe, to encourage and revive a love for what is good in 
Art and Handicraft in Wales. Its main object is not 
perhaps only educational ; but in all those crafts with which 
it has to deal, it must see that nothing but the most 
sterling workmanship is encouraged, and that common 
and trashy designs are never carried out under its auspices, 
simply because they happen to be in demand. 

Technical Schools will do much to help in this matter, 
though there is a danger of its being neutralised by the 
large amateur element that often preponderates in the 
classes devoted to the Art Handicrafts. Many of the 
classes are composed largely of students who are not 
working at the handicraft taught, and who never intend 
to do so, but who happen to have a good deal of leisure and 
industry which they devote to the ornamentation of every- 
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thing withÎD reach, usually something that would be much 
nicer if it were left plain. This is, of course, diÉBcult to 
prevent, even if it were df sirable to do so. The plan which 
is adopted in some of the I^ondon Craft Schools is, I 
think, a wise one, though it may appear to be somewhat 
seFere. In these schools only those who spend the day 
working at a particular craft ai'e allowed to study it iu the 
evening. Now this would hardly be practicable in districts 
of comparatively soiall population, but it is, I fear, the 
only means by which tlie greatest good can be got from 
Technical Schools ; for, unless the evening training comes 
as an added quantity, it can serve no really efficient 
purpose. There will always be plenty of opportunities for 
the amateurs of Art Handicraft to get the best teaching ; 
and it is clear that our public Technical Schools have a 
much more serious work to fulfil than to provide pleasure 
and reci'eation for those who are not, and who never 
intend to be, craftsmen ; but who, with praiseworthy 
industry and often considei-able talent, devote their leisure 
to artistic study. 

This brings me to the question of what crafts are most 
suited and give the greatest chances of success to women, 
who to so large an extent form this amateur class of which 
I have been speaking. Happily there are many delightful 
crafts in whicij women have distinguished themselves, and 
in many of which they stdtl do so, and stand unrivalled. 
Pray do not think that I suggest a limit to the fi-eedom of 
women in their choice ; 1 only wish to say how strongly I 
feel the suitability of one craft and the unsuitability of 
another. What possibilities embroidery offers for example, 
and what scope it gives to those with fancy and imagin ■ 
ation, even with quite modest powers of design. The 
late Sir Edward Bume-Jones was fond of declaring that 
the collection of embroideries in the South Kensington 
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Museum was the finest school of ornament in existence. 
Nor is it alone a school of ornament; there can be seen 
the actual craft as well, from the simple and dignified 
designs and the beautiful stitching of the ancient Egyptians, 
to the splendours of Medieval, Persian, and Chinese needle- 
work. All kinds of materials seem to have been used by 
the imaginative worker, from the finest cloths of gold that 
are studded with jewels, to the common pat<îhwork of rags, 
spotted here and there with bits of looking-glass. 
Embroidery has lost its glory in these days, not because 
fingers are less deft or industrious than they were of old, 
but because we have lost, to a great extent, in our hurry 
and rush, that leisurely, childlike joy in the simpler 
beauties of nature, and in the honest doing, for mere 
pleasure, of laborious and lengthening tasks. We have 
infinite love for the grandeur of the mountain, but little 
time, or inclination, to stop by the way to admire the 
daisy or the violet. To embroidery may be added lace- 
making. It seems strange that the making of lace should 
now be left almost entirely to the humbler of our workers, 
who to a great extent repeat bygone patterns of no great 
interest ; there is no artistic reason why it should not be 
taken up seriously by women trained in design ; the craft 
is not a difficult one, and might, as of old^ be made a 
means of true artistic expression. 

Many of our young women who crowd the various 
Art Schools all over the country, studying Painting and 
Sculpture with so little chance of ultimate success, might 
earn distinction by taking up some of those handicrafts of 
which embroidery is an example. It is hopeful and 
encouraging to know that many of our schools recognise 
this, and to see that really good work is being done by 
women in a great variety of crafts that were until 
recently considered, for some strange reason^ unworthy 
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of the serious attention of those who devoted themselves 
to Art. 

Splendid as the Art of the past has been in all great 
qualities of design, the study of it alone will sooner or 
later end in the repetition of dead and inanimate forms. 
The early work of all periods, however crude it may have 
been, was instinct with life and movement, which was the 
direct result of the love and study of nature. Therefore 
the importance of Art-Craftsmen studying natural forms, 
as well as artistic ones, cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, for by these means alone can life and spirit be 
imparted to designs. On all sides Nature offers suggestions 
to the sympathetic designer; we have still the same means 
at our disposal as our forefathers had, we only want the 
power to see and to do. 

Let us learn to work as well as may be, guided by all 
that is best in the Art of the past; then let us see for our- 
selves, not through spectacles merely, seeing only 
" classic," or " gothic," or " Renaissance," but fearlessly 
expressing what we feel and see through our own modern 
selves. We still have nature with us, infinite in variety, 
unattainable in beauty. Let us then reverently and 
honestly trust in her, with the surest confidence that she 
will in no way betray us, but will brighten and animate 
even our most crude and simple efforts. " Happy is the 
artist who can say at any period of his career. Without 
nature I am lost!" — so said Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
Nature is the basis of all design ; and in all great periods 
the trust in her has been absolute. However much we 
trust in past epochs for help, we must not fail to remember 
that we work for our contemporaries. The Greek artist 
worked to please Greeks, the Italian artist to please 
Italians, and we, in our turn, if we be true to ourselves, 
must work to please those about us. It is sheer affecta- 
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tîon to pretend to do otherwise. If we fail, no amount of 
archaeology and learning will save us, our work must bear 
the impress of our time, and be characteristic of the 
period in which we live, to be truly valuable. This is a 
most strongly marked and indispensable feature of all the 
finest work. 

In conclusion, I would say to the students, go into the 
woods and watch the ferns bursting up through the soft 
earth in velvety spiral, and examine with care the buds of 
the ground-ivy or the pyramids of blossom upon the 
chesnut-tree. Observe, again, the dainty and slender grace 
of the columbine and the wood sorel, and see, too, how the 
daisies dapple the green meadow, clustering here and there 
into a milky-way. Go amongst the golden corn, and see it 
jewelled with scarlet poppies and azure com flowers. 
Wander down to the sea-shore, and ramble amongst the 
low rocks to note the curious variety and twisting forms 
of the sea-weed, as it grows in bosses and falls into fes- 
toons, with shells or tiny crabs to give it life and movement. 
Go anywhere in fact, where you can learn to appreciate the 
glories of Nature ; and do not let the Museum or the Art 
Gallery, however well arranged, supply her place. Let 
her inspire you, and be thankful if you can appreciate and 
enjoy her; and humbly pray that you may some day be 
able to understand a little of her infinite wonder and 
beauty, and help, through Art, to interpret her tomen. 
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The district with which I propose to deal in the present 
paper, and which b commonly, though rather loosely» 
known as Mid-Wales, may be defined aa compriaing the 
whole of the county of Merioneth with North Cardiganshire 
on the west, and the whole of the counties of Montgomery 
and Radnor witli tlie adjacent portions of Denbigh and 
Brecknock on the east. The district thus belongs partly 
to North, and partly to South Wales, but I need scarcely 
remind my present audience that in the region ot dialectal 
investigation this geographical distinction is quite irre- 
levant, since many of tbe dialectal phenomena popularly 

' Read Iteíore the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion iit 20, 
IlaiioTer Square, on Wedneailay, 8th May, 1901. Chairmim, Principal 
Rhys, LL.D. 

' In tlie phonetic notation used in this paper all symbols have their 
usual WeUh value, where the contrary is Qotindicat«d; but the distinc- 
tion between open and close vowel-sounds is expressed by printing 
the former in italics; thus (i) represents the long open vowel heard 
in English care, (Ó) tbe vowel in Welsh d'jl, as pronounced in 
Carnarvonshire. The extra symbols required for English sounds are 
provided aa follows : — (6) represents the long open rowel in E.thawl: 
la) the short Southern Enghah a, as in ;nan.- (a) the short English u, 
as in cut ; and (já) the obscure vowel bo cammon in unaccented 
syllables m English. All letters or words written in this phonetic 
' notfttion «re encloaed within brackets. 
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supposed to be specially characteristic of South Wales are 
found to exist equally in a large portion of Montgomery 
and Merioneth also. This is the case with respect to two 
of the three points I propose to consider this evening, viz., 
the South Welsh pronunciation of u and initial chw. As 
to the third point, the palatalized or so-called " narrow " 
pronunciation of long a, I hope to show that any attempt 
to discriminate between North and South Wales in this 
connexion would be especially misleading, since this pro- 
nunciation was in its origin characteristic of the border 
coimtry of Mid and South Wales alike. 

I proceed to describe, in the first place, the northern 
boundary of what is known as the South Welsh pronun- 
ciation of u (y), as in huy llySj nfvdd^ hyn; that is to say, 
the pronunciation which makes no distinction between i 
and u. Starting from the coast near Tonfannau Station 
on the Cambrian Railway, this boundary-line runs through 
Ehoslefain and Llanegryn, then passes to the south of 
Abergynolwyn, and crosses the hill to Esgairgeiliog ; 
thence leaving Corns and Aberllefenni to the north, it 
runs down Cwmllecoediog to Aberangell. From this 
place to Llanerfyl in the valley of the Banw, the boundary- 
line is formed by the watershed which separates the valley 
of the Banw and those of its tributaries from the valleys 
watered by the tributaries of the Dovey. From Llanerfyl 
the line crosses the ridge between the Banw and the 
Vymwy (here also called the Bechan), passes between Pont 
Dolanog and Pont Robert, and then, leaving Llwydiarth 
and Llanfihangel-yng-Nghwynfa well to the north, follows 
the watershed between the Vymwy and the Cain to 
Llansaintffraid, where the English-speaking portion of 
Montgomeryshire is reached. Llansaintffraid itself is for 
the most part English-speaking, but so far as can be 
ascertained, the South Welsh pronunciation of u pre- 
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dominatea among those natarea of the pkce who still 
Bpeak Welsh. 

Where in the ahore statement the bouDdarj-line is said 
to pass through a village it is meant that the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel u is found to be mixed, either in the 
sense that some of the inhabitants use the S.W. vowel, 
and some the N.W. vowel, as is t)ie case at Rhoslefain 
and Bwlchycibau ; or that an intermeiliate vowel, very like 
the ordinary English (short) i, is used, as is the case at 
Llanerfyl. 

There can be no doubt that the area of the S.W. vowel 
is spreading northward. This ia partly due to the spread 
of a knowledge of English, since careless bilingual 
speakers will not trouble to distinguish sufficiently between 
the English i and the N.W. ti. The influence of the school 
often reinforces this tendency. Children who have been 
taught in their English reading lesson to pronounce the 
English »ti correctly, tend to pronounce the Welsh sid in 
precisely the same way, unless they have been systemati- 
cally drilled in the difference between the two sounds. 
But the spread of the S.W. vowel is also due to the 
influence of certain market-towns, such as Machynlleth 
and Towyn. For instance, although in the above state- 
ment I have placed Corris distinctJy within the N,W. 
area, a tendency to use the S.W. vowel is to be clearly 
traced among the younger inhabitants of the place. This 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the railway has 
brought the Corris people of late years into much closer 
touch with Machynlleth, while their connexion with 
Dolgelly has been proportionately weakened. 

I come now to the pronunciation of initial ehw as wh, 
i.e., as a voiceless w plus an aspirate. On the western side 
of the country the northern boundary of this pronuncia- 
tion ia a little difficult to &x with precision, as the ch 
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before w is, in the district of Aberdovey and Machynlleth, 
pronounced so weak as to approximate to the S.W. 
sound, which frequently replaces it. In Machynlleth 
itself the S.W. sound predominates, though not to the 
exclusion of the standard pronunciation, which persists 
especially in an intervocalic position, as in ^ri a chwech. 
The influence of literary Welsh also tends in favour of the 
introduction of the N.W. sound, even where it is not 
native. For example, the N.W. sound is heard at 
Llanbrynmair, but I am nevertheless convinced that the 
S.W. pronunciation is the normal one at this place. This 
mixed pronunciation extends right up the Dovey valley 
as far as Aberangell, from which point onwards the 
boundary-line becomes practicaUy coincident with that 
between the N. and S. pronunciations of w. There is 
always a fringe of country, however, to the north of the u- 
line, where the ch is very indistinctly pronounced. Thus, 
at Hafod in the parish of Llanerfyl, at Llangadfan, Pont 
Dolanog, Llwydiarth and Llaníìhangel, and again at 
Llanfyllin and Llanfechain in the valley of the Cain, a 
weak ch is usual. It is not until we reach such places 
as Garthbeibio, Llanwddyn, Himant, Llanrhaiadr-yn- 
Mochnant, that a full and distinct chw is pronounced, as in 
Carnarvonshire or North Merionethshire. Places on the 
ti-line tend to the South Welsh rather than the North 
Welsh pronunciation of chw ; at Llanerfyl, for example, 
the weak ch sometimes heard appears to be exceptional. 
South and east of the ti-line, e.gf., at Pont Robert, Llanfair 
Caereinion, Meifod, the N.W. pronunciation of chw is 
never heard in colloquial Welsh. 

I have now to describe the geographical limits within 
which ** narrow " long a (as in gìâSy mâes) prevails in Mid- 
Wales. Both the northern and, up to a certain point, the 
southern boundaries of this dialectal district are com- 
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paratively easy to define, as they are for the most part 
I coincident with natural boundaries, such as watersheds 
^or rivers. 

Starting from the coast, the northern boundary ia as 
follows : — First, Traeth Bach ; then the boundary between 
the parishes of Llandecwyn and Maentwrog; then that 
between the parishes of Maentwrog and TrawsEjiiydd ; 
then, successively, the watersheds between the Mawddach 
and the Dee, the Dee and the Vymwy, the Dee and the 
Ceiriog, the Ceiriog and the Tanat. The boundary line 
meets the English border at Ltansilin, where both the 
narrow and the broad sounds are heard from natives. It 
thus excludes Rhjdycroesau and the upper valley of the 
Cynltaith. As to the Welsh region to the east of the 
English border, the testimony of place-names, such as 
Llwyn-y-maen (men), between Trefonen and Oswestry, as 
compared with Caeglas (kai-glas) in Oswestry, points to 
the dialectal boundary being coincident with the pariah 
boundary between Trefonen and Oswestry. It is, however, 
difficult to be certain what the native pronunciation of 
Welsh in Trefonen really is, as English now predomi- 
nates there, and of those who speak Welsh, many aeem 
to be immigrants. 

The southern boundary is as follows : — First, the low 
ridge 0Í hills between Eglwysfach and Tre'rddol in North 
Cardiganshire, then the Plynlymon wat-ershed, or what 
comes to the same thing, the boundary between the 
counties of Montgomery and Cardigan. When the border 
of Radnorshire is reached, the river Elan becomes the 
boundary, until its junction with the Wye. From this 
point, eastward and southward, we are dealing with a 
purely English-speaking district, and are therefore driven 
in the evidence afforded by the pronunciation of 
place-names. So far as can be judged by this kind of 
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evidence, which is often meagre enough for the purpose, 
the Wye now becomes the boundary, certainly as far as 
Builth, though the degree of palatalization is here slight. 
The line then turns southward in the direction of Brecon, 
where Llanfaes is pronounced (Lanves). I am unable to 
indicate precisely the direction of the boundary-line from 
this point to the borders of Gwent and Morgannwg. But 
the enquiries I have made leave no doubt on my mind 
that the palatalized pronunciation of long a, here equivalent 
to (ê), is normal in the pronunciation of Welsli place-names 
over the whole of English-speaking Breconshire between 
the Wye and the Usk. This point appears to have been 
missed by previous writers on the subject, and it is of 
course of great importance, since the gap is thus bridged 
over between the two great dialectal regions in which the 
narrow long a has been recognized as prevailing, namely, 
the Mid- Wales region on the one hand, and that of Gwent 
and Morgannwg on the other. It therefore follows that 
this must be regarded as the normal pronunciation of 
Welsh long a all along the border from Oswestry to the 
mouth of the Wye. It should be added that a palatalized 
pronunciation of â (or âe) occurs sporadically in names of 
places which lie as far outside the above defined area 
as, e.g.y Llandovery, Aberystwyth, and Cardigan. 

The palatalization varies considerably in character in 
different parts of the defined area, all the main stages 
through which Elizabethan long a in English has passed 
in its progress towards its present diphthongized pro- 
nunciation (e*), being represented in Mid- Wales. On the 
fringes of the district, e.^., at Llanrhaiadr and Trawsfynydd 
or Talsarnau, the sound heard is the long vowel corre- 
sponding to the short a (8e)in Southern English man : e.g., 
y gath fach (g*iêth vsech). Nearer the centre, e.g., at 
Llanbrynmair or Dolgelley, it is an open e-sound, like the 
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Towel-sound in E, care (y g'Hh vrch). Finally, over the 
whole of the anglicised portion of the district it ia a close 
«•sound, like the vowel-sound in E. Kate, when pronounced 
as a monophthong, e.g., Vronlaa (vronlca), Maesmawr 
(mesraor). The development of this close e from the open 
e of the Welsh-speaking districts ia probably to be regarded 
as a, purely English phenomenon. The same may be true 
of the short (se) as in vian, which ia used in Radnorshire. 
There ia no trace of this short (a;} in any Welsh-apeaking 
district, except in the solitary instance of viam, where 
presumably the palatalization has either been caused, or 
preserved, by habitual collocations such as "tad a mam", 
*' mam bach " (mBem bach, mem brch). Short (se) appears 
to be equally unknown to the dialect of the English- 
speaking districts of Montgomeryshire. The Severn 
valley pronunciation of cfit, catch, ia consistently (k'at, 
Vatah),' not (k'cet, k'setsh), as in Eadnorshire, 

It remains to notice the treatment of the diphthongs of 
which long a forms the first element, viz., ae and aw. 
Both of these diphthongs are at present pronounced in the 
Welsh-speaking parts of the district under consideration, 
and in all but the easternmost fringe of the English- 
speaking portions, witli the narrow a. But there ia reason 
to suppose that, at any rate as regards áe, the narrowing 
of the a took place later, and probably much later, than in 
the simple vowel. This seems to follow from the fact that 

' It is worth while to ohoorve here thiit the palatalisation of an 
initial k or g in iu no wise (tepenilent on the palatalization of the 
following a. Palatalized k and g occars regularly before short (a) 
in Montgomeryshire: e.y., afon gam (aTon giain) ; and before Iwth 
short and long (a) :n South East Camarvonnhire ; k-i/. (g'Ath). A 
precisely similar pbanomenon is observable iu the English border 
dialects of Cheshire and North Shropaliire, where aUo (juttural con- 
sonants are palatalissed before long and short (a) as well as before 
palatal vowels. 

c2 
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in the parts of the district where Welsh died out earliest, 
the broad sound is preserved in place-names in the first 
element of ae, though the simple vowel has the narrow 
pronunciation. Examples from different points along the 
border are : — Porth-y-Waen near Oswestry, Caegweision 
in the parish of Kinnerley, Cae-gwy in the parish of 
Churchatote, Maes-y-crwyn in the parish of Chirbury, 
Maes-gwaster near Knighton (on the Salop side of the bor- 
der). In the foregoing examples, which it will be noticed 
are nearly all from Shropshire, the tie ia diphthougally 
pronounced, viz., as (ai). Some instances from Radnor- 
shire, on the other hand, simplify the diphthong into â ; 
e.g., Maesgwyn (two miles east of Llanbadam-fjTiydd) 
pronounced (Mäs-gwin), Blaencwm in the parish of Llan- 
gynllo, pronounced (Blankwm). Blaen-y-plwyf fblaine- 
plwiv or bleina plwiv) in the pariah of Bleddfa, retains the 
diphthongal sound, but the occurrence of Cae Huw with 
the simple front vowel (k'5) in the same neighbourhood 
suggests that the word meant is really Blaenau plwyf, and 
if BO, the treatment of the ae in the penultimate, where 
of course the first element of the diphthong ia not long, 
would be quite normal ; compare the pronunciation of 
Llaethty (leiti), commonly spelt Llailhdii, in the parish of 
Llanbadam-fynydd. Tn an unaccented position the diph- 
thong ae frequently becomea a abort monophthong (ffi) : 
thus Blaen-y-cwm in the pariah of Llandewy Yatradenny, 
where blaen is pronounced (blÈén). In the south of Rad- 
norshire and in Brecknockshire maee is regularly thus 
shortened in an unaccented position ; for example Maes- 
llwcb, Maescoed, (Maslwk, Maskod). Many of these 
shortenings are in all probability very old, aa is certainly 
I the case with Cascob (=Cae Esgob),' 

' Compare the following Rhortenings of the simple votrul from the 
English-spenkine region near Oswestry : Caegl»s (Kaigliis) in Oswestry, 
Pias Griffith, Plaa gwyn (PlSzgriffitb, Pliizgwin), in Whittington. 
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The instance of broad long a for ae from the neighbour- 
hood of Llanbadarn Fynydd, given above, appears to 
indicate that the palatalization of ae is a very recent 
phenomenon, as the broad a is only preserved in purely 
English-speaking districts, and the village of Llanbadarn 
jynydd, at any rate, did not become such until after the 
middle of last century. The same conclusion is suggested 
by the occasional pronunciation of ae as (ëë), which one 
hears from older people in the Welsh-speaking districts of 
Mid- Wales. The tradition of the diphthong is, as it were, 
preserved in this pronunciation, the two elements, similar 
as they are, not yet having had time to become fused. 
Before proceeding further, it will be well to call special 
I attention to the extent of country over which the long 
palatalized a has been shown to exist. It is used in the 
greater part of Glamorganshire, throughout the whole of 
the counties of Monmouth, Radnor, and Montgomery, 
är much of Brecknock and Merioneth, and it also 
affects portions of Cardigan, Denbigh, and Salop, By far 
the greater part of the population of Wales use it, either 
in their everyday speech, or at least in their pronunciation 
of local place-names. Although large tracts of the 
country over which it prevails have been lost to the Welsh 
language, it is probably still the habitual and natural 
t pronunciation of nearly half the Welsh-speaking popula- 
I tion of Wales and the Marches. It is clear that we have 
I here to do with a, most important and widely spread 
I dialectal phenomenon. In fact there is no other divergence 
I from the normal Welsh sound-system of anything like the 
1 same degree of importance, with the possible exception of 
I the two pointa we have already considered, namely, the i 
\ (for It) and hw {for ehw) of South Wales. My reason for 
I insisting upon the importance of the long narrow a will 
IIk evident in connexion with the discussion of the ques- 
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tion — to which I now proceed — as to the period when 
this long palatal a was developed. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the palatalization of 
long a, at any rate in Mid- Wales, is very old, dating in 
fact to a period anterior to the earliest written monuments 
in the Welsh language. I am heterodox enough to 
believe, on the contrary, that it is not older than the 17th 
century. My reasons are, briefly, that prior to that 
century, there is an entire absence of evidence of its 
existence, either in the history of the language, or in the 
literature, or in the statements of grammatical and 
phonetic authorities. 

1 proceed in the first place to give some reasons for 
supposing it to have been unknown to Old and Mediseval 
Welsh. 

Sometime before the 8th century, all original long a's 
in Welsh (in accentuated syllables, at all events) had 
become aw. The dialects of Mid- Wales formed no excep- 
tion to this rule. Here, as elsewhere, the old Welsh long 
a, whether native or borrowed, is consistently represented 
by aw, as in brawd, ffawd. Nor does the first element of 
this diphthong, in its present day pronunciation, shew any 
sign of palatalization, except only in open monosyllables, 
as llaw, rhaw, etc., where the first element was lengthened 
later, and so became subject to the same influences as have 
affected the simple long vowel. 

We find, then, no trace of the palatalization of long a 
in Mid- Wales up to the 8th century. 

At some time after the change of original long a to aw 
was completed, or at least well advanced, a new set of 
long a's came into existence in Welsh, owing to the 
lengthening of original short a before certain consonants, 
such Bs 8, d; e.g., gkus, tad. But this lengthening took 
place only in monosyllables, the original short quality of 
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the vowel being preserved in all other cases : thus we have 
Glascvrm and Gwenläa corresponding to gläs, tadau corres- 
ponding to tad. The new long a's were also reinforced by 
tlie introduction of Nor man- French or English words 
containing long a, as pfàs. These foreign long ct's accom- 
modated themselves in all respects to the native rule of 
correspondence between longs and shorts, so that while the 
a of pias retained its length in the monosyllabic singular 
pläg, it became short in the dissyllabic plural pUSmu, 

This law of correspondence between long and short 
vowels was probably established early, though I am not 
aware that we have the means of fixing the date with any 
approximation to accuracy. It was, however, fully carried 
out in the Middle Welsh period. The point of importance 
for my present purpose is that whensoever -this corre- 
spondence was established, the development of narrow 
long ffl in Mid-Wales or elsewhere must have been 
posterior to it. The lengthening of short broad a in ghs 
can only (at first) have given long broad a, and not a 
narrow long o, such as is heai-d in Mid and South-East 
Wales. Again, the shortening of the vowel in plas must 
have taken place while it was still broad, or we should 
have had a narrow short a in piaaau. But the corre- 
spondence of long narrow a with short broad a in spoten 
Welsh is, in the district under consideration, complete. 

The conclusion we are entitled to draw from these 
phonetic considerations is that the development of long 
narrow a must be at any rate later than the tìrst Middle 
Welsh period. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the absence, so far as 
has been ascertained, of all trace of the long narrow a, 
whether as a monophthong or as the first element in a 
diphthong, in Mediaeval Welsh literature. I do not claim 
any such first-hand acquaintance with this literatm^ as 
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would justify me in speaking with confidence on this 
point of my own knowledge ; but T am unable to discover 
by enquiry from Welsh scholars that any mediseyal poet 
who wrote in the districts which now use the narrow 
long a, shows any trace of this pronunciation, either in 
spelling or rhyme. 

Now leaving the middle ages behind us, we come to the 
16th century, where at length we find something in the 
nature of positive evidence that the long narrow a was 
then unknown in Wales. Our first witness shall be 
William Salesbury, In " A playne and a familiar intro- 
duction, teaching how to pronounce the letters in tJie 
Brytishe tongue, now commonly called Welshe. . . 
Set forth by W. Salesbury, 1550. And now, 1567, 
pervsed and augmented by the same:" we find the follow- 
ing statement, under the heading "The pronounciation 
of a." 

"A in the British in euerye word hath ye true pro- 
nounciation of a in Latine. And it is neuer sounded like 
the diphthong aw, as the Frenchmen sounde it commynng 
before m or n, in theyr toungue, nor so fully in the mouth 

as the Germaynes sound it in this woord wagen 

But as I sayd before a in Welsh hath alwayes but one 
sound, what so euer letter it folowor go before, as in these 
wordes apy capy whych haue the same pronounciation and 
signification in both the tongues" — i.e., in Welsh and 
English. 

The identification of the Welsh vowel with the Latin a, 
its slight differentiation from the German a in wageriy and 
finally its identification with the a of contemporary 
English pronunciation, all make it certain that Salesbury's 
Welsh a was the broad guttural a of North Wales, and 
that he knew no other. In the " litle treatyse of the 
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englyshe pronunciation of the letters " which he prefixed to 
his Dictionary, publiahed in 1547, he had already stated 
the identity of the English and Welah a, as follows : — 
" A Seisnic sydd vn natur ac (a) gyinreic/val y may yn 
eglur yn y geirieu hyu o saesnec ale/aal : ac ymhymraec 
kwrw: pale/piial : aale/saal." I need scarcely remind the 
members of this learned Society that at the time Salesbury 
wrot^, and for some time after, the English long a retained 
its mediajval value, that is, it was identical with the a of 
French, Italian and Spanish. This is made quite certain 
by the statements of contemporary authorities. It is also 
a necessary inference from the present pronunciation in 
Welsh of those borrowed words, the date of the introduc- 
tion of which can be assigned with certainty to the 
Elizabethan period, such as tatws. A pronunciation such 
as (potctoz) could only have given teiwg in Welsh, and not 
tatwê. 

Salesbury, then, clearly knew nothing of the long 
narrow a. This, perhaps, would prove little as to its 
existence or otherwise, if we were not able to point to the 
fact that Salesbury was an acute and precise observer of 
phonetic and dialectal ditferences. In the treatises from 
which I have already quoted he does actually make a 
point of noting variations from standard pronunciation, 
both in Welsh and English. See his remarks in the 
"litle treaty 86 ", s. v. gh' and I [ÍÍ).' and in the " Intro- 

' "A vegys y mayn anhowrtdpir gan Bneaon glywed rhwnok y 
I Uythyr hon gh/volly may Kymbry deheulwrth yn gwachol son am ch, 
I on<l Ileiuf gnllant. Can ti ay klywy hny yn dywoilyt hwiuir a hwech lie 
I ddym ni i) ogleiiil kymbry yn ilywedyt chwaer a chwecli." 

" Onci yn rhyw wlmlyiM yn lloecr val w y traythant 1/ac U mewn 
Cjfhyw eirieu val hyn bowiî yn lie H.)l(l : bw ilros bull/i;aw dros osl. 
■ Ond nil! yw fnth ddywoHÌat oniil llediaith/au nid peth yw ddylyii 

li vynny vioysci y gyd a bloyacon." 
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duction", s. V. cA, /,^ and u.* His observations on the 
Southwalian pronunciation of w and chw are especially 
significant in this respect, for, important as these dialectaj 
phenomena undoubtedly were, they were, if anything, less 
likely to strike Salesbury's attention than the long narrow 
a, if it existed. Assuming that it did exist, and had 
reached its present limits, it not only occupied all the 
most accessible part« of Wales, but was actually used 
within Salesbury's own county of Denbigh. The pre- 
sumption is therefore as strong as it well could be that, 
as Salesbury is silent about any such pronunciation of the 
long a, it did not then exist. 

A similar line of argument is applicable to a passage in 
Dr. John David Rhys' Cambro-Brytannicae Gymraecaeve 
Linguae Institutiones et Rvdimenta (London, 1592), to 
which my attention was first called by Professor Anwyl. 
Speaking of the letter a the author says (p. 7) : — 

" Hanc literam cymraei, oris rictu mediocriter hiante, spiritusque 
conatu decoro ac venusto, moderata etiam vocis turn claritate, turn 
apertione pronunciant. 

"Cymraece igitur hoc elementum proferre volenti, non minus A 
clausi crassive vitandus est obscurior sonus, quam eius qui vel ab 
impense constrictis bronchi musculis formatur angustus nimis 

* "I my selfe haue heard Englysh men in some countries of 
England sound f, euen as we sound it in Welsh. For I haue marked 
their maner of pronounciation, and speciallye in soundynge these 
woordes : voure, vine, disvigure, vish, vox : whore they would say, 
foure, fine, disfigure, fish, fox, &c." 

* " Therefore who so euer wyll distinctly e leamo the Welsh sound 
of u let hym once geue eare to a Northen Welsh man, whan he 
speaketh in Welsh, the wordes that signifie in English obedient (or) 

chaff singlerly : whyche be these in Welshe, uvudd, usun 

Thys u is more in vre wyth vs of North Wales than wyth theim of the 
South parteis; whose wryters abuse it, whan they wryte thus, un yn 
for yn im." 

(All the above quotations from Salesbury, as also those given later 
from Wallis and Cooper, are copied from Ellis* ^^ Early EnglUh Pro- 
nunciation,) 
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xilisque, et puerúrum vuKitui doh absimilis, vel qui n plus mubi 
^ORimllonim aSectata et uffemiaiita oris diiluctione audiri suk-t. 

"Ituli prnosertiui Iletrosci turn veruatulo turn Latine loqueiiteB, 
BŵmDÌum optime hoc cjmraticiiin, apertum et clarum A pruferunt, 
Kquml olim B nobis .... observlLtura eat . . . 

" Aiit'li istml A tera edunt in vodbus Pair, ale, inle, mm, pan, phan, 

I non in vocibus hall, ahull, eiill, mall: ubi A ante U gemi- 

»tum crassiiis jiiiditur : nequo in ilictionibus quihuB mulieruiitno 

■ODnuullae tit putalliui anglii^mue nimÍB anguste ipaum A expediunt, 

a pro thiime ghjume, ptii nuirie inairie, pro Jitjie Iitiim, pro Jaina 

I JnmeH, pro chamber chiembor, «tc., pronuDoinnt." 

The author's description of the Welsh a in the first 
paragraph above quoted ia hardly precise enough to 
Batisfj a modern phouetician : nor i« the identity of the 
three sounds with which he proceeds to contrast it clear 
beyond a doubt, though I think the sounds he probably 
had in mind were what Dr. Sweet would call lovi-back- 
«arrow, l<jw-/rout-wide, and Imv-bacic-wtde respectively. 
"When, however, he t«lla ua tiiat the " clear, open Welsh 
o" waa pronounced precisely as in Latin and Italian, we 
know that we are following a safe guide : for John David 
Ehya was a famous scholar both in Latin and Italian, and 
tad resided long in Italy, where he had taken his Doctor's 
degree at the University of Sienna, and had even written 
a learned book in Italian. Sis testimony, therefore, as to 
the identity of the Welsh with the Italian a is unim- 
peachable. He recognises no other pronunciation of a 
in Welsh ; the normal English a, he tells us, is practically 
the same, though he does mention, with a fine scholarly 
contempt, another pronunciation, affected by a few women 
and girls in England, in which the 'i was being modified 
in the direction of e. 

Now, assuming that the palatjiHzed pronunciation of- 
long a in Mid and South-Eaat Wales was then in exist- 
ence, is it conceivable that John David Rhys should not 
bave been aware of it, and being aware of it, should not 
have mentioned it 9 It muat be borne in mind that the 
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greater part of the years during which he resided in 
Wales were spent in, or in close touch with, the very 
region where the palatalized pronunciation is now in 
vogue. His childhood and part of his adult life were 
passed at St. Donat's, in Glamorganshire. He composed 
the major part of his Welsh Grammar at the house of 
Morgan Meredith, near Beguildy, in Radnorshire, where 
he was a frequent and a welcome guest. At other times 
he lived on his own little property at Clun Hir, near the 
Brecon Beacons.^ He must therefore have been familiar 
with the palatal pronunciation of long a, if it existed, 
from a child, and it must, one would think, have seemed 
to him the normal and correct pronunciation. Let us 
suppose, however, that he was led to reject his native pro- 
nunciation in favour of one which appealed to him as 
being more in harmony with Italian and English modes 
of speech. Is it in that case likely that he would have 
failed to condemn the despised pronunciation, when used 
by others of his fellow-countrymen ? We have seen that 
he does condemn a similar fashion of speech on English 
lips, though only used by a few women and girls. How, 
while seeing so clearly the mote in the eye of his Eng- 
lish neighbours, could he have neglected to point out the 
beam that was in his countrymen's eye ? It is fairer to 
conclude that the beam did not exist. 

It may serve to confirm the conclusions we have already 

' "A*mwyaf parth oV lljrfr yma a fyfyriwyd ac a feddyliwyd yn 
gyiitaf, ynn Nhy y Pendefic M. Morgan Meredydd o ymyl y Bugeildy 
ynn Nyffryn Tafîda o fywn Swydd Faesyfed : yiin y lie lawer gwaith 
y bu fawr fy nghroeso, a*m hansawdd o f wyt a llyn, gan y gwrda a'r 
'wreicdda. Eithr diweddbarth y Lljrfr hynn, a fyfjrriwyd dann 
berthi a dail gleision mywn gronjm o fangre i mi fyhunan a elwir y 
Clun Hir, ym mlaen Cwmm y Llwcb, a thann Odreuon Mynydd Ban- 
nwchdeni. Rhai a eilw y Mynydd hynn (Bann Arthur) eraill 
(Moel Arthur)/* Address to the Welsh people, prefixed to the above- 
mentioned work. 
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reached, if we briefly mention the fact that Dr. Davies, of 
Mallwjd, writing in the very heart of what is now the 
district ofjthe palatal a, makes no mention of it, tliough 
fais reference on p. 3 of his Grammar to the South Welsh 
treatment of ehw shows Iiim to have been not unobservant 
of dialectal distinctions. Both in his Grammar and 
fais Dictionary, he equates Welsh a witli Latin a, without 
further explanation. 

Thus down to the end of the 16th century, and even for 
Bome years later, there is no sign of the narrow long a in 
Welsh. But when we get to the middle of the 17th 
century, we at last begin to come upon its traces. I have 
now to invite your attention to the statements made about 
the pronunciation of the Welsh a by two of the most 
&.mous English phoneticians of the seventeenth century, 
viz., John Wallis, autlior of the Grammatica Lingvae 
Ànglicanat {lat ed., 1653), and C. Cooper, author of a work 
with the same title, published in 1685. 

Treating of the palatal vowels, Wallis says about a : — 

*' Majüri Bpertura fonuatur An^lorum it, hoc eat a exile. Quule 

auilitur in vocibus. iai, vespurtiliu ; bate, iliacurdia; ^/, pHÜa Epis- 

eop&lis : palf, p&lHilua; Sam (Samuelis contractio) ; same, idem -.lamb, 

lame, claudus ; dam, mater (bruturum) ; dame, domina ; 6ar, 

eiecror ; bane, pemicieB, etc 

Solent mum a pronunciare," 
Cooper's remarks, so far as they concern us, are to 
much the same effect : — 

A fonnatur à medio lin^ae ad concavum palati paululum elevato. 

. . In hÌB can, poBflura, pas» by, praetereo, a uunipitur, io cast, 

o, past, pro pissed praeteritua, produeitur. FrequontiBsimila 

[imclitur hie aoiiua apuil Anplos, qui semper hoc modo pronunoÌHüt a 

ktinura, ut in aniabatn. Sic etiam apud Canibro-BritannoB. . . ." 

In the passages just quoted, Wallis and Cooper agree in 

describing the English short a as a palatal vowel, and 

there can be no reasonable doubt that the sound they 

both iadicate is (se). This sound, the ordinary Southern 



r vecliH ; bare, nudue 
C&mbro-Britanui, hoc bi 
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short a as in that, is a very old one in English. It was 
the normal representative of Germanic short a in Old Eng- 
lish times, and can be traced in Southern speech as late as 
the middle of the 14th century. We then lose sight of it 
for a time, though it doubtless continued to be used in the 
spoken English of the South. The standard English dia- 
lect, however, preferred the broad a still used in the 
Midlands and the North of England. The latter is the 
sound recognised by Salesbury, John David Bhys, and 
other writers of the 16th century. But sometime during 
that century came in the tendency towards the palataliza- 
tion of English a referred to in the passage already 
quoted from J. D. Rhys, and under the influence of this 
tendency short (a) was in the 17th century deposed in 
favour of (se) : (iSset) again became the standard pronuncia- 
tion, as it had been before the Conquest. A long (a), 
exactly corresponding in quality, was used in Wallis' time 
in such words as bate (beet). By Cooper's time the a in 
bate had become an open e, (b^) ; but (së) was used in such 
words as cast^ barge^ path, which are now pronounced 
by educated Southern English speakers with the broad (a).* 
Now Wallis and Cooper both proceed to state that this 
palatal English a, i.e. (se), was also used in Welsh. 
Apparently, their statements must be taken as referring 
to both the long and short vowel ; to that we will return 
directly. The important point to observe is that a palatal 
Welsh a which was unknown to Salesbury and J. D. Rhys 
in the 16th century, and even to Dr. Davies, of Mallwyd, 

^ This long (fie) was developed from original short (sb) before certain 
consonants and consonantal combinations, and hence it never affected 
those English dialects which did not use the short (ee). Similarly we 
find such words a^ father y cast, cart, path, master, pronounced at the 
present time with the long (se) in Radnorshire where the short (sd) 
is regularly used, while the long (m) is unknown to the Montgomery- 
shire dialect of English, which uses the broad short a. 
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the earlj part of the 17th, and made its appearance hy 
the middle of the latter century. And as the broad 
English a had developed in the same direction at the 
same time, the inference is almost inerituble that the two 
phenomena are connected together. 

My theory is that the palatal a developed in both 
languages -^ri paesu in the moutlis of the bilingual 
speakers of the eastern border, and that its extension to 
the Welsh hinterland was a gradual later process. 

The existence of a large bilingual population on the 
eastern frontier of Mid and South Wales in the 17th 
century is scarcely open to doubt. It is equally certain 
that the interior of the country, with the exception of the 
market-towns, was almost purely Welsh-apeaking. John 
Penrj's testimony, in his Humble Supplication (Oxford, 
1587), is decisive for his own time on both points. 1 quote 
the locus daseicus in full : — 

'■ Admit we cannot haue Welsh preachers, yet let vs not be witliont 
English, where it is vuderstood. There is neiier u market tuwDe in 
Wales where English is not as rife as Welsh. From Cheapstow to 
Westchester (the whole compussi! of our land) on the Kea-Bule thay 
■11 vmlorstond Knglish. Where Munmoth & Riidnock shiers border 
Tppon the mnrches, they all speake English. In Penbrok sheer no 
great stove of Welsh. Consider Anglisey, Mnm-ffymni, Caemaruon, 
Mid eee if all these [teople must dwel vpon mount Geríasin and be 
■ubiect to the curse, because they understand not the English 
toong." 

The omission of any mention of Brecknock in this 
I passage is curious, unless we suppose that " Eadnock " is 
I an error of the Oxford printer for " Kaduor and Breck- 
I nock." It is more probable, however, that Brecknock 
r was in Penry's time eliielded from Anglicising influences 
I by the fringe of Welsh-Bpeaking country in Herefordshire, 
I and that its bilingual period began somewhat later. The 
Itwo Yaughans, bom 1621 at Newton, in the parish of 
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Llansaintffraed^ Breconshire^ spoke nothing but Welsh in 
their youth. The country about Hay and for some 
distance up the valley of the Wye, however, became 
Anglicised early, and was probably in Penry's time as 
bilingual as Radnorshire. Welsh was evidently loosening 
its hold at this time upon the borders of Montgomeryshire, 
for Lord Herbert of Chirbury tells us that in 1592, when 
he was a lad of ten, it was found necessary to send him 
to Plas-y-ward in Denbighshire to learn Welsh, "to 
enable me to treat with those of my friends and tenants 
who understood no other language ". The bilingual 
period, however, lasted at other points of the border all 
through the 17th century. Welsh services were not 
finally discontinued at Beguildy Church until about 1730. 
Vavasor Powell, who was bom at Knucklas, certainly 
spoke Welsh, for his license to preach, dated September 
11th, 1646, sets forth that he was authorised to "exer- 
cise his gifts in his own countrey of Wales, he also 
having the language thereof". There is, however, little 
need to multiply proofs of the existence of a. bilingual 
belt of country along the border of Mid and South Wales 
in the 17th century, since the very fact that a broad strip 
of Montgomeryshire, Radnorshire and Monmouthshire, 
with probably a bit of Brecknock, became exclusively 
English-speaking in the 18th century is sufficient to shew 
that there must have been a preceding period of con- 
siderable length during which the same districts were 
biUngual. 

Penry's account of the linguistic condition of the interior 
of Wales tallies fully with the statement of Salesbury forty 
years earlier, *^odit o blwjrf ynkymbry eb Sasnigyddion 
ynthi," if we remember that Salesbury was thinking of 
literate persons, and Penry of the unlearned many. There 
is evidence that educated people throughout Wales were 
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in the 17th century very well acquainted with EngUsh, 
though we must not forget that Lord Herbert of Ciiirbury 
had "friends", as well as "tenants", who understood only 
Welsh. As to the mass of the Welsh people away from 
the borders, there seems to be nothing to shew that 
English was better understood among them in the 17th 
century than in John Penry'a time. 

But whatever the linguistic condition of the interior 
may have been, there can be no doubt as to the 
existence of a considerable bilingual population along 
the border of Mid and South Wales in the seventeenth 
century; and these are precisely the conditions under 
which a phonetic change, such as tliat with which we 
are now concerned, would arise. It was not only 
natural, but inevitable, that a sound, originally identical 
in both languages, should change on the lips of bilingual 
people in one language when it began to change in 
the other. Such changes are brought about by imper- 
ceptible degrees, and their beginnings are not noticed. 
It is a. matter of common experience that sounds which 
are similar, though not identical, are with difficulty 
Icept apart by uneducated or half-educated bilingual 
speakers. It would be still more difficult for an ordinary 
bilingual speaker to observe a very minute differentiation 
of two sounds originally identical. Once the new fashion 
of speech had established it«elf among the bilinguals of 
tìie eastern border, the extent to which it would aflfect 
their monoglot countrymen to the west would depend upon 
many conditions, among which the direction of ti-ade- 
routŵs and the influence of market-towns would play an im- 
portant part. There is, of course, no difficulty in supposing 
that the palatalization of long a spread over tlie Welsh- 
speaking back-country of Montgomery and Merioneth 
;he period succeeding the 1 7th century. Fashions in 
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speech spread rapidly. Th is very fashion did actually spread 
over the whole of England within the space of a century. 

We have noted above that neither Wallis nor Cooper, 
in asserting the identity of the Welsh with the English a, 
makes any distinction between the long and the short 
vowel. It is possible that they may have had only the 
long vowel in mind ; but it is not necessary to assume 
this. As already stated, certain English-speaking border 
districts of Mid- Wales which were bilingual in the 17th 
century do actually use a palatal a (se). The fact that 
all the Welsh-speaking, and some of the English-speaking, 
districts which have adopted the long palatal vowel, show 
practically no trace of a corresponding palatal short vowel, 
need not greatly trouble us. Long vowels are much more 
prone to change than short ones ; and in the absence of 
evidence, it is equally easy to believe either that the 
palatalization of short a never affected the monoglot 
population of Wales, or that it affected them only tem- 
porarily. Those who take the latter view will regard 
the solitary instance of mam as a survival of a tendency 
which was once more general. 

It may be asked how it was that Wallis and Cooper give 
as Welsh without qualification a pronunciation which on 
the theory just expounded was only used on the bilingual 
border. The answer is that as neither of them, so far as 
is known, was personally acquainted with Welsh, it was 
precisely from bilinguists that they must have obtained 
their information; and that it did not concern their 
purpose to enquire whether various pronunciations of the 
Welsh a might not exist. 

Another question which may naturally be asked is 
whether other similar changes in Welsh vowel-sounds can 
be shown to have taken place on the lips of bilingual 
speakers under similar circumstances. Three cases sug- 
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geat tliemaelvea for consideration : viz., short w, aa in 
hwn, and the diphthongs ai, aw, as in crai^, mawr. In 
Salesbury's time the Engliah equivalents of thiîse sounds 
were u, as in cut, ai as in rain, and aw as in awe, respec- 
tively. Since then, while the Welsh sounds have remained 
the same, the corresponding English sounds have alt-ered 
considerably, short u having been unrounded, and the two 
diphthongs having been simplified into monophthongs. 
Tliese cases are, however, not quite parallel to the fronting 
of long a, for while the changes indicated were un- 
doubtedly proceeding in the 17th century in atandard 
English, their operation in respect to provincial dialects 
was partial and obscure. The unrounding of short E. u 
has not been even yet carried out in the Northern and 
North Midland dialects: and in Herefordshire the diph- 
thongal pronunciation of ai, as in say, rain, is atill heard. 
It may, however, be well to note such facts as I have been 
able to aacertain with regard to the treatment of these 
three sounds in tlie place-names of the English-speaking 
portion of the district of the narrow a. 

Instances of the abort w are hard to find ; but in 
Enucklas (n9klas),^Cnwcglaa, the unrounding has cer- 
tainly taken place. In Bwlch the rounding has been 
preserved by the analogy of English bull, full ; e.g., Bwlch 
bach, near Nantmel {bwlk bek). The treatment of the 
diphthong o-w ia interesting. It is equated with the 
English aw, as in awe, fall, by Salesbury, But in the 
next century the English diphthong had been aimplified 
by most speakers into a deep a-aound,' though Wallia 
implies that the older diphthong was still used by 
others. By the end of the century the diphthong had 



' The Northambrian dialect preserves this 80iin<l approximately ; 
I Wl-=(ial). 
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disappeared, and the a-sound later on developed into 
the present (Ô). In accordance with these facts, we 
should expect the Welsh aw in place-names in East 
Radnorshire, which was bilingual in the 17th century, to 
be pronounced as (Ô), and this is exactly what happens. 
Mawr is consistently so pronounced : e.gr.. Belli Mawr 
(môr), Llanbadam Fawr (vor). Porthcawl and Brynmawr 
in South Wales are pronounced with the same vowel ; but 
the late seventeenth-century stage of the history of the 
sound has been preserved in the American Brynmawr 
(Brinmar). Manaughty=:Mynachty — a place-name which 
occurs twice in East Radnorshire — is a specially instructive 
example. Here an u-sound was inserted before the 
guttural spirant, as was regularly done in English ; cp. 
taught (0. E. tôèhtey M. E. tahte, taughte). The diphthong 
aw thus formed then followed the normal English develop- 
ment, and the guttural being also lost in the usual way, 
from (Mynawchti) came (Manôti). The simplification of 
ai into e must have been much later, ^ as the diphthongal 
pronunciation is still used by some of the older Radnor- 
shire people, who say (wai, rain) for way^ rain ; but ai is 
generally e in Radnor and the adjoining parts of Brecon, 
as I believe it is also in many parts of Monmouth : thus 
Bryncrai^ (crêg) in Llandewy, Graig (grêg) in several 
places in Radnorshire, Pare y hrain (brên) in Brecon. 
Rhayader, again, is locally pronounced (reader). It will 
be seen that the above-mentioned facts, meagre though 
they are as a basis for positive conclusions, involve nothing 
that would in the least invalidate the main thesis of this 
paper, but confirm it as far as they go. 

* But the simplification probably took place much earlier in un- 
accented than in accented syllables, since such a pronunciation as 
(Kerginant) for Craig-y-nant in Llanddewi Ystradenni could only 
have come through an intermediate Gregynánt. 
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Let me now anticipate another objection, which at first 
sight may appear a formidable one. It may be asked why 
this fronting of a into e, which was universal in England, 
affected only a part of Wales, viz., the hinterland of the 
border between Osweatry and Chepstow, and did not 
affect the hinterland of the border between Chester and 
Oswestry. I do not think that this objection constitutes 
a real difficulty. In the first place, we hear remarkably 
little of bilÌDgualisni on the eastern borders of Denbigh 
and FUiit in the 17th century. If a bilingual belt of 
country did exist there it waa narrow and unimportant, 
otherwise the inroads of the English language during the 
succeeding century would have been as extensive in Den- 
bigh and Flint as they undoubtedly were in Montgomery, 
Radnor, Hereford and Monmouth. All available evidence 
goea to show that in the 17th century English uiono- 
glottism marched closely with Welsh monoglottism all 
aJong the fringe of the two northern shires, just as it has 
continued to do almost down to our own day. 

But even if the linguistic conditions prevailing in the 
16th and 17th centuries could be shown to have been 
uniform along the whole Welsh border, a study of certain 
phenomena exhibited by the Cheshire dialect of English 
wiE suggest a very plausible reason why Denbigh and 
Flint should have been otherwise affected than the more 
southerly Welsh counties. 

Let me remind you that the chief characteristic of the 
modem English voweUshift, so far as it concerns the aeries 
a, f, ê, Î, is that the last of the series, /, became a diph- 
thong, and that then each remaining vowel of the series 
shifted one or more places to the right, each place as 
it became vacant being filled up by the vowel standing to 
the left of it in the above order. Thus, after the I of 
U.E. win had become a diphthong, M.E. seme (ëj passed 
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into (sîm) ; M. E. seam (e) passed through (sêm) and also 
became (sîm) ; and finally M. E. same (a) passed through 
(sem) into (sëin). An analogous process has taken place 
in connexion with the series J, ö, 0. 

Now one of the most remarkable peculiarities of the 
Cheshire dialect consists in this, that while it has in 
respect of this vowel-shift proceeded generally along the 
same lines of development as standard English, its vowel- 
sounds are in every case one stage in advance of those of 
the latter. Thus sem^ not only reached the form (sîm), 
but passed on into the diphthongal (seim) ; seam has also, 
through several intermediate stages, reached the diphthon- 
gal (seiem) ; same has passed through the forms (sêm) and 
(sêm) into (sîm). The guttural series J, ô, û, has been 
analogously affected.. 

Owing to the fact that the phonology of English dialects 
has only in very recent times become the subject of precise 
investigation, it is of course impossible to say with cer- 
tainty that the relative positions of the Cheshire dialect 
and of standard English speech were the same in the 16th 
century as they are to-day, or as they were a hundred 
years ago, by which time the vowel-system of Cheshire 
had reached its present condition. But the probabilities 
are that they were ; and if so, that means that the change 
of ä into é was well advanced in the Cheshire dialect 
before the end of the 16th century. In other words, the 
ô-sound had ceased to exist on the English side of the 
Flint and Denbigh border before any considerable portion 
of the Welsh-speaking inhabitants of that border became 
bilingual, and therefore its later modification in the direc- 
tion of é could exert no influence on the Welsh speech of 
the latter. 

It is necessary to add that what I have for convenience 
sake here called the Cheshire dialect really includes, for 
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all the purposes of the argument, most of the English- 
speaking portions of Denbigh and Flint. The particular 
phenomenon which concerns us here, viz., the change of 
M.E. â into (Î) has not, I believe, been observed further 
south than Hanmer, but its range may have at one time 
extended still further to the south and south-west. Dialect 
boundaries tend to shift owing to a variety of external 
causes, and the influence of Shropshire habits of speech 
on this part of Flintshire is at the present time very 
noticeable. 



THE DIPLOMATICS OF WELSH RECORDS. 

By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. 



Aptee your kind reception of the announcement that I 
have proposed to oflFer a few desultory remarks on the 
subject of " The Diplomatics of Welsh Records *', I feel 
more than ever bound to offer an excuse for making a trial 
of your patience with a subject that is inevitably tedious. 
The experiment, however, was encouraged in an influential 
quarter. Your secretary, Mr. Vincent Evans, hearing that 
I had some views on the subject of Diplomatics, which were 
entirely confined to English records, suggested that it might 
be of interest to examine the condition of Welsh records 
from the same point of view, and I thought that I might 
make the attempt. I was not sanguine at the time as to 
whether the attempt would be very successful, and I must 
confess that I am less satisfied with the result of my re- 
searches than I can well describe. 

My chief object is, however, merely to answer four ques- 
tions which arise indirectly out of the title of the lecture. 
These questions are (1) What is a Record? (2) What are 
Diplomatics ? (3; What are Welsh Records ? and (4) What 
are their Diplomatics ? 

The first question is a very simple one and the answer 
is precise ; that a record is the enrolment of a judgment or 
of the result of proceedings in a Court of Law. But the 
term is used in a much wider sense, for there are many 

' Delivered before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion at 
20, Hanover Square, W., on Wednesday, the lÔth of May, 1901. 
Chairman, Mr. R. Arthur Roberts, of the Public Record Office. 
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' other documents in the Becord Office than these judicial 
proceedings. The usual explanation of the iimtter is this, 
that the term " Record " is employed in two senses, in a 
limited and technical sense and in a general sense, which 
would embrace even a State paper. But there is some 
method in the employment of the several terms applied to 
records in official custody to be made out with a little 
trouble and with the help of the science of Diplomatics, 
as I will try to show you later on. 

Now we come tii the second question,— What are 
"Diplomatics"? "Diplomatics," used in this sense, have 
nothing to do with diplomacy aa we usually understand 
the term. Yet curiously enough, it is in the modem 
practice of diplomacy that the only direct contimdty of 
"Diplomatics" is observed. A glance at the apparatus 
of the EuTf)peau ChaneellerieH is sufficient to show this. 
Now Diplomatics, in the particular sense to which I have 
referred, may be defined as follows: It is the science 
which assists us to describe what the French call the 
" spirit " of a document, as opposed to the science of 
PalffiograpLy, which indicates its outward appearance. 
The student of Diplomatics looks beneath the surface, 
as it were, and tries to make out the sense of the 
document, that is to say, its formulas, so that he may 
ascertain in what country it was written, and whether it 
was written by an official or by a prirate individual, and 
at what date it was executed, and many other points which 
can be determined by scientific rules. It is in fact an 
"exact" science, that is to say as technical and arbitrary 
as the best of those that are taught in the schools, 

But there is still another object for the employment of 
this new science, and that is to consider the genei'al 
environment of the document, and especially to note any 
historical allusions that may be introduced ; to identify 
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the personal names and place-names mentioned therein, 
and to note the repository in which the document was 
kept, its classification amongst kindred instruments, and 
a great many other things which are of interest. 

The term diploma, as you know, comes from the old 
tablet, which was employed as a royal missive in the 
later Roman Empire, just as a writ was employed in later 
times ; but in a general sense the diplomata, which came 
to us from the Lombard kingdom, mean either charters 
or writs. 

In the usual sense the diploma means a charter which 
is a formal document ; whilst a writ, which came into 
use later, is a less formal instrument, and became 
eventually a mere mandate by the King for certain things 
to be done. But the way in which these diplomata came 
to be termed records is as follows : In Anglo-Saxon times 
our diplomata were called Land bocs, written either 
in Latin or in the vernacular, but always with the bound- 
aries in the vernacular. These were formal charters. 
The writ appears towards the end of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. We must remember, however, that in Saxon 
times there was no official apparatus for drawing up these 
documents. They were often composed by local scribes, 
and executed at any religious house the King happened 
to visit, as well as at a meeting of the Council. 

After the Conquest, however, we get a Chancery of a 
modified character ; and after a time, towards the end of 
the twelfth century, we find other documents preserved 
in official custody which are those usually called "Records". 
The process of this evolution of the legal record from 
the early charter was, possibly, as follows : 

In the time of Henry II great judical changes took 
place, and following these, from the reign of Richard I, 
we have a more or less complete series of Plea Rolls, and 
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other judicial proceedings. There are other documents in 
the Record Office besides Charters and Plea Rolls, but the 
point I want to make is this — that all these instruments 
are derived from the writ. The " original writ " was the 
cause of the whole proceedings taking place, whether an 
action of law, or inquest, or any other proceeding. And 
following this writ we have the record itself, which is in 
most cases either the account of the pleadings that were en- 
rolled in the Court, or the return made by jurors at 
inquests ; therefore, given the writ, you can identify the 
return, whether in the shape of a judicial pleading, or of an 
inquest. You will see now how the science of Diplomatics 
comes to play a part in the study of records. It seems to 
me that this theory of Diplomatics may influence three 
classes of documents, which practically make up the whole 
bulk of records. In the first place we have to do with 
pleadings and proceedings in the Courts. In the second place 
we have inquests of all kinds, which result in a return 
being made to the mandate contained in the writ, actually 
following, in most cases, the formula contained in the 
writ itself. In the third place we have Accounts, but 
here the relationship to the writ is less clearly indicated 
except in the case of the Pipe Rolls. 

Now let us take the third point. What are Welsh 
Records ? You have all probably read Mr. Black's excel- 
lent report, in the published Reports of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, describing the state of the 
ancient records which were found by him in Wales. But 
the state of these records was really indescribable. We find, 
however, a tendency between the date of Mr. Black's report 
and the final removal of the Welsh records to the London 
Record Office, to put matters on better footing. Thus the 
records were in some cases withdrawn from the old shire 
halls and other ruinous buildings, and were placed in modem 
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repositories. I do not think that the old race of custodians 
has ever received much credit for this innovation, but it 
was really a very praiseworthy attempt to save them from 
destruction. Unfortunately, in some cases, to take them 
out of a damp castle and put them into a damp cottage 
was not a very considerable amelioration. Thus records 
were removed from places like Wrexham Church and were 
put into places like the little house by the river side at 
Dolgelly, where there was a window fronting on to the 
river, through which the water used to pour whenever 
there was a high flood. No wonder then that the care- 
taker was unable to inhabit the parlour next the records 
on account of the stanch from the decaying parchment ! 
I mention this to account for the fact that there are so 
few Welsh records for us to deal with. It is on account 
of this paucity of material that nearly all our arguments 
have to be negative. I spoke to a person learned on the 
subject the other day, and asked him what he thought 
about it, and he answered : " Welsh records — why, there 
are none ! " 

Before dismissing the subject of the destruction of 
Welsh records, I should like to say that T have not seen 
much reference to the fact that in Wales there was no 
real centre for the preservation of records. The reason 
why they are so well preserved in England is that they 
were preserved in the Royal Treasury at Westminster, 
where they kept company with the royal treasure and 
regalia. They were kept at Westminster and the Tower 
of London till the very eve of their removal to the Record 
Office. Even in Ireland the records have been preserved 
much better than in Wales — ^for Dublin was the official 
seat of Government, like London. But there was no 
such royal repository in Wales, with the exception of 
Chester, where the records seem to have been kept better 
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than anywhere else. At Camaryon, on the other hand, 
they seem to have been kept more shamefully than any- 
■rhere else — in a sort of hole in the town wall. The only 
render iS) as I have said, that there are any Welsh 
sords left at all ! 

Such records as are left will be found to belong chiefly 
1 the period between the Act of Union of Henry VIII 
and the reformation of the Welsh Courts in the laat 
century. That is, of course, what we should have ex- 
pected. There would naturally be a great increase in the 
HEirork of the Courts after the Act of Henry VIII. On 
^Hbie other band, working backwards from this Act, of 34 
^Btad 35 of Henry VIII, we have a very long period to fill 
^B>3S going back to the Statute of the twelfth year of 
^^%dward I. For that period there are comparatively very 
few records, and it would certainly appear that these are 
constructed diplomatically on the same lines as English 
records, I do not want to make any sweeping assertion 
on this point, but merely to take into consideration the 
structure of the records as they now exist, 
^p Another point that arises here is as to the effect of 
^nUie statutes of Henry Till and Edward I respectively 
^Hapon the " diplomatic " composition of these records. I 
had intended originally to have said a few words about 
these statutes and about the condition of Wales and 
the Marches, but I had the good fortune to read recently 

ÍT. Henry Owen's admirable essay in the current number 
'your Magazine, and as that essay is available to you it 
ould be quite useless for me to attempt to supplement it. 
I should, however, like to point out, for the present 
purpose only, that the statute of Edward I and the statute 
■jlf Henry VIII, both make new work for the clerks 
I compiled the records, although the results are not 
f observable at first sight. Looking at these statutes 
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you will find there were changes made, and that the 
formula of the records was affected thereby, though 
chiefly in purely local and national particulars which are 
more important for the study of political history than for 
the study of diplomatics. In fact, the laws and customs 
of Wales were preserved in each of those statutes. That 
really does not amount to very much, as you know, chiefly 
to the enjoyment of the privilege of paying fines in kind 
rather than in money, and a certain procedure connected 
with civil pleas and the inheritance of land. On the 
whole I should say that the records of this period, from 
12 Edward I onwards, are practically constructed on the 
same diplomatic lines as the records of English Law 
Courts. 

Before the statute of Edward I we have a period going 
back, say, to the Conquest. It would be of very great 
interest to ascertain if there were any Welsh records 
during this period. In any case we should not expect 
that there would be any considerable bulk of native 
records preserved during this period, either in the ver- 
nacular or in Latin composed according to a distinctive 
system, as compared with the pleadings in the Courts of 
Westminster. On the whole, we must suppose that the 
records of the twelth and thirteenth centuries at least 
were modelled on the formulas used in the English Courts. 
That is the probability I think, and I fancy that Dr. 
Henry Owen leans to that view. He points out that the 
Lords of the Marches used to regard themselves as feudal 
personages emulous of the civilization of their English 
peers. It seems to me probable that the formal pleadings 
in their Courts would have been precisely similar to those 
of the great English Honour Courts, whilst the Courts of 
the Welsh Princes were modelled upon the Curia of the 
English King. 
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We should still like to find something distinctive about 
Welsh records — something purely national. I do not see 
myself why there should not have been such national 
records. There is the analogy of the Welsh laws. Now 
we cannot say that these laws are merely borrowed from 
the old English laws, or that they are copied from the 
Continental capitularies. They have a distinct individu- 
ality, and not only that, but the Welsh diplomata, of 
which we have many early examples, must not be supposed 
to be drawn in exactly the same forms as the Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman charters. Going back to my original 
argument, we find inevitably that records, whether the 
pleadings of Courts or returns of inquests, or even 
accounts, must be derived from the diplomatic writ. We 
might have supposed that a distinctive Welsh record 
would have been evolved in this way, but unfortunately 
we have no trace of such a practice, nor have we any 
credible account of the composition of their records. You 
will find several allusions to records and to the people who 
wrote them in their Courts— to the King's priests and 
other professional scribes who were employed for this 
purpose ; but even in England, where we may suppose that 
the same sort of penmanship was used, it is most difficult 
to get any account of the actual fact. Indeed these Welsh 
notices are perhaps more circumstantial than those which 
occur in English documents. At the same time we must 
remember that in the case of the Welsh laws we cannot, 
as you know, rely upon a very early date. One text, it is 
true, goes back to the twelfth century, but, unfortunately, 
when we meet with anything about priests writing records, 
etc., we invariably find that the MS. is of doubtful 
antiquity. Here, again, the science of Diplomatics comes 
to our aid, confirmed by expert Palseography such as that 
employed in the recent edition of the Liber Landavenais. 
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But turning to the subject of the study of the Welsh 
records for their own sake, and not with regard to the 
question of whether they are modelled upon English 
records, or what proportion of their former bulk they may 
happen to represent, but taking them as we find them — 
a fairly complete series from the reign of Henry VUI, 
with many interesting fragments of an earlier period from 
Edward I to the Act of Union — I would venture to ask 
whether they are not really worthy of a careful study at the 
hands of trained students ? Here, then, we have the appli- 
cation of that broader definition of the science of Diplo- 
matics to which I called attention at the beginning of my 
lecture, that is to say, the study of the archaeology of 
the subject. It is astonishing how little is known of the 
early custody of Welsh records. If we knew more about 
this matter perhaps we should be able to account for the 
destruction of the records. In the case of English records 
we know a great deal about this, practically more about 
the custody of records in the twelfth century than in the 
fifteenth. Something might possibly be learnt respecting 
the early state of Welsh records, and in any case, the 
classification of the existing series requires immediat-e 
attention. It is a purely scientific classification that is 
required, for there is a very good working arrangement at 
the present time. A learned and diligent student of these 
records once remarked to me that Welsh records appeared 
to him to be relatively richer than English in respect of 
subsidiary documents wliich represent the intermediate 
stages of the pleadings. Welsh records are certainly won- 
derfully rich in this respect during the later period, but the 
relation of these subsidiary records to the great rolls is not 
clear, and requires to be brought out. 

As to palaeography, I do not know that much needs to 
be done. Welsh students are strong in palaeography. They 
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have chiefly applied it to literary MSS., but if they chose 
to apply their science to records they would find much 
interesting matter for study. I think that many of the 
Welsh records are very well worth reproducing by photo- 
graphy, and such a collection would be of inestimable value 
to historical students in the Welsh universities. 

As for the more practical work of the transcription or 
calendaring of these records, it is enough to say that the 
scholarship which is required for the identification of 
persons and places, together with the study of the auriliary 
science of philology, would repay the devotion of a life- 
time. I am sure our chairman, who has worked so much 
on Welsh records, fully realises this. This is really where 
the modem science of Diplomatics comes in. This is why 
they train young men in Paris at the Ecole des Chartes. 
We have nothing of that kind here, and it has been well 
said that ^^ the English school of history is the school of 
self-help." 

I am afraid we shall continue to be amateurs in these 
matters to the end, so that those who are interested in 
Welsh records, and who have the time to spare, may find 
herein a great deal of work to do without troubling them- 
selves at all about such purely academic questions as those 
which I have ventured to discuss before you to-night. 
Whether there are any purely Welsh records surviving, 
and whether they are composed according to an individual 
and distinctive national style; or even whether, arguing 
from the analogy of earlier charters and other diplomatic 
documents, it is i>08sible that such records may once have 
existed, though all traces of them are now lost, must appear 
somewhat remote speculations compared with the urgent 
need for a wider appreciation and practical use of those 
national manuscripts which have happily been preserved 
to us. 

X 
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APPKNDTX I. 
Repositories op Welbh Becobdb.* 



1. Chesler Circuit. 



2. North Wales Circuit. 

3. Brecknock Circuit. 



4. Oaermarthen Circuit. 



Cheater Castle. 

* Montgomery. 
Welshpool. 

* Denbigh. 
Wrexham, 

* Ruthin. 
Caernarvon. 
Dolgelly. 
Brecknock. 
Presteign. 
Cardiff. 
Caermarthen. 
Cardigan. 

Ha, V erfor dwest. 



APPENDIX U. 

A Classification of Welsh Becobdb Accokdinq to 

THE IB Repositories. 
1. Welsh Records in Official Gmtody :~ 

(a) Central Repository — (Public Record Office, 



London). 

((Land Revenue Office). 
(Ecclesiastical Com mis- j 
sioners) . 
(Secretaries of State, etc.^ 
etc.) 



(b) Official Repositoi 



:e}.' 



' ThesD RepoBitories have been practically disuBed since the remo<ral 
of the RocordB to London. Those mnrked * were practically abandoned 
before the date of that removal, It niay be noted that the Reeordi 
were not altogether preaerved in these ('astles, or ShirohttllB, or 
Churches (aa the case might bo), but were probably preserved in part in 
neighbouring houaea, such as the private dwellings of the officials of 
the Courts. ■ 

' These have onl;^ been includuil in the present schedule as posaiUe I 
sources of information.. See also Appi. 11, 3a. The tendency is for j 
such collections to be absorbed in the Public Record Office. 
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(c) Local Bepositones.^ 
2. Welsh Records in Private Custody : — 

(a) Central Collections — (British Museum, London, 

etc., etc,) 
(6) Local Collections — (i) Lay or Ecclesiastical Cor- 
porations, (ii) Individ- 
uals. 
8. Welsh Records in Foreign Collections : — 

(a) London — (Repositories and Collections).* 

(b) Paris — (Archives). 

(c) Eome — (Vatican Archives) .* 



APPENDIX m. 



The Welsh Becobds Classified Diplomatically. 

1. A. Charters, Patents, Privy Seals, Warrants, Conven- 

tions, Statutes, State Papers. 
B. Deeds, Leases, Wills, Correspondence, and other 
Private Documents deposited in Public Archives, 
or preserved in Private Collections. 

2. Writs (original and judicial). 

3. Fines.* 

4. Inquisitions, including — 

Inquisitions Post Mortem, 
Coroners* EoUs. 
Surveys and Extents. 
Inclosure Awards. 
Feudal Services, etc. 

^ Namely Chester, etc., etc., as in Appendix I. These disused 
repositories have been included in view ot the possible discovery of 
some of the missing records in their vicinity. 

' To include anv originals removed from Wales before the reform 
mation of the Welsh Courts, when England was, official! v, a foreign 
country. Also documents relating to Welsh affairs in the ordinary 
series of English records during the same period. See also Appx. Ill, lb, 

• e.ff.f Diplomatic correspondence. Records were also removed from 
Wales (as from Scotland and Ireland) during the English occupation. 
The French and Roman Archives have been given as tjrpes. 

* In point of form Fines resemble diplomatic instruments such as 
charters and writs. In point of effect, however, they belong to the 
class of Judicial Proceedmgs. 

B 2 
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5. Judicial Proceedings : — 

A. Plea Rolls (General Series). 
Judgments. 

Fines and Amercements. 

Eyre Rolls. 

Quo Warranto Rolls. 

Forest Rolls. 

Bills and Answers^ and Depositions. 

Decrees and Orders, etc. 

B. Court Rolls (General Series). 
Portmote Rolls. 

Pentice Rolls. 
Ruthin Rolls. 
Sheriffs' Tourn Rolls. 
Coroners' Rolls, etc. 
c. Subsidiary Records, including — 

Gaol Files. 

Presentments. 

Indictment Rolls. 

Essoin Rolls. 

Mainprize Rolls. 

Affidavits. 

Recognizance Rolls. 

Oath Rolls. 

Certificates. 

Court Books (various). 

Court Papers (various). 

Cursitors' Files. 

Docket Rolls. 

Admission Rolls. 

Warrants of Attorney Rolls. 

Exchequer and Chancery Proceedings» etc. 

6. Accounts. 

Ministers' Accounts (General Series). 

Assessments. 

Bills of Costs, etc., and 

Private accounts deposited. 
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ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM.* 



By J. W. WILLIS BUND. 



Some apology is due to the Society for occupying its 
attention with one who, whatever his other virtues may 
have been, had no claim to be called a Welshman, and 
still more because there was a Welshman, Anian, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, who took a prominent part in the trans- 
actions of the time, whose life has as yet never been properly 
written, and who has never received the notice he deserves. 
If I was about to detail the history of the war with the 
English in 1282, Anian is the central figure, the hero of 
the story, but the points I want to bring to your notice are 
matters in which Anian was not directly concerned, while 
his Metropolitan was. Peckham is the person round whom 
these questions centre. I have a further apology to make, I 
have nothing to tell you that probably you do not already 
know.' Indeed I am hoping that some of you will tell me 
the answers to the questions I am about to put as to the 
part Peckham played in the conquest of Wales. 

The first is, "What was the reason for the complete 
change of policy Peckham adopted during his negotiations 

^ Read before the Hon. Society of Cjrmmrodorion at 20, Hanover 
Square, on Wednesday, 6th June, 1901 ; Chairman, Rev. G. Hartwell 
Jones, M.A. 

* The extracts from Bishop Giffard's Register are I believe now 
published for the first time. A summary of the Register is being 
printed by the Worcestershire Historical Society. 
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with Llewellyn, and what brought about that change? 
This, in other words, means. What was the policy of the 
Papal Court towards Llewellyn? Up to a certain point 
the matter seems fairly clear; suddenly there was a 
complete change. What caused it? There is the 
smaller question as to the relics which Llewellyn had at 
his death ; what made the English Government so eager 
to become possessed of them? In spite of St. Louis 
having about that date collected all the pieces of the true 
cross he could lay his hands on, and thus increased the value 
of the remaining portions, a piece of the true cross, even 
with this appreciation, was not then so rare as to be worth 
the trouble this bit gave, or the honour that was given to it. 

To appreciate the points it is necessary to go into the 
story of matters between Llewellyn and the Papal Court. 

There had always been in the Papal Court a leaning 
towards the Welsh, not from any love of Wales, but 
because Wales enabled the Pope to have an instrument 
ready to hand to be used against the English king when 
required ; for some time the hold the English bishops had 
in Wales was not sufficient to enable them to push forward 
their full claims to ecclesiastical jurisdiction as they did in 
England. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
there was the contest between Giraldus and Canterbury. 
Bome would not have objected to Giraldus succeeding if she 
could only have been sure that his success meant the full 
recognition and enforcement of Boman authoriiy. Inno- 
cent ill did not see his way to get all he wanted in return 
for his support of Giraldus, and so he temporized. Whether 
Giraldus saw this and made his peace with the king, is 
uncertain, but it is certain that the Papal Court desired to 
avoid taking sides in that controversy. 

Gradually, however, the course of events under Henry 
in tended to merge the ecclesiastical into the national 
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question, and the Papal Court saw more was to be gained 
by supporting the English King than the Welsh Princes, 
although constant intrigues were going on between Wales 
and Eome, such as that in 1244, when David, the Prince of 
North Wales, bargained with Innocent IV to hold Wales as 
a fief from the Pope. Attempts of the King's Court to 
get jurisdiction in religious matters in Wales, such as the 
right to adyowsons, and presentations to benefices, rather 
turned the scale in favour of the Welsh, the policy of the 
Pope being to keep everything possible out of the King's 
Courts, or rather the Secular Courts; for it would seem that 
the Pope liked the Welsh way of deciding these questions, 
and questions of bastardy, quite as little as he did that of 
the King, but as the one advanced, and the other re- 
stricted, the power of the Church, the support of the 
Pope was given to the advancing side. In 1261 a kind of 
agreement was arrived at between the Bishop of Bangor 
and Llewellyn, as to the civil rights over laymen in the 
Bishop's allegiance. During the Baron's war the Welsh 
gave their great support to de Montfort, against the 
King; and when peace was restored after Evesham, it 
became obvious to the English King that something must 
be done to consolidate and extend his rights in Wales. 

In this peace the Legate Ottobou was most anxious 
that Llewellyn should be included. There was some 
difficulty in getting this done, for the victors were not 
inclined to give favourable terms to the vanquished ; but 
at last the Legate was empowered to make terms with 
Llewellyn. These terms were embodied in the treaty of 
Shrewsbury in 1261, and were the most advantageous the 
Welsh had yet received. Besides the terms mentioned in 
the treaiy, it is fairly clear that there was some under- 
standing between the Legate and Llewellyn, although it is 
not easy to say exactly what it was. There were continual 
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cliscusBÌons arising on various points of the treaty; and in 
1272 the Bishop of Worcester, Giffard, who had been very 
active in putting down the rebels in his diocese, was 
employed to negotiate with Llewellyn, which he did 
with success. But in spite of these negotiations the 
state of the Welsh Marches from 1270 until Edward's 
return to England in 1275, was merely veiled rebellion. 
Llewellyn took advantage of Edward's absence to try and 
form a strong combination against him. So far as the Papal 
influence was used, it was on the side of Llewellyn. The 
Pope, Gregory X, certainly did not discourage him. How 
far the Pope was aware of the schemes of Llewellyn is not 
clear. Llewellyn's idea was to unite with the de Mont- 
forts, the sons of the Earl who was killed at Evesham, 
and by their aid raise up a formidable league among the 
Barons against Edward, the alliance with the Montforts 
being strengthened by the marriage of Llewellyn with their 
sister, Eleanor de Montfort. One of the de Montforts, 
Âlmaric, had in 1266 been made a Canon and Treasurer of 
York Catliedral ; after Evesham he was despoiled of these 
oE&ces ; the Archbishop of York, who deprived him, was 
Walter Giftard, the brother of Godfrey, the Bishop of 
Worcester. This, and his position of Bishop of Worcester, 
in some way accounts for the part Giffard played in the 
matter, Almaríc de Montford went abroad, but was in 
correspondence with Llewellyn in 1272, He called himself 
the Earl of Leicester, obviously intending as such to head 
the Baronial party. In 1273 he was very anxious to come 
to England to enforce his rights to recover his places at 
York; but Edward refused to allow him,' However, he 
B not to be deterred from his purpose ; he sued Edward 
L de Mortimer, his successor at York, to recover his places. 

' ChroniQle of London, BoUa Ed., 1S9. 
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The negotiations between Llewelljm and the Pope ended 
in August 1275, with a Bull which provided that Llewelljm 
should not be cited out of Wales. 

Edward returned to England at thQ beginning of 
August, in time to stop further developments. He was 
crowned in August 1275. Llewellyn refused to attend 
the coronation, or to do homage. Llewelljm's negotia- 
tions had proceeded so far, that in December 1275, Eleanor 
de Montfort, who had been residing at a convent at 
Montargis, left France with her brother Almaric, and 
sailed for Wales. Off the coast of Cornwall the ship in 
which they wei'e was taken by four English vessels, and 
they, with two Welsh Dominican Friars who were on 
board, were taken as prisoners to Bristol. Almaric was 
sent to Corfe Castle, where he was detained for some time 
as a prisoner, and afterwards removed to Sherborne. 
Eleanor was sent to Windsor, and attached to the Court 
of her aunt the Queen. So far, therefore, Llewellyn's 
scheme had failed. A greater misfortune befell him; 
he appealed to the Pope as to the way Edward was treating 
him. Indignant at that treatment, he refused all offers 
of peace. Whatever might have resulted from Papal in- 
terference was prevented by the death of Gregory X. The 
next Pope, Innocent V, only wore the tiara for six months, 
and did nothing. His successor, Adrian V, might have 
helped Llewellyn, for he was that Ottobon who, as Legate, 
had negotiated the peace of Shrewsbury, to the advantage 
of Llewellyn; but unfortunately for the Welsh, Adrian was 
only Pope forty days, dying before his consecration. 
Edward appreciated his chance — he saw that the time had 
come to strike ; de Montford was in prison, the Pope dead. 
To let Llewellyn know that he had nothing to hope for 
from the Church, the King persuaded the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Kilwardby, to send a special mission to 
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Llewellyn, oflFering to mediate between him and the King. 
On the mediation being refused, Edward determined to 
put an end to the state of things on the Welsh border. 
He sent letters to all those who held by military service to 
have their men ready at Worcester on Mid-summer day 

1277, to advance against the Welsh, as Llewellyn had 
refused to obey the Archbishop, and accept his mediation. 
The usual result followed ; Llewellyn was declared to be con- 
tumacious, and in February 1277, Kilwardby ordered his 
Suffragans to excommunicate Llewellyn.* Appeals to Home 
were hopeless. John XXI, the new Pope, only lived eight 
months, and John Cajetan, who then managed the election 
of Pontiffs, considered it far more important to secure his 
own election than to help Llewellyn. £dward utilised his 
opportunity ; he struck, and struck hard. The result was 
the Peace of Conway in November 1277, which practically 
deprived Wales of her independence, and reduced Llewellyn 
to the position of an English vassal. 

John Cajetan was successful in his intrigue for the 
Papacy, becoming Pope Nicholas IV in 1277, while 
Edward was carrying out his Welsh policy- He did not 
approve of Archbishop Kilwardby's action, whether as to 
Llewellyn, or as to other matters, is not clear, but he was 
of opinion that the interests of Rome in England required 
other hands to look after them. At his first Conclave, in 

1278, Kilwardby was made a Cardinal and translated to 
the Bishoprick of Porto, promotion which required that he 
should resign Canterbury. This he did, and left England 
in July 1278 for Eome. 

Meanwhile Llewellyn was in high favour with Edward. 
In August 1278 he met the King at Worcester, and the 
peace of Conway was confirmed. On October 13 the King 

' Bymer, i, pp. 535, 541. 
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and Llewellyn again came to Worcester, and Llewellyn waa 
married to Eleanor de Moiitt'ort in the Cathedral, the King 
paying the cost of the wedding. The Papal Court was not 
satis&ed with the state of things. Alinaric de Montfort 
was still a prisoner of Edward's, and the Welsh were 
slipping away from Papal control. It can hardly be 
wondered that the Pope declined to listen to Edward's 
proposal that his Chancellor BumeU, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, should become Archbishop. It was to check, 
not to increase, Edward's influence that the Pope was 
desirous of a change; so he naturally selected his own 
instrument for the purpose. Paying no attention to the 
prayers or bribes of the English agents, on Feb. 19, 
1279, Nicholas III, in his own chapel at Kome, consecrated 
his own nominee, the Lector of the Minorites, Jolin 
Peckham, as Archbishop of Canterbury, and sent him off 
to England to enforce the Papal policy, 

A word should be said as to the new Archbishop. For 
some time he iiad been studying at Paris, then at 
Oxford, and finally he became a Minorite friar, returned 
to Paris, and lectured on theology. He was appointed 
ProTÌncial of the Franciscans in England by the General of 
the Order, Bonaventura. He then went to Itome on the 
invitation of Nicholas III, a Franciscan, and became 
lecturer there on theology. He appears to have been 
unwilling to leave Rome or to become Archbishop, but the 
appointment was pressed on him by the Pope, and he 
could not refuse it. It would be impossible that a person 
less mixed up with local politics and intrigues could have 
been selected for the place. Peckham arrived in England 
in June ; on his way, at Amiens, he met Edward and the 
French King. 

Although it must be a matter of inference as to what 
the precise orders given to Peckham were, it is f uirly clear 
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from his acts that two things were required of him. For 
some reason the Pope was very anxious to get Almaric de 
Montfort out of Edward's power; possibly it was deemed of 
importance to have one who bore the historic name of Earl 
of Leicester, who might be used if necessity required. It is 
usually said the reason was because Almaric was a Papal 
Chaplain, but it is pretty certain that if that had been the 
only reason the Pope would never have taken the trouble 
he did to secure Almaric de Montf ort's release. The other 
point was the enforcement of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and its freedom from the jurisdiction of the Bing's Courts. 
Peckham's episcopate was one long struggle with his 
Suffragans to extend the power of Canterbury, that is, the 
power of Bome over England. 

Peckham arrived in England on the 4?th June 1289.^ 
One of his earliest acts was to hold a Synod of his Suffra- 
gans at Beading,^ at which various statutes were made as 
to Institution and the Council of Lyons. He then tried, 
but not with success, to enforce his jurisdiction over the 
Royal chapels. These claimed to be free from visitation, 
and both at Wolverhampton and St. Oswald's, Gloucester,' 
Peckham had to give way. This, however, shows the lines 
on which Peckham was proceeding. 

The first of Peckham's dealings with Wales was a cor- 
respondence with the Bishop of St. David's, Bichard de 
Carew, as to the punishment of the Rector of Penkeltra. 
He soon, however, had to consider more important matters. 
Some time before the 20th October 1279, probably in the 
Bummer of that year, Llewellyn had written to Peckham, 

* See Giflfard*8 Register, fol. 88; a congratulatory letter from Giffard, 
dated the 13 June 1279. 
« 4 Kal. Aug. 1279 ; Giffard's Register, 89. 
» Giffard's Register, fol. 105. 
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SO far as it appears^ a general letter of congratulation. 
Subsequently, complaint reached Peckham as to the action 
of Llewellyn in seizing the goods of intestates, and the 
goods of the clergy, contrary to the Canon law, but in 
accordance with the law of Howel Da, laws which. Peck- 
ham adds, and possibly with truth, are in several respects 
opposed to the Decalogue. Llewellyn also claimed the 
rents of Bishop's lands during their absence from Wales. 
Peckham urged Llewellyn not, in any of his dealings, to do 
anything against the liberties of the Church. This gives 
the key of the position. The contest was to be the same 
in Wales as it had been and was in England. Was the 
law of the Church or the law of the land to prevail? 
Probably to Peckham it mattered little if the English law 
or the Welsh law prevailed, but what he was really anxious 
about was that the Canon law should be the one law to be 
obeyed in both countries. Whether Llewellyn saw this 
or not does not appear, but on 28th July 1280, Peckham 
wrote to Llewellyn rejoicing that he had arranged matters 
with the Bishop of Bangor. A correspondence seems to 
have passed between Peckham and Llewellyn about the 
observance of the peace; Llewellyn here, as in the 
other case, urging that matters were to be dealt with 
by the Welsh laws, and not according to the English. 
The words of the peace, as quoted by Peckham, made the 
question more difficult. The law outside the four cantrefs 
named in the treaty was to be the law in force in the place 
where the dispute arose. This, Llewellyn urged, clearly 
meant Welsh law, while Edward said English. Peckham 
urged that the laws of Howel Da contained many unreason- 
able matters ; that the King's will had the force of law ; that 
as the King swore at his coronation to do away with all 
bad laws, and as the Welsh laws were admittedly bad laws^ 
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to observe them, or to allow them to be observed, would 
be opposed to hia coronation oath. This letter indicates 
Peckham's line of action, he preferred the English to the 
Welsh laws, but he intended the Canon law, that of the 
Church, to be supreme over both. This the letter in 1281 
clearly brings out. The King's Justices were iuvading 
the right of the Bishop of St. Asaph by hearing cases 
according to the course of English laws that should only be 
tried in the Bishop's Court. Peckhara begged the King to 
order them to desist. On the same day, 24 Nov. 1281, 
Peckham wrote to Roger Mortimer begging him to com- 
pel his daughter to cease from suing the Bishop of St 
Asaph in the King's Courts, stating that it was his, 
Peckham's duty, in order to preserve intact the liberties 
of tlie Church, to stand as a wall. Peckham also wrote 
to Isabella herself, urging her to cease her suite against 
Anian, which properly belonged to the Church. 

Pope Nicholas III died in 1280. His successor, Pope 
Martin IV, pressed on the same policy, being very desirous 
of obtaining Almatic de Montfort's release. In 1281 he 
sent a Nuncio, Raymond Aggeriis, Dean of Le Puy and 
one of his Chaplains, to England on this business. Ray- 
mond arrived about Christmas, and came to Worcester 
to see Bishop Giffard on the subject;' possibly as GÌtfard 
was the executor of his brother, the Archbishop of York, 
who had died in 1279, heavily in debt, and who had 
deprived Âlmaric of his posts in York Cathedral, Giifard's 

1 influence might well be used on the side of keeping 
Almaric locked up to prevent Jiini seeing the Âi'cbbishop's 

, Bxecutor. An assembly of the Bishops was called to 
meet at the New Temple, London, on the 5th Feb. 1282, to 
treat as to tlie release. Gi£faTd wrote declining to attend." 

t Gigard'B JUffiittr, p. 184. ' Oiŵrd'a SefáUr, p. !»*■ 
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The result of the London conference was that Peckham 
wrote to Edward urging him to consent to de Montfort's 
release. The Bishop of London also saw the King and 
talked over the matter with him ; Edward yielded so far as 
to promise that the matter should be considered by Parlia- 
ment when they met on the 2nd April. Another step was 
gained when the Eong allowed Bumell, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the Chancellor, to bring de Montfort to 
London. On de Montfort abjuring the realm he was re- 
leased and handed over to the care of the Nuncio Baymond, 
who took him to France. On the 23 April 1282, Peckham 
wrote to the Eing that the Nuncio was taking de Mont- 
fort to JEtome. Subsequently de Montfort renounced the 
priesthood, became a soldier, and died. Thus the first part 
of the Papal programme entrusted to Peckham was carried 
out— de Montfort was released — but the more difilcult part, 
how to get the best possible terms out of Llewellyn and the 
Welsh, remained for Peckham to do. 

At first Peckham devoted himself to canying out the 
policy of extending the jurisdiction. The first of his Suffra- 
gans to show any real resistance was the Bishop of Hereford, 
Thomas de Cantilupe, afterward St. Thomas of Hereford. 
His complaint was that the Archbishop compelled various 
persons, subjects of the See of Hereford, to answer in the 
Archbishop's Court instead of in the Bishop's.* The 
Canterbury Suffragans said that the Archbishop had no 
original jurisdiction outside the limits of the Canterbury 
Diocese, except over persons who were subjects of more 
than one Diocese; that the Metropolitan jurisdiction was 
only appellate. The ArcLbishop contended he had both 
original and appellate jurisdiction, and cited indiscrimi- 
nately subjects of different Dioceses to answer in the 

* Giffard's Register, p. 137. 
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Archbishop's Court. The real point was the question of 
fees ; did thej go to the Bishop's or Archbishop's officials. 
The Bishop of Hereford ordered bis official not to execute 
Peekham'a orders, and appealed to Rome. PecVham re- 
plied by passing a. sentence of the greater excommunica- 
tion on the official, Robert of Gloucester, for contempt in 
not executing his orders. The official thereupon appealed 
to Rome.' So serious did the Canterbury Suffragans con- 
sider the action of the Archbishop, that a Synod was held 
at Lambeth in April 1282, defining the cases when the 
subjects of Suffragan Bishops might be cited by the Arch- 
bishop, and also his rights as to sequestrations, wills, 
executors and absolutions." 

The next Suffragan to fight, was the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. He wrote to the Bishop of Hereford on the subject, 
and lodged an appeal to Rome against the Archbishop's 
attempt to exercise jurisdiction in the Worcester Diocese. 
Giffard alleged "that no other Bishop of the Province of 
Canterbury dared to state these things, and that Peckham 
disregarded the orders of the Apostohc See.'" 

In his notice of appeal to Some, Giffard states very 
clearly the case of the Canterbury SuSragans ; — 

" Whereas Godfrey, miniatur ot the church of Worcuator, is and 
was in posBessioD of the liberty, right, and jurisdiction of taking 
cogniztince in all csuees of his siihjects, except only in cases of negli- 
gence anii appwul, and he and his predecessors have enjoyed the same 
from a time whereof tlie mamory ot man is not to the iKintrary, now 
the Arolibiahop of Canterbury opposing the Bishop in a certain 
matter of divorce between Jolin de Shay and Alice hia wife, of 
Warwick, Bubjeuts ot tlie Bishop, and which by appeal or other lawful 
manner had not come to the Arc-hbishop's cognizance, commissioned 
I the Prior ot Berencestr', in the diocese ot Lincoln, to determine the 
I Bame, and issued many other mandates to the Bishop and bis officers 
I in the diocese of Wurc«ster, prejudicial to the jurisdiction of th« 

L ' Giffiwd'a BÊfúter, 14a * Ibid^ 188. * laid, 1S7, 
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same church. And further, the said Archbishop sent his mandate to 
the Bishop, dated at Winchester, the Ides of February 1281, com- 
manding him to pronounce sentence of the greater excommunication 
upon the Bishop of Hereford, who, in contempt of his oath made 
upon the horn of the altar of St. Thomas (in cornu altarìê beati 
I%omaf), impugned the authority of the church of Canterbury. The 
Bishop of Worcester, however, considering the case of the Bishop of 
Hereford similar to his own« appealed to the Roman Court as to the 
right of the Archbishop to compel those subject to his Suffragan 
Bishops to appear at his citation, and otherwise to interfere with the 
liberties of the said Suffragans. Done in the chapel of the manor of 
the Bishop of Worcester, in the suburbs of London.''* 

Peckham naturally resented GifFard's action. If he was 
to maintain order o^er his Suffragans, conduct such as this 
must be put down. He wrote to Giflfard ordering him to 
excommunicate the Bishop of Hereford, who, in contempt 
of his oath, had questioned the rights of his Metropolitan. 
This Giflfard refused to do, and, in declining, wrote a some- 
what angry letter to Peckham.^ He also appealed to Rome 
from the order of Peckham in the divorce suit.' Peckham 
replied, telling Giflfard he was violating his oath of obedi- 
ence to the Church of Canterbury, that he, Peckham, 
was not to be frightened by Giflfard's conduct, but that, 
"invoking the aid of Christ and relying on the merits 
of those Saints who were patrons of the Church of Canter- 
bury, he did not fear the wiles of the Bishop, who in the 
course he was pursuing was imperilling his soul.'" 

These disputes shew the line that was actually being 
taken by Peckham with his English Suffragans. Doubt- 
less he intended to have done the same with his Welsh 
Suflfragans, but his hand was forced by the course of 
events in Wales. 

On the 21 March 1282, the feast of St. Benet the abbot, 
according to the Welsh account, on the night before 

^ Giffard's Register^ p. 148. ' Ibid,, p. 149. » Ibid., p. 161. 

* Giffard's Register, p. 160 ; Peckham's Register, i, 355. 
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Palm Sunday according to the English account, the Welsh 
stormed Bome of the English castles, and killed the gairi- 
aons. The Welsh say that the castle was Pen Harddlech 
(Hawarden), that it was atoiined by David ;' the English 
say the castles were Flint and Rhuddlan, and that they 
were stormed by Llewellyn and David. It matters little 
which is the true account, as either was a declaration of 
war. The King was at DevizcB. Summons were issued 
at once for the King's feudal tenants to assemble with 
their men at Worcester at Whitsuntide." Peckham wrote 
from Clyst, near Exet«r, to each of his Suffragans on the 
1st April, ordering them to excommunicate in their re- 
spective dioceses on Sundays and festivals, " pulÿalis aim~ 
pants et cxtiiictis cnndelië," all the Welsh who were distur- 
bers of the King's peace.^ Only the Bishop of Hereford 
of the Canterbury Suffragans was omitted, as he was away 
at Rome. In that case it was sent to the Dean. The ex- 
communication seems to have been fairly general. One 
Bishop, Anian, of St. Asaph, refused to pronounce it. 
Peckham wrote to Edward informing him what he had 
done, and saying the crisis was so grave he had not 
waited for the usual way of sending his orders through the 
Bishop of London, but had sent them direct.' However, 
he also sent in the usual way through the Bishop of 
London, as there is a letter from him dated from "Folehan, 
on the nones of May 1282", to the Bishop of London, 
directing him to write to all the Canterbury Suffragans 
ordering them to cause sentence of excommunication to be 
pronounced against Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and his 
adherents.' 



' Brut y Tÿiiytoffion, 373. ' Rymer, Firdera, 603. 

* PQckham'a HxgitUr, i, 324. * Peckham's R^ittsr, i, 

' Oifiard'B Sefiiter, 160 ; Peokham's B^ter, 833. 
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Edward was in Worcestershire at the end of May. He 
wrotefrom one of the Bishop's Palaces, Hartlebury, to the 
Bishop, on the 24th May, calling upon him to have the 
force he was bound by service to furnish, ready to set out 
with the King in hi» expedition against the Welsh/ 
Giffard's force was considerable ; he held as Bishop thir- 
teen knight's fees. On the 24 June there was a large 
assembly at Worcester; the King ordered all the great 
men of the realm to meet him with horses and arms on 
the borders of Wales, on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
August 1st. The Bishop of Worcester, in a letter to the 
Bishop of Hereford, who had gone to Rome to prosecute 
his appeal against Peckham, thus describes the muster: — 

'' The Kmg has lately collected a multitude of those who are bound 
to render military service and divided them into throe armies. The 
first of which the King has taken to a place commonly called Ruphyn. 
The second is under the command of E. [Edmund Earl of Lancaster], 
brother of the Eang. The third is commanded by O. de Grandisson, 
except the multitude of those men who dwell in the eastern parts ; 
which armies are strong enough to resist the enemy to whatever part 
they may be led. The Queen has given birth to a daughter named 
Elizabeth."» 

Edward reached Ituthin in July, but his progress was 
not rapid, his game was a waiting one ; moreover^ 
Peckham was trying the effect of negotiation. It is said^ 
but it would seem incorrectly, that he went down to Wales 
in July to try and make peace.' It, however, appears 
from his Register* that this could hardly have been so, for 
from the 1st to 7th July he was at South Mailing, on the 
14th at Cherring, on the 23rd at Wingham, 24th at Can- 
terbury, 28th and 29th at Wingham, as there are letters 

> Giffard's Iteffiiter, 161. 

* Ibid,, 166. 

• Powers Welsh Chronicle, edited by Wynne, ed. 1702, p. 286. 
' Peckham'8 Register , i, S78. 
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on those dates from those places. Haddan and Stubbs say 
that Peckham was certainly at Wolverhampton on July 27, 
and may possibly have gone on into Wales* ; but his Register 
shews, if the letters were really written from the places 
mentioned in them, that he could not have gone to Wales 
at that date. 

There is a letter from the Bishop of Worcester to John 
of Pontoise, the new Bishop of Winchester, excusing him- 
self from attending his enthroning on account, among 
other things, of the presence of the King, and the Bishop's 
friends and kinsmen in his diocese going to and returning 
from parts of Wales.' The letter is dated at Kempsey, 
21 September 1282, which shows that considerable 
exertions were then being made to maintain the army 
in Wales. 

Before the final scene Peckham made a further attempt 
at negotiation. He had already, in August, authorised 
Bishop Bumell to absolve from the sentence of the greater 
excommunication aU those who had kept peace with the 
King; and the Dominican, William de Faversham, to 
absolve all who submitted to the King's peace. Peckham 
set off for Wales in the beginning of October ; on the 9th 
he was at Cirencester, on the 16th at Hereford. He seems 
to have been fairly confident of making peace, as he fixed 
the 10th November for the visitation of the Cathedral and 
Diocese of Hereford, clearly considering that by then it 
would be all over, that all he had to do was to see 
Llewellyn and bring about peace. He left Hereford about 
the 20th, was at Eardisley on the 21st, and from there he 
wrote to Llewellyn saying that he (Peckham) was respon- 
sible for the Welsh, and had come "to deliver his sheep 
from the jaws of the wolves". He therefore requested a 

» Vol. i, 634. » Giffard's BegUter, p. 167. 
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safe conduct for Brother John tlie Welshman, a Doctor 
of Theology.' On the same day, Peckham wrote to Anian 
abusing him for being the only one of his SuflPragans who 
had declined to excommunicate the Welsh, and ordering 
him to appear to answer for his disobedience.^ On the 
26th October, Peckham was at Chester, and on the 
28th at Bhuddlan. From there, on the 31st October, 
he wrote to Bumell that he was going among the Welsh 
to make an effort to bring them back to Catholic unity ; 
he knew his danger, and as he was not willing the Church 
of Canterbury should be without a head, he therefore 
appointed Bumell as his Vicar, to act for him during his 
absence.* Thinking that some of the friends of Anian 
might possibly detain him, Peckham also empowered 
Bumell to act for him in the matter of Anian's disobedi- 
ence.* 

On reaching Bhuddlan, Peckham found his task of 
making peace more difficult than he expected. On 
the 8th November he wrote to the Dean of Hereford, 
putting off his visitation of the Hereford Diocese till the 
7th December, on the ground of being occupied with 
various matters for the good of the State.* 

Edward did not much relish Peckham 's interference ; he 
considered the time had come, not " for mending but for 
ending*' the state of things in Wales, and it was with a 
bad grace he allowed Peckham to carry on his negotia- 
tions. This Peckham pointed out very clearly to Llewellyn, 
telling him he could not stay there long, and if he left 
there would be an end of all negotiations. Peckham 
also threatened Llewellyn to write to Rome and point out 
that it was Llewellyn's obstinacy that prevented peace.* 

' Peckham's Eeffister, ii, 421 . * Ibid., 426. 

» Ibid., 422. ' Ibid., ii, 430. 

» Ibid., Ü, 426. • Ibid., Ü, 436. 
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This threat of complaining to Rome shows clearly that 
there was some understanding with Eonie, and that Lle- 
wellyn would be inliuenced by Peckham's complaint. 

It was no spiritual matter, for Llewellyn was already 
excommuuieatwd, and Rome had in spiritual matters done 
its worst; and, further, it must have been something of 
importance for the Archbishop to go out of his way to 
communicate with an excommunicated person. Llewellyn 
replied expressing his gratitude to Peckham, his wish 
for peace, and complained that the English would not 
allow the Welsh to act in accordance with the Welsh 
laws and customs. He stated that the English burnt 
churches, killed ecclesiastical persons and priests, de- 
stroyed ecclesiastical buildings and their inhabitants — 
that, to the English, no place nor person was safe from 
destruction. That the English were faithless and would 
not observe nor keep treaties,' Detailed statements of 
English perfidy were given, and Peckham was asked to try 
and bring about peace, for the good of the souls of Edward, 
Llewellyn, and of many others. 

Llewellyn's grievances were supplemented by complaints 
from David, the son of Griffin, from the men of Hos, from 
Rhys Vychan, of Ystrad Tywy, from Llewellyn and Howel, 
sons of Rhys, from Maredud, the son of Owe^-n, from the 
men of Ystradaluy, the men of Penliti, the men of 
Tegeyal, Goronow, son of Heylj-n, Llewellyn, the son of 
Griffin ap Madoc' Although they differ in detail, there is 
one common ground of complaint: tliat the English laws 
were forced upon them, that if they did not obey them they 
were turned out of house and home, deprived of their lands, 
and sent adiift. Justice was denied them ; they were 
treated with cruelty and oppression. So far, most likely, 

' Pwkhttm'a Brgitta; 437, • Ibid., 458. 
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they were right ; the Lords Marchers were not sticklers for 
legal forms, they cared for Welsh Law probably even less 
than the modem English Judge, who is reported as saying 
he did not believe there was such a person as Howel Da. 
The English law was enforced — brutally enforced — when 
not obeyed, and according to their own showing the Welsh 
had not obeyed it, and did not consider they were bound 
to do so. The specific acts alleged may or may not be 
true, but it is certainly true that the Lords Marchers 
treated the Welsh as if they were not God's creatures. 

Peckham brought these complaints before Edward. The 
King declined to consider them ; the Welsh, he said, had 
brought all this trouble on themselves for not obeying the 
English law. That was the whole question. Edward was 
determined the Welsh should submit to English law ; the 
Welsh desired to live under their own. Peckham asked 
leave to interview the Welsh. This was granted, and he 
went. Llewellyn agreed to submit, saving his right to his 
people and his own status.^ Edward insisted on uncon- 
ditional surrender. At last Peckham persuaded the King 
to assent that if Llewellyn would surrender he should be 
given, out of some English county, an estate of £1,000 a 
year, which should go to his heirs male, and that his 
daughters should be properly provided for. Separate pro- 
posals were made to David ; he was to try, what was the 
great remedy for troublesome persons in those times, a 
journey to the Holy Land, and not return without leave ; 
if he did this provision would be made for his family. It 
would seem, from the terms being separate, the one set 
were not dependent on the other. Llewellyn, acting on 
Peckham's advice, accepted the terms proposed to him, 
so far as to submitting to the King, but objected to the 

^ Peckham's Regiêter, ii, 468. 
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other proposals, raainlj because the English could not 
be trusted. The Welsh referred to Otitobon's a^eement, 
denied it had been kept, and said they distrusted the King 
and the English. David absolutely refused the terms 
offered to him. 

These replies angered Peckham. On the 14th November 
he wrote back a letter in which abuse of the Welsh, quo- 
tations from Scripture, and from Canonists, are freely inter- 
spersed; they had nothing to glory about, he tells them, they 
boast "inradkeadvUerinaprocegsuviololatrutetusurpationis 
spoliie".' He is particularly furious with Howel Da, who, he 
says, received his instructions for his laws from the Devil. 
He tells them he is writing more in sorrow than in anger; 
that he is inclined to include the whole of the Welsh in the 
sentence of the gi'eater excommunication passed at the 
Council of Oxford against disturbers of the peace of tlie 
realm. 

This denunciation was far more to frighten than any 

thing else; Peckham did not break o£E the negotiations, 

but continued them, through his agent, a Dominican Priar, 

Adam de Nantmel. Llewellyn had practically submitted, 

and some kind of peace could have been arrived at if 

Peckham had really been sincere. It would have been easy 

to understand, if after the letter of 11th November the 

negotiations had been broken off, and Peckham had left 

Wales, but the continuance of the negotiations after the 

letter shews that there was something behind. Peckliam 

bwBfl, as has been stated, bent on establishing his power 

Archbishop over his Suffragans, and of taking the 

liness from their Courts to his. It seems probable 

at some agreement was arrived at between the King 

' Peckham's Rtÿittrr, ii, 474. See the account of Welsh customs 
lj|j) the document written hy one of Peckhsm'H clerks, anil printed in 
a App«udix,j«Mt, p. 81. 
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and Peckham; probably that he was to have a free 
hand in Wales in ecclesiastical matters if he gave up 
attempting to help the Welsh. Edward was in no posi- 
tion to dictate terms^ and was desirous of getting all the 
help he could. Between the 11th and the I8th November 
some understanding was arrived at, for Peckham left Wales 
between those dates. On the 18th he was at Chester, 
on the 22nd the King sent, ordering Peckham to attend 
at Northampton in January with reinforcements, to 
help in putting down the Welsh once for all, and this 
was probably the result of the understanding. Still the 
negotiations with Llewellyn were continued by Peckham, 
through the Dominican monk. On the 3rd December 
Peckham was at Leominster, on the 5th at Sugwas, where 
he stayed a week. From thence he wrote to the Dominican, 
Adam de Nantmel, whom he had sent into the parts of 
Snowdon to negotiate with Llewellyn, pointing out that he 
was to have returned as soon as possible, and that he 
had neither done this nor sent any news of his movements, 
asking why it was, and ordering him to return at once. 
This letter was written on the 11th December. On the 
same day, at no great distance, further up the Wye, 
" in partibus monies Gomerici ", Llewellyn was killed. 

It is difficult to say how much Peckham knew of what 
was going on. Some news of the English victory in South 
Wales gained by Edmund Mortimer over the Welsh must 
have reached him, he could hardly have been ignorant 
that Llewellyn had left Snowden and reached Builth. 
Why he did not recall his messenger when Llewellyn left 
Snowdon is also a matter not accounted for, unless it was 
that, having got the best terms he could out of the King, 
he was trying to get still better out of Llewellyn before 
deciding on his final action. 

Llewellyn's death determined Peckham's conduct. His 
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threat as to excommunicating, under the order of the 
Oxford Council, as disturbers of the peace of the realm 
those who did not submit, was at once carried out, he 
ordered the Dean of Hereford to excommunicate David and 
all his accomplices. There was no longer any doubt as to 
which side would win, so no doubt as to how Peckham 
should act ; the King's side was the one out of which he 
could get the most, so he took it. He went on to Hereford, 
and from there, on the 28th December, sent to the Bishop 
of London Edward's letter of the 22nd November for the 
Clergy to meet at Northampton to settle how to finish off 
the Welsh ; directing the Bishop to cite all the Canter- 
bury Suffragans to attend, including, as he hoped, (Swin- 
field) the elect of Hereford. 

While at Sugwas, or on his way to Hereford, Peckham's 
messenger, Adam de Nantmel, either returned, or Peckham 
had some communication with Edmund Mortimer as to 
Llewellyn's death; for Peckham wrote to the King from 
Pembridge, that there was found on the most secret part 
of Llewellyn's body some things he had seen, among them 
a letter disguised by false names. Peckham sent a copy 
of the letter to Bumell the Chancellor. Peckham had also 
received a letter from the Lady Maud Longespeye asking 
that Llewellyn might be absolved. Peckham replied that 
unless some of those who were at Llewellyn's death came 
to him and produced evidence that Llewellyn had repented, 
he could not do it. He also told the King that Edmund de 
Mortimer had stated that he heard that Llewellyn when 
dying asked for a priest, and the day he was killed, a 
Cistercian sang mass to him. Peckham went on to ask 
the King to spare any clerks he might take prisoners in 
Snowdon. 

Whether Llewellyn was absolved or not does not 
appear, but his body was carried off and buried by the 
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Cistercians in the Abbey Church of Cwm Hir. His head, 
crowned with ivy, was sent to London and placed on the 
Tower. 

It is not a little sin^lar that nothing is said by 
Peckham about the piece of the Cross that was found on 
Llewelljrn's body ; all accounts agree that such a relic was 
found, and was given up to Edward. It could hardly 
have been included among "the few smaU things" which 
Peckham saw. The piece of the Cross does not seem to 
have reached the hands of Mortimer. Certain Welshmen, 
Avian, son of Ynor Llewellyn, David, Meyler, and Goronow 
his sons, Goronow, son of David, Avyan, David Dayhoc, 
and Tegnaret his sons, brought it to Edward at Aber 
Conway, and so important did he consider it that he 
granted to these Welshmen exemption from military 
service outside the four cantrefs.* All the accounts of 
Llewellyn's death contain some mention of the relic 
being handed over to Edward. The Annals of Waverley^ 
say : " A portion of the Cross of our Lord, large and 
precious, with other relics that among the Welsh were 
held most valuable, were handed over to Edward King of 
England." The Winchester annalist says : — "A great piece 
of our Lord's Cross, which is called in Welsh, Crosseneyeh, 
with many other celebrated relics, was delivered up to 
Edward King of England."' 

Edward brought this relic to London, and took it in 
state to Westminster, where he was met by the Archbishop 
with his Suffragans in full canonicals ; he was escorted up 
the Church to the great altar, on which he solemnly placed 
tliis piece of the true Cross of our Lord, adorned with 
gold, gems, and precious stones, which he had brought 
with him from Wales.* The subsequent history of the 

' Ifymer, i, 630. » p. 401, Rolls ed. 

' See Ann, Wiffomie, p. 489, Bollfi ed. * Ann, Waverley, p. 402. 
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relic I have not been able io trace. It was clearly one on 
which both Welsh and English set a high value, and as 
afterwards Edward offered up in the Abbey the stone 
from Scone, as a symbol of his Scotch triumph, so then he 
offered up in the Abbey this piece of the Cross from Wales 
as the symbol of his Welsh triumph. 

I have not been able to make out how this relic came to 
Wales, and was entrusted to the Welsh princes, nor what 
was its subsequent fate after it was deposited in West- 
minster Abbey ; nor have I been able to collect any 
details either as to the relics or the other small things that 
i^eckham saw in Mortimer's custody, which were taken 
from Llewellyn after his death. The letter disclosing the 
disaffection of the English Barons also disappeared. 
Whether the Chancellor thought it best to suppress it, or 
whether those who were named in it saw that Llewellyn's 
death had converted the cause of the Welsh with another 
lost cause, and made their peace, it is not now possible 
to say. 

The documents as to Llewellyn and Peckham seem to 
justify the following conclusions : 

(1) That there was some understanding between the 

Papal Court and Llewellyn. 

(2) That Peckham was instructed to carry out that 

understanding. 

(8) That Peckham was determined to enforce through- 
out his province the right of his, the Archiepis- 
copal. Court to hear, not merely appeals, but 
also any other cases that might be brought in 
Episcopal Courts. 

(4) That Peckham was desirous of extending this juris- 
diction to the four Welsh Dioceses, and to sub- 
stitute, as far as possible, the English ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction for the Welsh Laws. 
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(5) That as long as there was a prospect of getting 

such a concession from Llewellyn, Peckham sup- 
ported him ; but when he found that Llewellyn 
insisted on the Welsh laws being observed, 
Peckham's policy shifted, and he negotiated 
with Edward as to the terms in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

(6) That Edward and Peckham came to an agreement 

as to the establishment or development of the 
English ecclesiastical system in Wales. 

(7) That Peckham tried if he could get anything 

better out of Llewellyn, but that the death of 
Llewellyn terminated the negotiations. 

It is tempting to speculate and try to make out more, 
but the documents do not justify anything more. They 
do prove that Peckham cared nothing for the Welsh ; 
that he cared much for extending the power of Canter- 
bury ; and that Peckham was prepared to support which- 
ever side would give him the best terms. How he used 
the power he obtained, and made his celebrated visitations 
of the Welsh dioceses, must be left for another paper. 

It may, however, be well to mention one or two matters 
on the Welsh war which are to be found in the Worcester 
Register. They shew that before we can get a complete 
account of the times, the Episcopal Registers require 
to be fully examined, and the details they give utilized. The 
Worcester Register shews the following facts. The Council 
of Northampton, mentioned in the King's letter, was not 
wholly satisfactory, it was adjourned to be held in London, 
in the new Temple, at the octave of the Holy Trinity.* 
The Bishop of London wrote to the Bishop of Worcester, 
reciting an order from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
that effect. 

' Giflfard's Iteŷiêter, 172. 
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The King had to draw much of his supplies for the war 
from England. In 1283 there was a writ to the Sheriff of 
Gloucester ordering him to provide sixty quarters of corn 
and sixty quarters of oats for the use of the King, wherever 
they were to be found, whether in the liberty of the Abbey 
of Westminster, or the liberty of Cleeve (the Bishop's), 
and to deliver them at Tewkesbury, to be carried to Shrews- 
bury, as the King had ordered/ One advantage of being on 
the Welsh expedition was that those serving there escaped 
taxation. In Giffard's Register is an entry headed^ " Mode 
of taxing the com, and on what persons.'" Among the 
exemptions are Edmund, brother of the King, the Earl of 
Gloucester, the Earl of Hereford, the Earl Warren, the 
Earl of Warwick, the Earl Marshal, John Giffard, John 
de Sancto Johanne, and other magnates who are in the 
expedition of the King in Wales, they and their towns are 
not to be taxed. 

For the support of the expedition into Wales the Com- 
mons of the Kingdom had granted to the King a thirtieth 
of all their movable goods. Giffard's Register contains the 
following instructions as to how the levy was to be made : — ' 

''The mode of taxing the thirtieth of all movable goods granted by 

the oommonalty of the kingdom to the King for the expenses of his 

expedition into Wales, in collecting which the King is willing to 

«voept those things which were excepted in the grant of the fifteenth, 

nij granted to him. First, that inquiry should be made by 

ocmoeming the movable goods of every one within the limits 

id to them which were held on the octave of St. Michael, 

wird I, upon a lay fee or belonging to a lay fee. That in- 

•ton and assessment should be made in the following form, 

nely, of the com, as well in the granges and granaries as on the 

Juds aown, and of com, wheat, barley, mesline oats, peas, beans, and 

twiteoever other kind of com, and also of hay, forage, oxen, bulls, 

oowi, aheep, goata, pigs, and other animals, and of bees, honey, wax. 



^ «IMMh Bvute*, 198. *Ibid^l^ ' idîei., 196 
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oow horns, mares, oolts, draught horses, <&c. Of merchants {negocia- 
türiímê) in the towns of Upland (in milts de Uppeland)j as well chaplains 
(eap^Ute) as others, of the value of their goods, and of goo<ls alienated, 
amoved, or consumed, from the said octave till now, that their true 
value might he estimated. Also in mercantile cities, boroughs, and 
towns, the goods of merchants or others might be estimated and 
assessed and their vessels and utensils of gold, silver, brass, or other 
metal, and the meat or fish or other thing for human food or fit to be 
made into money. Of the men of Uppelaunde {De hominibus vero de 
Uppelaund), if they had larders {lardaria), meat, or fish, which they 
kept for sale, they should be estimated and assedsed, but not others 
wise. Those only were to be excepted who lately gave aid to the 
King. The said jurors should also make the lord of the house, or in 
his absence his bailiff, take an oath, if it should be necessary, to state 
the goods which he had on the said octave, with their value, as well 
as those alienated, amoved, or consumed as others (night and day 
garments and private treasure with which they are not accustomed 
to traffic only excepted). The assessors shall give the names of those 
unwilling to swear to the ministers appointed by the King. Of those 
who should acquire lands by inheritance, escheat, ward, or other 
manner, after the aforesaid octave, there shall be computed the sum 
of the acres sown, or other the movable goods in their hands. That 
inquiry be made who were the knights who did no service for the 
King in Wales in the present war, and of their goods, that it be 
inquired also if anything has been alienated by fraud by reason of the 
thirtieth. If anyone alleges that his goods ought not to be taxed he is 
to be ordered to bring his case before the ministers aforesaid. That 
no one be assessed unless his goods are worth half a mark at the least. 
That the jurors shall well and faithfully execute their business, 
otherwise severe punishment will follow their perjury and falseness.** 

In July 1283, the Bishop of Worcester wrote to 
the King congratulating him on bis successes over the 
Welsh, which he said were due to the intercession of 
the Blessed Mary, Mother of God, St. Oswald, and St. 
Wulstan, special patrons of the Church of Worcester. 
Obviously a reminder that gratitude was a lively sense of 
favours to come.* 

In 1284 Pope Martin IV issued a Bull giving to the 

^ Giffard's RegUter, 203. 
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Bishops of Worcester and Bangor power to absolve those 
excommunicated and sacrilegious persons who during the 
wars between Henry III and Simon de Montfort, and 
between Llewellyn Prince of Wales and David his brother 
and King Edward had committed homicide of religious 
persons and secular clerks.* The King writes from Aber 
on the 26 August 1284, under his Privy Seal, to the Bishop 
of Worcester, ordering him to execute this Bull after taking 
counsel with Walter de Bathonia, but nothing is said about 
the Bishop of Bangor. He also wrote to the Bishop of 
Chichester, ordering him to publish the Pope's Bull in his 
diocese." 

The costs of tlie Welsh war went on for some time. 
In 1285 a writ was sent to the Sheriff of Worcester to levy 
40«. on the Bishop of Worcester for scutage for the King's 
army in Wales, and similar writs were sent to the Sheriffs 
of Warwick, Gloucester, Wiltshire, Southampton, Somerset 
and Hereford.' This does not seem to have been success- 
ful, for later in the same year other writs were sent to the 
same Sheriffs to obtain payment of the scutage due from 
the Bishop for the King's army in Wales.* 

One other consequence of the Welsh war may be noticed. 
From the Worcester Register it appears that both the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of Worcester alleged that the ex- 
penses they had been put to in regard to it had crippled 
them, and the Bishop of Worcester required compensa- 
tion. It must be remembered that both were Minorite 
Friars, and so in accordance with the fundamental rule of 
their order could possess no property, not even a Breviary. 
On his return from Wales Peckham was asked for a 
subscription by Cardinal Gaetano to help the son of J. de 



' Giflfard'8 Register, 248. " Ibid., 248. 

» Ibid,, 266. * Ibid., 267. 
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Columma ; he replied that he could not give it, as amoiigf 
his other misfortunes, not the least was the fact of 
the enormous expenses he had incurred in going on a 
fruitless journey to Wales, to bring about peace, which 
prevented him doing what he should have liked.* GiflPard 
alleged that the loans he had incurred by the Welsh 
rebellion had quite crippled him, prevented him exorcising 
hospitality, so asked the Pope to allow him to appropriate 
the fruits of one of the livings in the Diocese, Bishop's 
Cleeve, for the expenses of his table."* He was supported 
in this by the King, who not only wrote himself to Pope 
Martin IV, asking that in consideration of the sterility of 
the land with which the Bishoprick of Worcester was 
endowed, the concourse of rich and poor going to the 
Bishop because the Bishoprick is between England and 
Wales, and because the Bishop came from the nobility 
of the Kingdom, was of good repute, and of great literary 
ability, he hoped that the Church of Bishop's Cleeve, of 
which the Bishop held the right of patronage, might be 
appropriated to his use ;^ but also to the English Cardinal 
Hugh of Evesham, Archdeacon of Worcester, urging the 
same thing ; and the Queen wrote in the same strain to the 
Bishop of Tusculum.* The united efforts were successful, 
the profits of the Church of Cleeve were appropriated to 
the Bishop's table to compensate him for the money he 
had spent on the Welsh War.' 

* Peckham's BegUter, ii, 494. 

» Giffard's BegisUr, 222. ' Giffard's Register, 223. 

* Ibid,, 224. ' Ibid., 396. 
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It will be as well to add a dociiment, from the first volume 1 
of the Report of t/ie Histiirical M88. Commission for 1901, I 
which is among the Records of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canferbury.' Mr. Lane Poole describes it as "a fragment 
of a history written late in the 13th century and possibly 
drawn up by one of Archbishop Peckham'a clerks at the 
time when he was occupied with the Welsh negotiation." J 
This is most likely to be so, as the style is very similar J 
to that of tlie letters in Peckham's Register on the Welsh ■ 
war, and probably all were written by the same scribe. 

" [QJueraadmodum ystoriagrophomra grata laudabilisque 
prioritas rerum gestarum nobis scribentlo seriem pro nobie 
liactemus laboravit sic et nostre postentatis tenetur gratu- 
itas de hiis que nostris contigerujit t^mporibus vel que per 
fide diguorum relatum ad nostrum pervenerunt auditum 
aliquid notitie nostrorum relinquere posteriorum : ut ilia 
quibuB scitis et memorie commendatis incumbentia sibi 
discretius ordinare ac se contra futura pericula poterunt 
cautiuB premunire, et que ad eorum notitiam propter ignor- 
antiam miiiime pervenirent vel forte perventa succedentibua 
temporum intervallis de ipsorum labili memoria possent j 
oblivionis pumice aboliri, saltim scripture inspectio repr^ I 
sentet. Ea propter ego, licet in comparacione Ule cui ^ 
pat«rfamilia8 unicum talentum ad negotiandum tradidisse 
refertur,' quodammodo quo ad paucitatem michi concesse' 
scientie dici possim, pecuniam tamen domini mei vel meum 
Tomerem nolens in terram abscondere ne forte rubigine 
^ eonsumatur, de illius confisus gratia, qui nulU inproperana 
'li omnOnis affitienter' et qui oa tetigit leremie dicens, 

eee po»ai verba mea in ore tuo,' quique dicit per lacobum 



■It is in Vol. iii. pp. 169. 170, of the Books lettered -'Swl».^ 
9 "Vftcante," but is really a. volume containing records found in 
I ' Matth. XXV, 14-25. All the notes to thia document a 
I lirinted in the Jlrport of the Hist. MSS. Commuaion. 
I 'Except the laat three letters the whole of this word has beeaj 
I nihbed away. 
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apostolum et Ezechielem prophetam et psalmum, Aperi vel 
DUata OS tuum et adimpleho Ultid,^ et alibi Cum fueritis ante 
reges et presides nolite soliciti esse^ et alibi in psalmo 
Domintis dahit verhwm evangelizantihus in virtute mìdtaŷ^ 
etc., et 08 aperiam et calamum preparabo ad scribendum 
guerram [gestam*] in Wallia hiis diebus. Hec ut omnibus 
circa earn causa divine liqueat ultionis que de ipsa divina 

fuisse [ ] quicquid factum est in 

eadem factum dei non hominis videatur, Wallensium con- 
diciones et modum prout verius et compendiosius potero, 

d [ ] latoriis nee cuiquam capud pec- 

catoris oleo inpinguabo, cum cuiquam preter merita 
doleam famam dare. Natio [ • • ] Wallensium 
[ . . ] exterminio erudita obliquo eloquio Grece lingue 
de Troia traxit onginem, que post excidium huiusmodi 

[ ] hue illucque dispersa ocean is fluc- 

tíbus exposuit se in lignis. Quam cum diversas ad insulas 
fluctus equorei sepius proiecissent, tandem suasu diabolico 
in silvestri furibundaque Cambria se recepit. Que talis 
patroni beneplacitis nisa est inherere prout calami mei 
officio patefiet. Cum enim, sacra t<estante pagina, tria 
sunt que Altissimo multum placent, scilicet, concordia 
fratrumry amor proximorumy et mr et muLier sihi bene con- 
sentientesy* nichil hiis tribus erat odibilius isti genti ; et ne 
longe petantur exempla, Lewelinus Wallie nuper princeps 
Owenum fratrem suum primogenitum carceri mancipavit 
tenuitque captum fere toto tempore vite sue. David 
alium fratrem suum voluntarie relegavit. Rotherum 
quartum fratrem suum quem obsidem posuerat liberare 
postmodum non curavit. Bt quem amorem habuerunt ad 
proximos, cedes hominum senum et iuvenum, virorum et 
mulierum, nee non inf antium, f actaque per eos manif estant 
incendia et rapine. Et ne tertium membrum videar pre- 
terire, in terra Wallie generaliter est hucusque servatum, 
quod quecunque mulier nobilis seu vilis habens virum 
quantumcumque fortem, divitem, atque pulcrum ac secun- 

* Easek. ii, 8 ; Ps. kxx, 11 [Ixxxi, 10]. 

* I supply these last words from Luc. xii, 1 1 . They appear to be in 
part interlined, but the writing has almost completely perished from 
aamp. The injury extends through several lines, an<i besides making 
many readings necessarily conjectural, leaves some lacunae whicn 
cannot be filled up. 

»Ps.lxvii, 12[lxviii, 11]. 

*• The writing has perished. ' Eccli. xxv, 2. 

G 2 
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dum conditionem regionis illius nobilem, reputaret omnibus 
se infainem nisi lenonem haberet vel amasiuni cum marito, 
licet ipso conditionibus omnibus viliorem. Viri quoque 
le^timas habentes uxores, maritalis thori contempto con- 
cubitu, passim et indiflPerenter modo has modo illas 
capiebant ; nee in cuiuslibet f ornicationis specie correction! 
ecclesiastice, prohibente principe, locus erat; sed ex tali 
coitu generati in parentis^ utriusque successione legitimis 
preferrentur, vel saltim succederunt cum [ . . . . ^] 
quod in iisdem fratribiis est upertum, quia^ licet illegitimi, 
tamen parentibus successerunt. Gens ista malis huiusmodi 
non contenta ociosa [li] center [?] nuUi Anglico, ut alii, 
fidem servavit hucusque, nisi forsitan utlagatis. Et 
breviter bonum facere non credebat nisi dum vacabat 
ebrietatibus, camis luxui, homicidiis, incendiis, vel 
rapinis; ac corporis desidia sauciata non qnerebat pro 
victu quomodolibet laborare nisi per rapinam tantummodo 
vel per furtum, paucis villanis dum taxat exceptis, qui 
terras taliter qualiter excolebant. Et quod ita vixerint a 
tempore cuius potest hominis memoria recordari usque ad 
annum decimum regni Edwardi regis Angl[ie] tertii, 
seniores Anglie requirantur, quid ipsi et quociens de gente 
viderint huiusmodi, et quid ab eorum patribus de ipsius 
vita maliciis audiverunt. Et credo quod auditores citius 
tedio gravabuntur ex hiis que de ista materia poterunt 
enarrari, quam patrata fuerant recitata. Set forte queri 
posset quid fecit natio Anglicana temporibus retroactis, 
quare gentis istius, quam totiens invenerat repugnantem, 
memoriam non abstulit de hoc mundo. Respondeo quod 
quotiens Reges mitissimi Anglicorum f aciente* dicte gentis 
malitia concitati ad partes venerunt Wallie ipsam penitus 
destruere cogitantes, istorum regum animos presen'a natio 
simulata penitentia mitigavit, ipsique Reges, iuxta illud 
quod evangelista Christum dixisse testatur, nmi dico septies 
ŵt usque septuagesies septieSy^ etc., totiens huic nationi 
perverse remiseruut commissa, quotiens committere pre- 
sumpserunt. Et quia nolo tedere animos auditorum, 
resecare* que super hiis amplius dici possent ad intellectum 
huius operis dirigam calamum atque mentem. Relegatus 

1 MS. inpentes. 

^ The writing is here concealed by an orange stain. 

3 So MS. ; perhaps for patente. ^ JVlatth. xviii, 22. 

^ MS. reseca. 
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itaque dictus David ab Edwardo predict» nondum ad regni 
solium sublimato, cum honore maximo in socium est 
susceptus. Datisque sibi de dictís possessionibus Edwardi 
quantum ei sufficere poterat et debebat, traditur ei 
quedam in regni nobilioribus in uxorem. Cumque idem 
Edwardus fuisset de Regem inunctus, ac magnates, Comi- 
tes, Barones, et milites regni pro terris suis homagia 
cum fidelitatis debito facere tenerentur, dictus superius 
Lewelinus homagium debitum nisi Bex illud inter dumos 
Wallie reciperet, eidem Regi prestare recusans, non solum 
depredatus est gentes suas, verum etiam indifferenter nulli 
parcens condicioni, sexui, vel etati, quos potuit interfecit. 
Rex autem^ non statim volens prorumpere ad viiidictam, 
totiens ipsum L. facturum sibi homagium iudicialiter 
evocavit, quotiens sibi et suis magnatibus conveniens 
visum fuit, ita quod fere tractuui trium annorum evoca- 
tiones huiusmodi habuerunt. Demum eodem Lewelino 
quod tenebatur facere contempnente' dictus Rex, Walliam 
tarn per terram^quam per mare armis et portuensi navigio 
circumcingens^ super dictum L., Cantreda quatuor cum 
Angles* conquisivit. Cumque videret idem L. se diu Regi 
resist^re non valere, veniam petiit etobtinuitde com missis, 
fidelitatem et homagium Regi London' faciendo, licet eas 
postmodum diutius non servavit. Quibus f actis de liberali 
[p. 170] mansuetudine innata regibus Anglicanis, datur ei 
regis consanguinea in uxorem ; restituitur, Angles' ; et 
David fratri suo de conquisitis, una cum aliis terris quas 
de dono Regis ipsius prius habuerat, duo Cantreda 
donantur verisimiliter meliora. Hiis peractis silet Cam- 
bria quinque annis, infra quos Rex tria tam in boriali 
quam in australi parte Wallie firmat castra. Completis 
siquidem quinque annis, cum Rex ipse Wallenses plus 
solito velle servare pacem crederet, en subito tempore illo 
quo communiter peccatores de omnibus peccatis suis et 
pravis cogitationibus penitere ac camem suam pro suis 
excessibus macerare consueverunt, tempore videlicet 
passionis^ vigilia Pasche floride, anno dicti Regis E. x"»**,* 
David ille perditionis et' ingratitudinis filius, confederatis 
sibi Lewelino principe, Reso Vachan, Gronw* ab Heylyn, 

^ MS. contemptentem. '^ 21 March 1281-2. 

» £t omitted in MS. 

•* The w is followed by an upright stroke which may be a mere 
flourish at the end of the line. 



Shortly after, sometime in 1370-71, according to an 
entry in the Record of Carnarvon (p, 133), one Gmffydd 
Sills, a free tribesman of Anglesey, was tried and found 
guilty at Conway, de sedicione de eo quod adherens fuieeet 
Owino Lawegogh inimico et proditori praedicti domini prin- 
eipia et 'de eonsilio praedicti Owyni ad -moveiidam guerram in 
Wallia contra praedictwm dominum principem. 

It is undoubtedly curious that üruffydd Sais should be 
an adherent and "of the council" of an Owen Lawgoch, 
who was designing a war in Wales at the very time that 
Owen ap Thomas was being adjudged a traitor to the 
King for having joined the King's enemies over sea. The 
coincidence is so striking, that it was remarked many years 
before Principal Rhys drew fresh attention to it last year. 
But a single coincidence, however curious, is not sufficient 
to base such a proposition upon as we are now asked to 
accept. 

On the other hand, the omissions are equally curious, 
if we are disposed to embrace Mr. Edward Owen's con- 
jecture. 

1. Owen ap Thomas is nowhere accused of having 
intended to make war in Wales, The last inquisitio was 
made on Jan. 20, 1370 — not many months, perhaps not 
many weeks, before the conviction of Gruffydd Sais. ìío 
mention is made of any act of treason except that of joining 
tJie King's enemies over sea. Had Owen ap Thomas 
designed to raise a revolt in Wales, is it probable that 
the fact should not be mentioned in the inquisitio ? 

2. Before a man would be known generally by an 
epithet such as "Lawgoch", it is fair to assume that he 
would be well-known personally in Wales. The "Owen 
Lawgoch " of tlie Record of Carnarvon was so well-known 

yersoiiage in tlie locality that no further description of 
him was thought necessary. This does not fit in with 
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whut 18 known of the career of Owen de Gnllea. Bom 
about 1ÎÍ32, he went abroad to the Court of King Philip of 
France in his youth. As Philip died in 1350 he must 
have been in France before that year. He is not known 
to have returned to this country before 1365, and Froissart 
distinctly states that he took part in the battle of Poietiers 
in 1356, and went as captain of a Free Company to Lom- 
bardy after the Peace of Bretagne in 1360. The tenants 
of his father's manor of Dynas in Montgomery knew so 
little of him in \36i that they made a return to the effect 
that Thomas ap Bhodri had died without heirs. *'It is, 
indeed, impossible to resist the conclusion," says Mr. 
Owen (p. Ò2) "that tliey knew nothing of Owen: and if 
they, the tenants of Dynas, knew little, how much less the 
rest of the Principality." 

Owen could not, according to Mr. Edward Owen's ac- 
count, have remained more than a year in England. Dur- 
ing his sojourn there is no record of his ever having visited 
any part of Wales. He had no near relatives in the 
country, his childhood had been passed in England, his 
youth and early manhood — 16 of his best years — in France 
and on the Continent. It is not likely that he knew 
Welsh, or that he had begun to cherish the high ambition, 
which he proclaimed in 1372, of winning back the crown 
of his ancestors. There exists no evidence — or, at least, 
none is forthcoming — that he was known in Wales in 
1371. No contemporary bard sang his praises; no men- 
tion of his name is to be found in any Welsh record for 
another generation. Is it conceivable, then, tliat so com- 
plete a stranger should have been briefly and concisely 
described in an othcial record in Carnarvon as " Owen of 
the Red Hand"? Is it to be supposed that the personal 
peculiarities of Owen ap Thomas — who hod lived uearly 
all his life " in lotiginguie partibue " — were 80 well known 
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to hie countrymen in Carnarvon that he was familiarly 
known as " Lawgoch".' 

3, Not only is tlie identity of this "Owen Lawgoch" 
left undisclosed, but the nature and time of his offence are 
not mentioned. It is to be noted that Owen is said to 
have intended to make war in Wales against the Prince, 
while Owen ap Thomas's offence was against the King. It 
is a pity that there seems to be no entry in the Ministers' 
Accounts, which can help to clear up the mystery. 

ii, Mr. Edward Owen admits that the entry in the 
Record of Carnarvon is by no means conclusive, and he 
seeks to bridge the chasm in the identification of the two 
Owens by other evidence. At one time Mr. Owen seems 
to have been satisfied by a poem of Llewelyn ap Cynwrig 
Ddu Fôn, which is set out at length by Mr. J. H. Davies. 

" It is impossible to road the poem (says Mr. Owen), withoat 
RcknowledgiDg that ii» teilimony ie ample a» to the identity <if Oteen 
Laipffoch with Owen o£ Wales." 

And again (p. 73): — 

"The defective link, tlint is, the idontiflcution of Owen ap Thomas 
up Rhodri with Owrni Lawgoch, though mor»1Iy certain, is rendered 
ubnolutely bo by the same old poem of Llewelyn ap Cynwrig Ddu, to 
whiuh we have already alluded ; for the bard, in nddrating the 
rtd-handfl Oipmi, dietitxtly styles him the son of Tkomae andyrandêon t(f 
Rhodri." 

No one who reads the poem with any care can faU to see 
that, whatever else it may mean, it certainly does not mean 
that Owen Lawgoch and Owen ap Thomas are one and the 
same person. Mr. J. H. Davies makes no such claim for 



' Mr, Edward Owen, in a note on p. 72, seems to suggest that Owen 
of WuliiB was culled " Llawgouh " beeauao he wiis wounded in the 
hand during his Httiick upon Guernsey. But tliat uttaclc took place 
in 1372; whereas the Record of Carnarvmi mentions an Owen 
Lawgoch in 1370-X, 
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the poem as is made by Mr. Owen. Indeed, he expressly 
says (p. 72) : — 

** In line 32 there is a mention of Owen Lawgoch, but ice have quite 
/ailed to gather its meaning or make out its connection with the three 
preceding lines,^ 

Later on a distinct reference is made to Owen ap 
Thomas ap Bhodri, but he is in no way identified with 
Owen Lawgoch. 

The heading given by Mr. J. H. Davies to the poem is 
^*Cywydd i Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri." It does not 
appear if that is the heading given in the MS. or not. If 
it is, it is submitted that it is erroneous. The poem is not 
one in praise of Owen ap Thomas, who is mentioned as 
having been murdered, and who could not therefore be the 
deliverer of Wales. The real point of the poem, it is sug- 
gested, is in the four lines : — 

** O lias Owain Gain Gwynedd 
Fab Tomas ffureiddwas y ffydd 
Mae gan Grist gyfiawn wisgall 
Awen aer Owen arall." 

Who this "aer Owen arall" was is a matter of conjec- 
ture; but it may well be that the poet, while lamenting the 
failure of the old prophecies about Owen Lawgoch, and 
the death of Owen ap Thomas, the last male representative 
of the princely line of Gwynedd, should take consolation 
in the fact that "aer Owen arall" — such as Henry of 
Richmond, the grandson of Owen Tudor — would come 
from over the sea to fulfil the old hrvdiau of the bards. 

iii. Though Mr. Edward Owen, on p. 73, professes to be 
satisfied with the poem of Llewelyn, he says, three pages 
later, that he regards the entry in the Harleian MSS. 
folio 636, note g, " as supplying the link hitherto required 
to unite Owen Lawgoch, Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri, and 
Owen of Wales, in one indissoluble identity." The entry 
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iteelf was made about two centuries after the death of 
Owen of Wales, — a fact which, one would have thought, 
would have made a scholar of Mr, Owen's standing and 
experience pause before accepting it as conclusive. But it 
ia not only two centuries late, but in every particular 
which can be put to the test of independent evidence it is 
incorrect and even nonsensical. This is a short list of the 
writer's errors :— 

1. Thomas Rotherick, the father of Owen " Legate", 
is said to have " pretended without title to have been 
Prince of Wales'". Thomas, as far as ia known, made no 
such pretence. 

2. " And there was put in prisou and there died." 
There ia not a tittle of evidence that this assertion is 
true. 

3. " Owen aforesaid went into Denmarke." No record 
of this journey is to be found anywhere, though the Owen 
Lawgoch of the bards is expected to come from Denmark 
to rout the Saxon. 

4. " Of purpose to have wedded the king's daughter." 
This is merely " the luxuriant accretion of a treacherous 
memory." 

5. " His own chamborlayne slew him." By a atret«h of 
imagination only can John Lambe be termed Owen's 
■'chamberlain", 

6. " Tlie King exiled the said eh amber la yne." Mr. 
Edward Owen has shown that Lambe was honoured and 
rewarded by the Kizig for murdering Owen de Ualles. 

" The very mixture of fiction .... and of fact 
. , . . gives the notice an importance for us," says 
Mr. Owen, "that it would not have poaaeesed had it been 
conöned tw facts alone." A strange doctrine, suiely, and 
one that revei-ses the usual practice of histoidans and 
archteologists as well as of lawyers. Because the writer 
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can be proved to be wrong in every statement of fact 
which can be tested by independent evidence, he is 
entitled to credence on a point in acute controversy for 
which there exists little or no other proof ! 

But even this writer does not call Owen ap Thomas 
"Owen Lawgoch". He describes him as "Owen Logate", 
which Mr. Edward Owen assumes is the same as " Law- 
goch". The assumption is purely gratuitous and arbitrary. 
We find that the Manor of Allhurst, of which the writer 
was treating, was granted to "Roger atte Gate" after it 
had been forfeited by " Owen Rotherick " (Cal. Pat. 
RoUsy 4 Ric. II, p. 1). We might as well assume that the 
stupid herald, who is responsible for an entry teeming 
with inaccuracies, mixed up the two men " atte Gate " 
and "Owen", and by a characteristic effort arrived at 
" Logate " ! 

iv. With regard to the other two MSS. cited by Mr. 
Owen (Pen. MS. 119 and Harl. 1157), it is sufficient to note 
that neither could have been written before 1550, and 
that probably the date of both is in the 17th century. 
The evidence only goes to show that as early as the 
beginning of the 17th century, Welshmen had taken 
to misreading mediaeval poems. The writer of the 
note in the Pen. MS. (Gruffydd Hiraethog?) had 
evidently read Froissart's account of Owen de Galles, 
either in the original, or in Lord Bemer's translation 
(1528), or in some Welsh version. He had also read some 
of the old hrudiau — perhaps he had copied the poem of 
Llewelyn ap Cjmwrig Ddu which Mr. Edward Owen still 
thinks contains "ample testimony" of the identity of 
Owen Lawgoch and Owen de Galles. Thomas Stephens, 
in his essay on the Madoc myth, showed how prone the 
Welshmen of Elizabeth were to misunderstand mediaeval 
Welsh poetry, and to build upon their misinterpretations 
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an imposing edifice of legend. The writer of the Peniarth 
MS. had evidently misunderstood the references in 15th 
century cywyddau to Owen ap Thomas and Owen Lawgoch. 
From the very nature of the case, the MS. can be no 
evidence of any value as to the identity of the Owen 
Lawgoch of the Record of Carnarvon, 

Who then was Owen Lawgoch? He would be a rash 
man who would, in our present state of knowledge, at- 
tempt to identify him. This much is certain. In 1371, 
or a short time before, there was a traitor and outlaw who 
was called " Owen Lawgoch". It may be that he was but 
an outlaw of local fame — a predecessor of the bandits who 
were called "Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy". But who- 
ever he was, it is fairly certain that he was not the Owen 
Lawgoch of tradition, the Owen who is said to lie in a 
cave in Carmarthenshire ready for the summons which 
will call him to deliver Wales from the yoke of the op- 
pressor. That Owen is of a far more ancient origin. We 
find him as early as the earliest Welsh MSS. Mr. J. H. 
Davies, in his paper, cites a few lines from the Mostyn 
MS. 133 :— 



" Pan fo midd redyn 
Pan f o koch kelyn 
Y daw gwyr Llychlyn 

** Gidag Owain Lowgoch 
A' ibaladr rryddgoch 
I guro Saeson fel moch 



a'i bwaill awchliw 



' Ynghors Vochno." 



The MS. is in the handwriting, according to Mr. 
Gwenogfryn Evans, of John Jones, Gelli, who flourished 
1600-1623, but it is ascribed both in this MS. and by Sir 
Thos. Williams (Pen. MS. 94) to Taliesin. That is a 
fact not without significance — that Taliesin should have 
been supposed to have predicted the coming of Owen 
Lawgoch^ the deliverer, from over the sea in company 
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with the men of Denmark and Scandinavia (Llychlyn) to 
conquer the Saxons in Cors Fochno.' 

Now, in the Black Book of Carmarthen (circa 1170 a.d.) 
the names are given of nine battle-fields, and among them 
** Cad Corsmochno", '^Cad Kyminod", and "Cad leithion" 
(p. 31), where the Welsh will triumph over their foes. 
Not only in poems ascribed to Taliesin, but in many others 
we find constant references to these battle-fields, and often 
in connection (as in the lines cited above) with the name 
of Owen Lawgoch. That, it is submitted, is the meaning 
of the reference to Owen Lawgoch and Taliesin in the 
poem of Llewelyn ap Cynwrig Ddu, which has already 
been mentioned. The same idea runs through a poem by 
lolo Goch, (p. 224, Ashton's Edition), in which the follow- 
ing lines occur: — 

" Darogan Uthr Ben Dragwn 
Y bu hir mai byw yw hwn 
Weithiau jrmlid greulon groch 
Owain wiw loiwgan lowgoch 
Cyn'a lie y byddi'm geiiitach 
Ynghors Fochno gaergro grach,** etc., etc. 

In another poem of lolo Goch's (p. 210), a still more 
distinct reference to the ^^ naw cad yn daladwy " is made 
in a poem which begins — 

" Y gwr hir, ni'th gar Hani, 
Adfyd aethy a wyd fy w di ? " 

and which is evidently a poem written to Glyndwr during 
his *^ retirement" in 1406-7. 

Without further labouring a point which could be illus- 
trated by dozens of quotations from mediaeval poetry, we 

^ Of course it is not suggested that Taliesin was in fact the author 
of the lines. The only significance attaching to the lines is that they 
show that early in the 17th century John Jones, Gelli, and Sir Thomas 
Williams, believed the tradition about Owen Lawgoch to be so old 
that they ascribed the lines to an early Welsh poet. 
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may sum up our conclusions by saying that the tradition 

about Owen Lawgoch, the deliverer of Wales, is much 

earlier than Owen de Guiles. So prevalent was the 

tradition early in the 15th century, that lolo Goch refers 

to it in poems to Owen Glyndwr, in which he would 

fain assure his countrymen that his patron was the Owen 

whom they had long been expecting. Lewys Gljn Cothi, 

later in the century, in his poem to Owen ap Gruffydd ap 

Nicholas, alludes to the same tradition : — 

" Cri Owain Rhodri lle'r oedd 
Aeth ei of n i eithafoedd : 
Owain y glyn hen a'i gledd ; 
Owain Niclas a'i nawcledd : 
Owain Gwynedd, Uin Gynan, 
Owain vraisg, Ewin y frân," etc. 

Here, as often in 15th century poems (see e.g. Pen MS. 

50), we have a distinct reference to "Owain Rhodri" or 

Owen de Gralles as one of the heroes of Wales : but it is 

rather startling to find Mr. J. H. Davies, usually a sober 

judge, asserting (p. 99): — 

" Owain Rhodri is here, we are of opinion, no other than Owen 
Lawgoch in another guise. ** 

As a matter of fact, the poem contains no reference at 
all to Owen Lawgoch. It would be quite as true to say 
that ^^Owen y Glyn" is referred to as Owen Lawgoch. 
The truth is, the bard, in eulogising Owen ap Gruffydd, 
was running over a list of famous Owens. 

This is, indeed, a point which cannot be overlooked in this 
controversy. Though Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri is often 
mentioned by Welsh writers in the 15th century — by 
Owen Glyndwr, Llewelyn ap Cynwrig Ddu, Lewys Glyn 
Cothi, etc. — nowhere is he called "Owen Lawgoch". 
Surely, if he is the Owen Lawgoch of fame and tradition, 
the rival of Arthur in myth and story, the bards would 
not have called him Owen ap Thomas^ or Owen Rhodri, 
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but invariably Owen Lawgoch. It is one almost insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of Mr. Edward Owen's theory 
that, though Owen ap Thomas was often alluded to in 
16th century poetry, he is never called "Owen Lawgoch" 
till late in the 16th or early in the 17th century. 

The bards were looked upon as seers as well as minstrels. 
Down to the 16th century we find Welshmen rising against 
English rule instigated by the interpretation put by the 
bards upon the so-called prophecies of Myrddin and Taliesin. 
Whenever a national hero of the name of Owen appeared 
they acclaimed him as Owen Lawgoch, the hero of the nine 
battle-fields of Cors Vochno, Cwminod, and the rest. At 
last we find them finding the verification of their prophecies 
in the success of Henry, the grandson of Owen Tudor. 
The fact that the career of Owen of Wales was so shortly 
and so brilliantly followed by that of Owen Glyndwr un- 
doubtedly popularised the old tradition. 

This explanation does not of course do away with one 
difficulty, viz., who was the Owen Lawgoch of 1871, men- 
tioned in the Record of Carnarvon ? But whatever answer 
may be in time given to that question, it will not be a 
very important matter, if it is established that the tradi- 
tional "Owen Lawgoch" was of afar earlier date. That 
seems to be attested by one other piece of evidence, slight 
and inconclusive in itself, it is true, but taken in con- 
junction with what has already been said, worthy of some 
consideration. The tradition about Owen Lawgoch is to be 
found exclusively in South Wales. Neither Owen de Galles 
nor the Owen Lawgoch of the Record of Carnarvon can be 
shown to have ever had the slightest connection with that 
part of the Principality. If the Owen of 1370 was the 
Lawgoch of tradition, we should expect to find the tradi- 
tion either common to all Wales or strongest in Carnarvon 
and Montgomery. But the very reverse is the case. 

W. Llewelyn Willlajäs. 

H 
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The critical examination to which Mr. Llewelyn Williama 
has subjected the conclusions arrived at by Mr. J, H. 
Davies and inyaeif upon the identity of this hero of Welsh 
romance demands an exhaustive and careful reply. 

I must at the outset ct^nfesa myself considerably dis- 
appointed with the point of view from which Mr. WilliamB 
has discussed the problem. His criticism seems to be 
based upon the geneml rule of the profession to which we 
both belong, and of which he is a distinguished ornament, 
namely, the refusal to accept what cannot be proved save 
by the strictest legal methods and to the complete satis- 
faction of a modem court of justice. Now, while I agree 
with Mr. Llewelyn Williams that the onus of proving^ an 
historical fact, or of justifying the conclusions derived 
from certain historical data, lies upon the assertor of 
such fact or conclusion, I consider that the quantum of 
proof necessary to support either the fact or the conclusion 
in the court of history is very different, both in weight and 
in volume, to that which is most justly required by a court 
of law. Where a inan's life or honour are at stake the 
advocate rightly demands the most indubitable proof, 
rightly contends that the slightest flaw or hiatus are fatal 
to the rest of his opponent's case, and rightly advances 
every objection, however trivial or technical, that tells in 
favour of his clieut. The conditions of proof of an 
historical circumstauce that transpired many centuries 
ago are t'ssentially different. Thus, the majority of 
Welshmen so far believe in the corporeal existence, many 
hundreds of years ago, of St. David as to consider that they 
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are justified in transforming the first day of each recurring 
March into a saturnalia ; and no one doubts but that they 
are right in their belief, whatever one may think of their 
practice. But suppose Mr. Llewelyn Williams were to 
call for proofs of the actual life of St. David, and require 
those proofs to be such as would command a verdict from 
that palladium of English liberties, a British jury, what 
could be said ? Certainly nothing that would satisfy the 
requirements of the case. A verdict would be given with- 
out the jury leaving their box, and the shade of St. David 
would have to depart with not a shred of character left 
him. He might appeal to the more equitable court of 
history — 'equity being the correction of that wherein the 
law, by reason of its universality, is deficient' — whose 
greater freedom of procedure woidd enable him to produce 
such evidence as would probably satisfy the court of his 
former existence in the flesh. 

I now pass to the consideration of the points upon which 
Mr. Llewelyn Williams claims a verdict of "non proven" 
from a critical and impartial tribunal. 

(1) GrufiFydd Sais was an adherent and 'of the counsel' 
(i.e, in the confidence) of Owen Lawgoch in the design of 
raising war in Wales (ad movendam guerram in Wallia), 
Owen ap Thomas (whose identity with Oweyn de Galles 
Mr. Williams admits) "is nowhere accused of having 
intended to make war with Wales." Therefore, argues 
Mr. Williams, Owen Lawgoch cannot be the same per- 
sonage as Owen ap Thomas. If Mr. Williams will peruse 
the directions issued to the barons having lands in Wales 
or the Marches, printed in the Foedera, I think he must 
come to the conclusion that the possibility of a descent 
upon Wales was for years present to the English govern- 
ment. And, although it is true that Owen is not re- 
ferred to by name in those proclamations, yet, seeing 

h2 
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that it was known that at this very time he was in the 
French service, and would therefore be certain to take 
part in any attempt whenever made, and also that the 
enemy possessed adherents in the Principality — who else 
amongst "our enemies" could possess adherents in Wales 
save Owen 'of Wales?' — it is impossible to arrive at any 
other conclusion than that the proclamations, though 
naturally in general terms, were really aimed at an Owen, 
who in France was called 'de Galles', and by the writer of 
the entry in the Record of CaernarvoYi was known as Owain 
Lawgoch, and at his adherents. Besides, it should be re- 
membered that when Owen de Galles did set sail he is 
distinctly stated by one French chronicler to have intended 
a landing in England, a geographical expression which, in 
the writer's mind, might well have covered Wales. As to 
Mr. Williams's query: 'Had Owen ap Thomas designed to 
raise a revolt in Wales, is it probable that the fact should 
not be mentioned in the inquisitio?^ I reply that Mr. 
Williams appears to altogether misapprehend the purpose 
of such an inquiry. It would be most unusual for the 
inquest to depart so far from its proper functions, unless 
it had been strictly enjoined to do so by a special clause 
in the writ to the escheator. 

2. The sobriquet " Lawgoch". I pass by the considera- 
tion of this undoubted difficulty for the present. But I 
must remark that the legal habit of exaggeration to the 
point of distortion appears in my friend's remark that 
" the ' Owen Lawgoch ' of the Record of Caertiarvon was so 
well-known a personage in the locality [?what locality] 
that no further description of him was thought necessary." 
There is no question of a 'description' of Owen, whether 
'Lawgoch' or 'de Galles', in any English official records. 
The entry in the Record of Caernarvon concerns GruflEudd 
Sais, not Owen Lawgoch, and it was certainly not the 
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custom in English administrative recofds-bf. the fourteenth 
century to be as explicit as is the mode fin 'TolSce Gazette. 

The same perversion of his opponent's meanings* .-iylij. in 

• • • • 

this case, of his words, is seen in Mr. Williams's rèrnjîrt- .^ 
that on p. 72 of my article I seem to suggest that Owen- /:' 
of Wales was called "Llawgoch" fe6c/itA«e he ^Owen) was 
wounded in the hand during his attack upon Guernsey. 
Í do nothing of the kind, and I submit that to a perfectly 
unprejudiced reader I seem to do nothing of the kind. T 
merely draw attention to the certainly strange coincidence 
that the Guernsey balladist should represent Owen of 
Wales as being wounded in the hand. It is, of course, 
nothing more than a coincidence. 

3. The poetical allusions to Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri 
and to Owen Lawgoch. Here Mr. Williams comes to 
close quarters with Mr. J. H. Davies and myself. I have 
submitted this paper to Mr. Davies, who, in reference to 
the evidence contributed by him of the identity of Owen 
ap Thomas and Owen Lawgoch furnished by previously 
unknown bardic poems, observes that he is unable to see 
in Mr. Lleweljrn Williams's argument any reasons for 
altering his already expressed opinions. I do not myself 
desire to enter a field that is so peculiarly Mr. Davies's 
own. The poems are open to tlie criticism of Welsh 
readers. Some may consider them conclusive, as I myself 
do; others may favour Mr. Williams's more sceptical 
standpoint. 

There is, however, a small point relating to my own 
mental attitude, upon which Mr. Williams has seized with 
the keenness and promptitude of the practised advocate. 
He says that at one time I seem to have been satisfied of the 
identity of Owen ap Thomas and Owen Lawgoch by a 
poem of Llewelyn ap Cynfrig Ddu o Fon ; later on I pin 
my faith to the entry in Harleian MS. 2076 " as supplying 
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• • • " 

the link hiíheriö\ltêqẃired (Mr. Williams italicises these 

words) to*j^inite,**Äc." The point is a trifling one, and is 

nqt '.jirvVth 'labouring. The explanation of the two some- 

. t->vÎKit 'discrepant statements is that the first was written 

'• ': *l\ • ^'i^d in type before I had come upon the passage in the 

• * 

British Museum manuscript. The sheet in which that 

extract occurs was practically ready for printing, and it was 

only with difficulty that, at the last moment, I managed 

to insert it, in what I am afraid is a clumsy and ineffective 

manner. It seemed to me that the poem of Llewelyn ap 

Cynwrig ddu was 'good enough', but that the Harleian 

extract was 'one better'. 1 ought to have made this 

clear, but it is evident that T did not. 

The bent of mind which Mr. Williams has brought to 

the consideration of a purely historical question is 

nowhere more clearly manifest than in his dissection of 

the extract from the British Museum manuscript. The 

extraneous and subsidiary statements of the writer are 

seized and torn to pieces with the shallow logic of the 

advocate. The solid substratum of truth, obscured, it 

may be, by errors of detail and 'luxuriant accretions 

of a treacherous memory', is kept dark, because it 

tells for the other side. "Gentlemen of the jury," we 

may fancy Mr. Williams exclaiming, "you are asked to 

believe a writer who states that Owen was slain by his 

own ' chamberlayne', when it is only by the exercise of a 

"nvid imagination that John Lambe can be described as 

ren's 'chamberlain'. And yet, gentlemen, it is upon 

) testimony of a writer who can make so baseless a 

Oktement that you are asked to say that 'Logate' is 

equivalent to 'Lawgoch'. The whole thing is a ridiculous 

conspiracy which has taken in my learned friends, Mr. 

Owen and Mr. Davies. Why, gentlemen, it is even 

possible to trace the course of the fraud. ' We find that 
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the manor of Althurst, of which the writer was treating, 
was granted to Roger atte Gate after it had been forfeited 
by Owen Rotherick . . . the stupid herald who is 
responsible for an entry which (as I have shown you) is 
teeming with inaccuracies, mixed up the two men *atte 
Gate ' and ' Owen ', and by a characteristic effort arrived 
at ^Logate'/' Why the 'stupid herald' should not have 
mixed up 'Roger' and 'Rotherick', instead of 'atte Gate' 
and 'Owen', is judiciously left unexplained. 

But let us examine this entry a little more carefully 
than Mr. Williams's methods admit. In accordance with 
the excellent custom of his profession, a Cheshire genea- 
logist of the latter half of the sixteenth century collected 
information respecting, and recorded the descent of, 
certain Cheshire properties. He had no care for historical 
details, except in so far as they authenticated the in- 
dividuals whose ancestry he was tracing, and the changes 
that had taken place in the holding of the land that had 
been theirs. Mr. Williams will find hundreds of these 
semi-historical notes, made for genealogical purposes, in 
the Randle Holme volumes in the British Museum. 
Althurst was a small Cheshire estate which had belonged 
to "Owen Rotherick" who, I do not understand Mr. 
Williams to deny, was the Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri 
and the Owen de Galles of our quest. This was the sole 
point of interest for the genealogist, and beyond recording 
the traditional story of the circumstances which had led to 
the close of one proprietorship, he had no concern with the 
precise manner in which that consummation had been 
attained. Assuming for a moment that the Owen ap 
Thomas who, we know, had once been its owner, was also 
the same personage as Owen Lawgoch, the departure from 
the actual facts in the story collected by a writer of two 
centuries later is not greater than might reasonably be 
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looked for, and the real matter of astonishment is to find 
that the popular story as told in Cheshire ingle nooks had 
preserved sufficient of its original features to enable us to 
recognise them.^ 

How trivial are all these errors, if errors they are, in 
face of the central fact to which I have adverted. I un- 
hesitatingly repeat that " the very mixture of fiction . . . 
and of fact .... gives the (Cheshire writer's) notice an 
importance for us that it would not have possessed had it 
been confined to facts alone." This doctrine may reverse 
the theories on evidence of some lawyers, but I believe it 
will commend itself to those historians and archaeologists 
who have much acquaintance with the growth of legend 
upon a substratum of truth. 

I have arrived at the point in Mr. Williams's communi- 
cation when, having broken down my case, as he thinks, 

* Mr. Williams's remark that the entry " in every particular which 
can be put to the test of independent evidence is incorrect and even 
nonsensical/' is another specimen of barristerial exaggeration. Let 
us analyse Mr. Williams's points : — 

"(1) Thomas Rotherick, the father of Owen 'Logate', is said to 
have * pretended without title to have been Prince of Wales.' 
Thomas made no such pretence." — Where is Mr. Williams's "inde- 
pendent evidence" for this categorical denial ? Thomas bore the 
coatrof-arms of Llewelyn ap GrufFudd, and might well have used loose 
language about his ancestors, which would be caught up and enlarged 
by popular rumour. 

"(2) 'And there was put in prison and there died.* There is not a 

of evidence that this assertion is true." — I quite agree ; but 

oan be little doubt that Owen represented to the King and 

m of France that his father was a if not the Prince of Wales, and 

been done to death by the English King. 

'(8) *Owen aforesaid went into Denmarke.' No record of this 

;Oumey is to be found anywhere." — Does Mr. Williams think that 

^^en kept a diary, or that it should be possible to produce his 

*»vei-n bills ? ' Even Mr. Williams himself has to admit that " the 

'-^©n Lawgoch of the bards is expected to come from Denmark to 

*^«it the Saxon**. And Owen, in his agreement with the King of 
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he finds himself bound to substitute some other conjec- 
ture, or to acknowledge his inability to do so. 

" Who then was Owen Lawgoch ? " he asks, and the 
only reply he can advance to his own question is the extra- 
ordinarily lame and fatuous one : " It may be that he was 
but an outlaw of local fame — a predecessor of the bandits 
who were called * Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy'." What 
a fall is there ! The man, whatever may have been his 
name, who had kept in constant dread the able administra- 
tors of England, who had supporters in Wales whom it was 
necessary to curb, is gravely suggested to have been no 
more than a common footpad ! And, be it observed, that 
whereas for the suggestion I have offered, namely, that 
this personage was no other than Owen ap Thomiis ap 
Rhodri ap Gruffudd ap Llewelyn ap lorwerth, and Owen 
de Galles, Mr. J. H. Davies and I have advanced evi- 

France, distinctly asserts that he had visited " several christian 
kings, princes and noble lords, and have clearly declared and shown 
unto them my rights, and have requested and supplicated their aid ". 
Why should not the King of Denmark have been amongst these ? 

" (4) ' Of purpose to have wedded the king's daughter.' This is 
merely *the luxuriant accretion of a treacherous memory'." — I should 
rather regard it as the natural growth of an oft-told tale. There was 
bound to be a "fair lady" in so romantic a story as Owen s, and we 
are not surprised to find her introduced into the Guernsey ballad. 

" (o) * His own chamberlayne slew him.' By a stretch of imagina- 
tion only can John Lambe be termed Owen's 'chamberlain'." — 
Really Mr. Williams should have read his opponent's exhibits more 
carefully. Froissart distinctly says that Owen so greatly loved 
Lamb as to have 'made him his chamberlayne' (p. 14, Traiisactions). 

" (6) ' The King exiled the said chamberlayne.' Mr. Edward Owen 
has shown that Lambe was honoured and rewarded by the King for 
murdering Owen de Galles." — True; but I am not sure that the 
mission upon which Lamb was sent immediately on his arrival in 
England after Owen's murder, was not intended to remove him from 
the neighbourhood of the Court for a time, and might well have 
had the appearance of banishment to those who were not in the 
secret. 
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dence wliict, so far aa I can learn, has satisfied most of 
our readers, Mr. Williams has not produced a scintilla 
of proof for his counter suggestion. He is face to face 
with the entry in the Record of Caernarvon, and has to 
acknowledge the existence of a person who then, or at a 
later period, was known ax Owen Lawgoch, but he is un- 
able to get further than the above impotent conclusion. 
Never was clearer contrast between labouring mountain 
and diminutive product. 

Then as to the word "Lawgoch", the consideration of 
which I have already admitted presents certain difGculties. 
" It ia one almost insuperable obstacle in the way of Mr. 
Edward Owen's theory", observes Mr. Wuliams, "that 
though Owen ap Thomas was often alluded to in 15th 
century poetry, he is never called 'Owen Lawgoch' till 
latfi in the 16th or early in the 17th century," We 
meet with the name in the Record of Caerruirvon; there- 
fore, argues he, if Owen ap Thomas was also Owen 
Lawgoch, "the bards would not have called him Owen ap 
Thomas or Owen Bhodn, but invariably Owen Lawgoch". 
Now, it is obvious that Mr. Williams's argument rests on 
the single point, that the actual entry as we have it in the 
manuscript knowu aa the Record of Caernarvon is strictly 
contemporary with the year 1371.' But it is nothing of 
the sort. 

It should never be forgotten that this manuscript was 
written in the closing years of the loth or opening years 
of the 16th century, and its contents must be accepted 
with the reservation that such a fact entails. Where it 
accurately copies a much earlier document, it of course , 
assumes, upon the loss of the original, the value of the 

' " In 1371, or a short time before, there was a traitor and outlaw 
who wa» oallöfl 'Owen Lnwgodh'"; and again, "Who was the Owen 
Lawgoch of 1371, mentioned in the Record of Carnarvon?" 
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original. It must, however, always be borne in mind that 
the scribe was liable to fall into the errors that have 
always waited upon copyists, and that, like all mediaeval 
scribes he was prone to improve upon his exemplar by 
importing into his original the knowledge of his own day. 
My own view is that the entry of the conviction of Gruflfudd 
Sais at Conway, made upon the plea roll of the 43rd year 
of King Edward the Third, did not contain the words 
"Owino Lawegogh", but that they were introduced by 
the compiler of the Record a century and a half later. 
Mr. Williams may observe that no evidence exists to 
warrant the acceptance of this hypothesis, and this I 
readily admit. But if he will study the later portion of 
the volume as carefully as I have, he will probably see 
reason to doubt whether we always have an exact repro- 
duction of the entries upon the original rolls. Neverthe- 
less, even if this suggestion be accepted as offering a feasible 
explanation of the occurrence of the name ' Lawgoch' in 
an entry relating to (but not written in) the year 1371, 
we are left quite as much in the dark as before respecting 
the date when the name first appears, and what it con- 
noted to the man who first used it.* 

^ It was certainly in use before the close of the fifteenth century, 
and Mr. Llewelyn Williams is wrong in observing that " he (Owen) is 
never called * Owen Lawgoch ' till late in the 16th or early in the 
17th centiuy." My collaborator, Mr. J. H. Davies, has printed an 
extract from a poem of Lewis Mon containing the line 

"Awn i Loeger Owain Lowgoch." 

This poem is addressed to Owain Meun'g, who lived in the early part 

of the reign of Henry the Seventh. Then we have Tudur Aled, with 

the line 

"gan Loegr noc Owain Lowgoch '' 

in a poem addressed to John Puleston, who flourished about 1500. 
Mr. Williams also is hardly correct in sa3nng that Owen Glyndwr 
makes mention of Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri ; Glyndwr's allusion is 
to Yvo de Wallia, though, of course, the same personage is intended. 
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Next we have the occurrence of 'On Loawgoch' in 
Hengwrt 351 (itself a copy of HengTurt 96), a manuscript 
whicli the late Mr. W. W. E. Wynne attributes to the 
16th and 17th centuries. Mr, Williams suggests that the 
scribe had read Froissart in the original or in Lord 
Bernere' translation. It may be so, but the conjecture ia 
wilder than any which I have indulged in. 

Attention should here be directed to a point upon which 
Mr, Williams, departing from his position of critical 
reserve, comes down into the arena with a theory all his 
own, and in so doing lays himself open to the same form of 
direct assault as he has made upon Mr. Davies and myself. 
He will have it that there are two Owen Lawgochs— one, 
the historical Owen, whose embarrassing presence in the 
Record of Caernarvon, "the Owen Lawgoch of 1371", 
he cannot satisfactorily explain ; the other, the Owen 
Lawgoch of tradition, who is "of a far more ancient origin". 
In order to establish the great antiquity of his traditional 
Owen he refers to certain poema which are to be found in 
the MS. called the Black Book of Carmarlhen. This MS. 
was written before the year 1200, and if Mr. Williams's con- 
tention be correct that its contents allude to certain battle- 
fields "iu connection with the name of Owen Lawgoch", it 
is manifest that he scores a strong point. But the fact is 
that, though Welsh meditevai poetry has abundant allu- 
sions to certain actual or anticipated encounters, in not a 
single manuscript written prior (in round figures) to the 
year 1500 is there a.n expression thatcan by any possibility 
be tortured into an allusion to an Owen specially known as 
"Lawgoch". "So prevalent was the tradition (i.e., 'the 
tradition about Owen Lawgoch, the deliverer of Wales') 
early in the 15th century", says Mr. Williams, "that lolo 
Goch refers to it in poems to Owpu Glyndwr." My friend 
Mr. Davies has already printed one poem of lolo's and 
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commented upon it. It contains an obscure reference to 
an Owen whose home-coming had been long expected, but 
there is not the faintest allusion to a "Lawgoch", or 
even any proof that the apostrophised hero was Owen ap 
Thomas ap Rhodri, beyond the reference to certain cir- 
cumstances that better accord with what we now know of 
the history of Owen ap Thomas than with that of any 
other historic or mythic Owen, as Mr. Davies has pointed 
out.* The truth is, that in order to make an Owen 

* With the view of showing that the Owen Lawgoch "of tradition" 
was associated by the mediieval bards with the nine traditionary con- 
flicts "where the Welsh will triumph over their foes", Mr. Williams 
quotes a poem of lolo Goch ("p. 224, Ashton's edition") containing 

the line 

** Owain wiw loiwgan lowgoch ". 

There is no such line in the poem. The words will be found in the 
fourth line of p. 227 of Ashton*s edition to run as follows — 

" Owain laif loyw gain loywgoch". 

This is the reading of the oldest manuscript of Welsh poetry in the 
British Museum, confirmed by several other MSS. enumerated by 
Ashton, and with the alternative — 

"Addfaen saeth loiw-gain liwgoch". 
of one MS. 

My friend and collaborator, Mr. J. H. Davies, considers * loywgoch' 

or * liwgoch' to have reference to the bright red sword (laif 

loywgoch) of the hero (? Glyndwr), and the poem to have nothing to 
do with Owen Lawgoch. 

It is true that the next poem in Ashton s edition (p. 236) has the 
line as printed by Mr. Williams. But he has failed to notice that the 
compiler of the MS. whence the latter poem is taken has bungled two 
poems together, and that the combination is manifestly very corrupt. 
It is clear, on Mr. Williams's own principles of evidence, that its soli- 
tary reading of 'lowgoch' cannot be admitted to prevail over the 
much more authoritative and numerous instances of * loywgoch', and 
equally certain that the latter cannot be distorted into the pseudonym 
of * lawgoch'. I emphatically challenge Mr. Williams to produce his 
"dozens of quotations from mediseval poetry" (poetry, that is, wiitten 
prior to the death of Owen ap Thomas) in proof of his contention 
"that the tradition about Owen Lawgoch, the deliverer of Wales, is 
much earlier than Owen de Gkdles", 
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" Lawgoch " of tradition Mr. Williams has to accept the I 
meaisEval poems aaciibed to TaJiessÌn and other early 
bards as the genuine compositions of those writers.' 
This is a position that no student of our early literature 
would venture for a moment to assume, and one that I feel I 
sure Mr. Williams will not care to defend. 

I believe the truth to be that not until about a centiu-y 
after the tragic death of Owen ap Thomas did the term 
"Lawgoch" not merely become associated with hia name, 
but for the first time make its appearance in Welsh 
literature as tlie popular appellative of an historical | 
character. I do not belie?e that there ever was an I 
"Owen Lawgoch of tradition". There were, of course, | 
traditional circumstances and incidents to wliich, after the 
story of Owen ap Thomas had been popularised throughout 
Wales by Bleddyn ap Tnian and other returned soldiers, 
and after the coinage of tlie appellative "Lawgoch", 
the name of "Owen Lawgoch" became attached. As Pro- i 

' Leat it should be thought that I am ilistorting Mr. Williams's 
argiiinant I will (juota his own words, which run thus ; — ■" We find 
him (the Owen 'of a tar more ancient oiigin') as early hb the earliest 
Welsh MSS. Mr. J. TI. Davies, in hi» piiper, cites » few linos from 
thoMoBtyn MS. 133:— 

Pan fo iTiidd redyn i 

Pan fo koch kelyn la'i bwaill awchliw 

Y daw gwyr Llychlyn I 

Gidag Owain Lowgoch \ 

A'i baladr rryddgoch t Ynghora Vochno." 

I ^ur« Saeson fel inoch I 
"TheMS." Mr. Will iaro 9 continues, "is in the handwriting, according i 
to Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, of John Jones, Gelli, who flourishe<1 IGOO- J 
1623, but it is asciibed both in this MS. «nd by Sir Thos. Willitim« | 
(Pen. MS. 94) to Taliesiii." And, as such (notwithstanding hia foot- I 
note), or as equivalent to such, Mr. Llewelyn Willianis uses it in ordsT 1 
tu show that "that Owen is of a far more ancient oi-igin" than the i 
Owen of 1371. As a matter of tact, Peniarth MS, 94 contains severnl i 
prophecies attributed to Taliessin that demonstrably refer to per^ J 
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fessor Bhys has suggested, Owen Lawgoch has to a certain 
extent ousted Arthur, just as Arthur had probably ousted 
an earlier protagonist. 'Tis the story that is old ; not the 
'attachment of "Owen Lawgoch" to it.^ Mr. Davies has 
remarked that " far and away the most prolific period (for 
Welsh "prophetic" poems) is that between 1415 and 1485." 
When we have got a fair body of the ballad poetry of that 
period in print, and have produced a critic who will 
take in hand a careful examination of the folk literature of 
England in its bearing upon and illustration of the Welsh 
poems, we may be able not only to fix upon the bard who 
first coined the famous terra, but also to discover its precise 
significance in the mind of it« originator. Having regard 
to the date at which the Record of Caernarvon was compiled 
— the very period at which the Owen ap Thomas cum 
Lawgoch legend was taking form — I have no diflBculty in 
regarding the " Owino Lawegogh " of the copyist of that 
collection as an emendation of his own of the formal entry 
of the proceedings at Conway in the 44th Edward III. 

Mr. Williams's attitude of mind is that of one who 
refuses to believe unless I can produce him a contemporary 

sonages of the fifteenth century : one makes reference to King Henry 
the Sixthy and an Owen who in this case is, no doubt, Owen Tudor: — 

"Beth gwedy y chweched Hari rhy rhyfawr draha . . . . 
ywein .... a ostwng breint barwneit traha." 

(Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans's Catalogue, p. 58.5). 

The only significance to be attached to this and similar poems is 
that already noted by Mr. J. H. Davies, namely, that they "are 
evidence of the fact that the Welsh people were looking forward to 
the coming of an Owen from over the seas who would re-conquer the 
lands they had lost ". 

* The point made by Mr. Williams of the traditions about Owen 
Lawgoch being found exclusively in South Wales is more specious 
than solid. Mr. J. H. Davies doubts whether the traditionary tales 
of South Wales respecting Owen can be proved to be older than the 
first quarter of the last century, prior to which period they may have 
existed and been forgotten in North Wales. 
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record running to this eflFect : — " Owen ap Thomas other- 
wise known as Owain Lawgoch". This I cannot do — at 
least yet, but I do not despair of alighting upon an entry 
which will carry conviction even to him. In the meantime 
I beg to call his attention to the following fresh contribu- 
tion to the Owen Lawgoch story. 

British Museum Harleian 3325 is a manuscript volume 
of which no full table of its contents has been published. 
Indeed, it is not apparent that the volume has ever been 
carefully examined in its entirety by a Welsh scholar, so 
that a great portion of it is practically, if not absolutely, 
unknown. It once belonged to Hugh Thomas the Breck- 
nockshire genealogist, and the first part of it consists of 
monumental inscriptions collected by him from a number 
of Breconshire churches. This portion he, or its subse- 
quent owner, the earl of Oxford, bound with a manuscript 
of altogether diflFerent character, a collection of genealogical 
memoranda written in Welsh by a South- Walian at the 
end of the 16th or commencement of the 17th century. 
Embedded as it were within this second manuscript is a 
fragment of a third altogether independent manuscript, 
written in English at about the same period as that -of 
which it forms part, namely, the close of the 16th century. 
A full description of the whole will appear in the next part 
of the Catalogue of the M88. relating to Wales in the British 

«mm. It must suffice for the present to say that this 

ortion appears to be an account, written from a 

gical point of view, of the family of North Wales 

è, but it is difficult to decide whether it is the 

nal composition of the scribe, or a transcript made by 

. from an earlier writer. After referring to the death 

Llewelyn ap Gruffudd and the beheading of David, the 

»ii8cript oontmues : — 

''id 10 Bodry ap Gryfiyth had a son whiclio son was eal^'d 
'^^ Bodrj whiohe Thomas had a son caled Owen 
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lawgo} and died in Fraunce w't'out issew, whiche Owen 
lawgo} had two susturs be on [by one] fathur and niothur, 
whithV [whether] they have issew or not is unknowen." 

This is not a vague and obscure bardic allusion^ but a cate- 
gorical statement of what the writer believed to be fact. 
It does not matter that he is wrong in some of his state- 
ments, such as that David ap GruflFudd died without 
issue. The point of importance is that he correctly states 
the pedigree of Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri — a pedigree 
that Mr. Williams accepts, with the additional admission 
that Owen ap Thomas ap Rhodri is the same as Owen de 
Galles — and that to Owen's name he appends the cognomen 
of "lawgoch" in the circumstantial and matter of fact 
manner of one who is recording an appellative that is 
perfectly well known.* 

The above entry, if it does not completely satisfy Mr. 
Williams, at least vindicates my suggestion that the 
" Logate " of the Cheshire genealogist was intended to 
represent the Welsh "Lawgoch", and shows that that 
assumption was not "purely gratuitous and arbitrary". 

I leave the fresh development of the problem to the 
consideration of Mr. Williams, feeling sure that if the 
result of his cogitations is to alter the conclusions which 
he at present entertains, he will acknowledge it with the 
candour and courtesy that characterise his attack. 

Edward Owen. 

* In striking accord with the genealogist of Ilengwrt »3ôl, is this 
writer's statement that Owen had a sister or sisters. Women wore not 
regarded as of much account genealogically in the middle ages, unless 
they were heiresses, and I am afraid it is vain to hope for more 
light upon this subject. 
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The Council, in presenting their Report for the past year, 
have to notify the election of thirty-one new members. 
They regret to have to announce the loss through death of 
many old and valued supporters, among whom they would 
mention the late Mr. J. Lloyd Griffith, of Holyhead, the 
Treasurer of the Cambrian Archaeological Association ; Mr. 
Edward A. Hughes, of Clement's Inn, one of the earliest 
members of the Society; Mr. Lascelles Carr, a well-knowil 
Welsh journalist; Mr. T. Hamer Jones, the compiler of a 
useful bibliography of Welsh music; and Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd, of Oxford Street. In filling these and other losses 
in the ranks of the Society, the Council would appeal 
for more active co-operation on the part of members 
generally. 

During the past year the following meetings were held 
in London : — 

1901. 
November 14. — Aknual Mbbtino of the Members. 
December 3.— Annual Dinner; President, The Right Hon. Lord 

Tredegar. 

h 
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1902. 
February 26. — Paper on "The Re-naming of Welshmen," by T. E. 
Morris, Esq., Ll.M. Chairman, J. Eldon Bankes, Esq., K.C. 

April 11. — Paper on "The Romance of Welsh Education," by 
T. Marchant Williams, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, Merthyr 
Tydfil. Chairman, Sir George Kekewich, K.C.B., D.C.L., Sec- 
retary to the Board of Education. 

May 28. — Paper on "Welsh Catholics on the Continent," by 
W. Lleweljm Williams, Esq., B.C.L. Oxon. Chairman, Sir John 
Williams, Bart. 

July 22. — Annual Conversazione (held by kind permission of the 
Master and Wardens) at Skinners' Hall, Dowgate Hill, and 
Reception by the President. 

In Bangor, in connection with the Cymmrodorion Section 
of the Eisteddfod : — 

Meetings were held on Monday, September 8th, 1902, in the Univer- 
sity College Buildings, when papers on "National Health and 
Sanitation," were read by P. Eraser, Esq., M.D., Medical 
OflScer of Health for the Carnarvonshire United Districts; 
Richard Jones, Esq., M.D., Medical Officer of Health for the 
County of Merioneth ; Dan. L. Thomas, Esq., M.D., Medical 
Officer of Health for the Borough of Stepney. President, 
Henry Lewis, Esq., Mayor ot Bangor. 

And on Wednesday, September 10th, 1902, a joint meeting with the 
Welsh Language Society was held in the Magistrates' Court, 
when papers on "The best methods of Promoting Welsh 
Historical Research," by Hubert Hall, Esq., F.S.A., Director 
and Hon. Secretary of the Royal Historical Society ; and 
Edward Owen, Esq., of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, were 
read. President, John Edward Lloyd, Esq., M.A., Professor 
of History at the University College of North Wales. 

At the latter meeting, after hearing Mr. Edward Owen's 
paper on " Welsh Historical Eecords ", it was, on the pro- 
posal of Sir Isambard Owen, seconded by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Bangor, unanimously resolved : — 

" That in the opinion of this meeting it is of the utmost 
importance that the special classes of the Records in the 
Public Record Office, known as Welsh JRecords, should be 
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catalogued by a competent Welsh scholar, and that Funds 
for this purpose should be specially provided by the 
Treasury." 

This Resolution has been formally notified to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, but it may be a matter for con- 
sideration by the Society, whether it should not in the 
next Session of Parliament be further pressed and sup- 
ported by a deputation to the Prime Minister. 

The Council have pleasure in recording the exceptional 
success of the meeting of the Eisteddfod Section held at 
Bangor this year, and tender their thanks to the Mayor, 
Professor J. E. Lloyd, Professor W. Lewis Jones, Mr. 
Arthur Ivor Pryce, and others, who assisted in bringing 
the meetings to a successful issue. 

During the year the following publications have been 
issued to the members : — 

Y Cymmrodorj Vol. xv, containing "Lewis Morris in Cardiganshire," 
by D. Lleuf er Thomas. " Saint Carranog,' by the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould, M.A. "Old County Families of Dyfed. (1) 
The Wogans of Boulston" (with Illustrations and Pedigree), 
by Francis Green ; and Reviews of Owen M. Edwards's 
"Wales," by W. Llewelyn Williams, B.C.L. Oxon. ; Arthur G. 
Bradley's "Owen Glyndwr, and the Struggle for Welsh 
Independence," by T. Stanley Roberts, M.A. ; J. Loth's 
"La Metrique Galloise," and Charles Roessler's "Les In- 
fluences Celtiques," by H. Elvet Lewis. 

The Transactions for the Session 1900-01, containing "Art and 
Handicraft in Wales : some Criticisms and Suggestions," by 
W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. " Some Dialectal Boundaries in 
Mid- Wales, with Notes on the History of the Palatalization 
of Long -4," by Thomas Darlington, M.A. "The Diplomatics 
of Welsh Records," with Appendices, (1) Repositories for 
Welsh Records, (2) A Classification of Welsh Records, 
according to their Repositories, (3) The Welsh Records 
Classified Diplomatically, by Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director 
of the Royal Historical Society. "Archbishop Peckham, 
with Appendix containing an Extract from the Records of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury," by J. W. Willis 
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Bund, F.S.A. Correspondence relating to **Owen Lawgoch," 
by W. Llewelyn Williams, B.C.L., and Edward Owen ; and 
the Report of the Council and Statement of Receipts and 
Payments for 1900-1. 
^" The Black Book of St. DancTs. An Extent of all the Lands and 
Rents of the Lord Bishop of St. Darid*s, made by Master 
David Fraunceys, Chancellor of St. David's in the time of 
the Venerable Father the Lord David Martyn, by the Grace 
of (rod Bishop of the Place, in the year of our Lord 1326." 
[From the British Museum Additional MSS,, No. 34,125.] 
Edited by J. W. Willis-Bund, F.S.A. 

The Black Booh of 8L David^s^ which forms No. 5 of the 
Cymrarodorion Record Series, is a most valuable mine of 
material for the history of South Wales during the first 
half of the 14th century. It gives the names of all the 
Tenants of the Episcopal lands belonging to St. David's, 
the amount of rent each paid, the services and customs in 
each place, and their value. As the Estates of the See of 
St. David's extended into each of the modern counties of 
South Wales the book gives a picture of the state of things 
that existed in the different districts, and shows the extent 
to which Welsh Law and Custom remained unaffected by 
the English invasion. It also shows the means that were 
taken to establish and incorporate the English land laws 
in Wales. 

As one of the early medieval documents showing the 
extent of the Episcopal Estates of St. David's, it has a 
great value for the modern student of the history of 
Manorial Law and Custom in the Principality, and by its 
aid a good deal of the history of the manors now held by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners can be traced. 

As a record of the Place-names of the different localities 
it is of very great importance, and it also throws some light 
on the Welsh personal names of the time. It has also a 
very important bearing on the status and condition of the 
people, particularly of the Clergy, in the 14th century. 



In the Press, and nearly ready for issue, the Society 
have — 

Part ii of the Catalogue of MSS. relating to Wales in the Bntish 
Museum^ dealing with the Ilarleian Collection, and con- 
taining many important volumes of pedigrees and historical 
collections, especially those of Hugh Thomas, the Breck- 
nockshire antiquary. 

Part iii of the Catalogue, which will be taken in hand a^ 
soon as the second part is issued, will deal with the MSS. 
relating to Wales in the Stowe and Sloane Collections, 
and the charters and other documents in the Harley and 
Egerton Series. 

Professor Hugh Williams is engaged on the third part 
of his edition of GildaSy which the Council trust may be 
completed next year. 

The Transa^^tions for the year now closing ai*e well in 
hand. The volume contains the papers read during the last 
Session by Mr. T. E. Morris, Mr. T. Marchant Williams, 
and Mr. W. Llewelyn Williams. In connection with Mr. 
Llewelyn Williams' paper on "Welsh Catholics on the 
Continent", the Council are gratified in being able to 
announce that the Marquess of Salisbury has very kindly 
consented to the reproduction in facsimile, for the purposes 
of this article, of an autograph letter in Welsh by Dr. 
Morris Clynock, written in 1567 to Sir William Cecil, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. The letter, which 
is curious as being the only one in the Welsh language in 
the Hatfield collection, is of historical importance, because 
of the light it throws upon the excommunication of 
Elizabeth by the Pope. 

The article will also be illustrated by a facsimile letter 
from John Roberts, of Trawsfynydd, the Benedictine 
martyr, who was hanged at Tyburn in 1610, and of the 
only known specimen of the handwriting of Dr. GrufEydd 



Roberts, the author of the Drych Cristnogawly published 
at Milan in 1565. 

It is hoped that the publication of these facsimiles may 
lead to the discovery of other MSS. in the same caligraphies. 
Dr. Gruffydd Roberts is known to have been a voluminous 
writer, and it seems incredible that no other specimen of 
his handwriting is in existence. 

Y CymmrodoVy Vol. XVI, is also in preparation, and is 
to contain several Articles and Reviews of special im- 
portance. 

The arrangements for the coming Session include papers 
by Mr. Edward Arthur Lewis, on '* The Decay of Tribalism 
in North Wales"; by the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, on the 
"Welsh Poetical Metres"; by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., 
on "Late Celtic Art in Britain"; and by Mr. Isaac Foulkes 
on *' Welsh Interludes and Twm or Nant". Other arrange- 
ments are pending. 

The Council desire to record their thanks to Dr. Alfred 
Daniel 1 for the trouble he has taken in cataloguing the 
contents of the Society's Library. A list of the Society's 
books will appear in the Transactions , and members are 
invited to peruse the list, and to make up any deficiencies 
which it may be within their power to supply. 

The thanks of the Society are specially due to the 
President, Lord Tredegar, for his generous donation of 
£100 to the Cymmrodorion Record Series Fund. A dona- 
tion of £50 has also been made by the Society for the 
purposes of this Fund ; but the Council regret that with 
these exceptions there has been no substantial response to 
their appeal for further subscriptions. When it is stated 
that the mere cost of transcribing, collating, and printing 
the Black Book of St, David* s exceeded £400, it will 
be apparent to everyone that such work cannot be under- 
taken in future unless the fund is largely augmented. 
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The Trustees^ Sir John Williams, Bart., Sir W. Thomas 
Lewis, Bart., and Dr. Henry Owen, F.S.A., and the Secre- 
tary, will be glad to receive donations. 

The Council acknowledge with particular gratification 
the presentation to the Society of the copy of 

" The Original Constitutions of the Hon. Society of Cymrarodorion 
in London, be^n in the month of September 1751," 

formerly belonging to Edward Williams, better known as 

lolo Morganwg, from whom it passed to his son, Taliesin 

Williams [Ah lolo], and from him to Edward Williams, of 

Middlesbrough, whose children, Messrs. Illtyd, Penry, 

and Aneurin Williams, Mrs. John Hedley, and Mrs. J. T. 

Belk, presented it to the Society. 

Under the Society's Rules the term of office of the 

following Officers expires :— 

Thb President, 

The Vice-Presidents, 

The Auditors, 

and ten members retire in accordance with Rule 4, but are 

eligible for re-election, viz. : — 

Mr. Stephen Eyans, 

Dr. Alfred Daniell, 

Mr. J. H. Davies, 

Mr. W. Cadwaladr Davies, 

Mr. W. E. Davies, 

Mr. E. Vincent Evans, 

Mr. William Evans, 

Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P., 

Mr. W. Tudor Howell, 

Mr. T. fl. W. Idris. 

The Audited Statement of Receipts and Payments for 
the financial year will be found appended to this Report. 
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SESSION 1901-1902. 



THE EE-NAMING OF WELSHMEN/ 

By T. E. morris, LL.M., B.A. 



** The Re-naming of Welshmen" may possibly be regarded, 
by some, as a somewhat ambitious title to choose for a 
paper advocating a thorough and much-needed reform in 
our present system of Welsh family names or surnames, 
but if the title selected appears to sound a little too com- 
prehensive, or seems to savour of the spirit of prophecy, 
it will, at any rate, be conceded that it is both forcible 
and expressive. 

Having thus commenced this paper in an apologetic 
strain, let me at once boldly assert, that the consideration 
of Surnames is, in every way, an appropriate and, indeed, 
a mandatory subject for discussion before the Cymmro- 
dorion Society. I find by the Constitutions of the Society, 
as originally settled in 1775, that among the ^^ General 
Heads of subjects to be occasionally considered" and dealt 

^ Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, at 20, 
Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 26 February 1902. Chairman, 
J. Eldon Bankes, Esq., K.C. 
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with at the meetings of the Society, are the following two 
subjects. The first, which comes under the heading of 
"Antiquities", and is numbered 16, reads thus : — 

" The true Orthography of ancient Names of Men and Places, 
the best Proof of them from the Poets ; and of mistaken 
Translations of Names, as Merlin for Merddiriy <S:c., which 
have occasioned the wild Guesses of Etymologists." 

And the second, coming under the head of "The present 
Customs and Manners of the Welsh", and numbered 2, is 
thus expressed : — 

'' Surnames in Wales of what Standing ; and of the Ancient 
Method of Pedigrees like the Eastern Nations.'* 

Any reader of Article II of the "Morrisian Miscellany", 
which appeared in the Gentleman^s Magazine for July 1791 
(pp. 629-632) will at once be convinced that Lewis Morris, 
the well-known ancestor of Sir Lewis Morris, was re- 
sponsible for the insertion of these two subjects in the 
"Constitutions". He treats in the article referred to, "of 
the necessity of having the true and real names of persons 
and places recorded in History"; if otherwise, he adds, 
"the Story is false", and he severely criticises such errors 
as are to be found in the works of " Bede, Matthew Paris, 
Mathew of Westminster, William of Newbury, and all the 
Saxon and English authors that succeeded them", when 
"they have touched on the British names of men and 
places". He repudiates the idea that "people's names 
shewed their qualities and offices" as Camden supposed, 
for if it were so, then, he facetiously declares, that every 
"Mr. John King should wear a crown; every one of the 
name of Armstrong should be strong, and Mr. Button should 
be a very little round man." 

Furthermore, the Cymmrodorion Society has among its 
especial aims, "the promotion of intellectual culture by 
tlie encouragement of Literature, Science and Art, as 
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connected with Wales." Now, I claim that Welsh sur- 
names have, at least, a scientific and historical value, and 
I plead for the infusion of a deeper artistic sense into 
the names by which we Welshmen, are, or may be, 
known, and the cultivation of a wider artistic taste in their 
selection and adoption. Our surnames, beside being very 
limited in number, as will be presently shown, are extremely 
dull, well-nigh meaningless and uncommonly common- 
place. A combination of Norman and Biblical names, or 
vice versa, such as William Davies, John Roberts, or Sarah 
Lewis, may be all very well, but surely any patriotic 
Welshman or Welshwoman who could shake off family 
prejudice or bias, would prefer to be called by names 
which, though equally simple in form, would nevertheless 
be more expressive and artistic in character, and withal 
truly Celtic, such as Llewelyn Dedivith, Madoc Kyffin or 
Gladys Lloyd, We can certainly speak of the Art of 
Nomenclature or of Name-giving, and of the Science of 
Onomatology or of Names. The art of choosing such 
names as shall be pleasing to the ear, appropriate to the 
persons to be called, and distinctive in character, may well 
be called the Art of Name-giving, and the application of 
the laws of euphony and the study of the orthography and 
etymology of Christian and family names can accurately 
be described as the Science of Names. The excellent and 
learned notes and papers contributed, from time to time, 
to the Cymmrodor by such eminent scholars as Professor 
Ehys (Principal of Jesus College, Oxford), Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore and Professor J. E. Lloyd, bear testimony to 
the fact that the Cymmrodorion Society has faithfully done 
its part in the past to carry out some of Lewis Morris's 
suggestions. It is, therefore, with a considerable amount 
of diffidence that I am about to endeavour to deal with 

an aspect of the subject which has hitherto, I believe, 

B 2 
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been but lightly touched upon at meetings of this Society. 
This aspect of the subject, however, does not call so much 
for the erudition of a scholar, as it does for the every-day 
observation of any ordinary individual interested in Welsh 
social life and customs; and this must be my excuse for 
addressing you on this subject. 

I do not propose in this paper to discuss the various 
methods of Name-giving which have been adopted by the 
Welsh people from age to age, nor to trace the origin and 
fathom the meanings of any Welsh surnames, nor to enter 
into the consideration of Welsh pedigrees, and thus get 
hopelessly involved in the difficulties and intricacies with 
which they abound. My purpose in this paper is to call 
your serious attention ttí the almost endless confusion and 
intolerable inconvenience arising from the fact that the 
surnames of the great mass of Welshmen are no longer 
distinctive, and to suggest certain remedies whereby we 
may be nd of this unfortunate and deplorable state of 
afEairs. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, practically 
speaking, there is but one class of family names in use 
among Welshmen, namely, that class of surnames derived 
from Christian or baptismal names, generally called 
patronymics. The number of Welsh surnames derived 
from place-names, such as Carreg, Glynne, Lougiier, Moalyn, 
Nanney, Trevor, etc., is very limited, whilst those which 
were originally descriptive in character, such as Ânwyl, 
Dew, Ghuÿnn, Lloyd, Sayce, Vane, etc., are equally scarce. 
The bulk of the Welsh people bear patronymical names, 
the great majority of which are Norman or Biblical, rather 
than Welsh, in origin. This fact is easily accounted for. 
Permanent surnames were uiiknoivii in Wales, except 
among the gentry and in the English-speaking districts, 
^ymtU within four, three, or two genemtions ago, or en|^ 
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later. Welshmen were generally described in the early 
part of the eighteenth century by their Christian name, 
followed by the word ap (meaning " the son of ") and their 
father's Christian name, e,g,, Howell ap David. By the 
end of that century, however, it became the fashion, whilst 
omitting the op, to assume its presence, and to form the 
full name as before, although sometimes the grand- 
father's name was added to the baptismal name of the 
son, instead of the paternal name. The family name thus 
changed with each succeeding generation, until the English 
method of permanent surnames was adopted, with the 
natural result that the patronymical name, often softened 
or Anglicised by the addition of «, became the stationary 
surname. 

Welshmen bore Welsh names prior to tlie merging of 
the Principality in the English Crown, but, afterwards, 
the good old Cymric names, many of which survive to-day 
in our distinctive and beautiful place-names, gave way to 
names introduced by the Normans. These names again 
were considerably supplemented, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and the first half of the last cen- 
tury, by Biblical names, the outcome of the Methodist and 
other Revivals and a visible mark of the supremacy of 
Nonconformity. 

The number of Norman surnames at present in vogue 
in Wales cannot be more than about one hundred and 
twenty, but comparatively few of these are in common 
use. The number of Biblical family names, found in the 
Principality and in popular use, is even smaller, although 
the full number of Scriptural names exceeds sixty, and 
may not fall far short of a hundred. The total number 
of surnames in use in Wales, even including English sur- 
names, is small and ridiculously out of proportion to the 
population as compared with other countries. Complaints 
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are made in certain districta in Ireland of the paucity of 
surname» and of the number of persons bearing the same 
surnames ; but Ireland's ffrievances in this matter sink into 
insignificance as compared with those of Wales. Accord- 
ing to an extremely interesting repoi-t issued last year 
(1901) by the Registrar-Ueneral of Irelünd, Mr. Robert E. 
Matheaou, there are about two thousand one hundred sur- 
names in Tieland, apart from their numerous variations. 
Our popular surnames are not more than twenty-five to 
forty in number, wiiile all our family names can hardly 
exceed five to six hundred. This is a most unsatis- 
factory state of things. The poverty of Welsh sur- 
names is one of the most insufferable nuisances which a 
Welshman has, so far, to contend with, inasmuch as be 
is bom to inherit a name which does not differentiate him 
from the other thousands who have the same cognomen. 

The Registrar-General of Scotland, in his Sixth Report, 
asserts that in Scotland " surnames taken from the locality 
in which the persona resided form a very numerous class 
. . . . and there is scarcely a county, pariah, town, 
river or remarkable locality, but has its name perpetuated 
in the surnames". Well might the editor of a Welsh 
newspaper remark that " we have plenty of fine names in 
Welsh, but unfortunately the beat names are given to 
places and not to men and women"! The same Scotch 
authority states that "almost all the names of our Bards 
and Highland clans are surnames derived from patronymics 
. . . . and are peculiarly Scottish, neither belonging 
to England nor to Ireland. These surnames include all 
those beginning with Mac, aa Macgregor, Mactaggart, etc., 
beside those simple ones, as Fraaer, Douglaa, (.lamcron, 
Kerr, etc." Happy Scotland ! We, in Wales, have so 
far, roughly speaking, bt^en content with those simple and 
Btei-eotyped patronymics, which are íar from being Welsh 
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in origin and cliaracter, and there has been no serious 
effort on our part, in these latter days, to adopt our beau- 
tiful ancient place-names as surnames. We have, in fact, 
reached that point in the development of Welsh surnames, 
when necessity almost imperatively demands that there 
must be some sweeping reform, wliich munot be long 
delayed, Jn the transactionB and business of every-day 
life, tlie multiplicity of Jonesiv, William*es, Rohertgm, 
Dnvienes, Evmiam, TÌiomnse», etc., has become so exasperat- 
ing as to tax the patience of even the best^tempered 
Welshman among us. Tliis plague of names should no 
longer be the subject of merriment, but rather that of 
serious reflection and consideration ; and we might very 
well initiate a drastic change or recommend a radical 
reform in our system of nomenclature. 

The re-naming of Welshmen haa become a matter of 
supreme importance and of increasing ui^ency. I am 
sure every member of the Cytnmrodorion Society can 
recall, in his own personal experience, a number of 
instances when ridiculous mistakes or humiliating mis- 
understandings arose from the plethora of similar names 
borne by our fellow-countrymen in every town and district 
in Wales. It is impossible to estimate the inconvenience, 
the annoyance, and even the suffering, occasioned by this 
unnecessary dearth of Welsh surnames, and the continued 
multiplication of the comparatively few in popular use. 
Indeed, our surnames are so few in number that they 
almost swamp the population of England in the statistics 
compiled to show which are the must numerous family 
names in use among ns. We iind, from the last report of 
the Registrar-General of England and Wales bearing on 
surnames, that although the world-renowned "ijmith" heads 
the list, as the most common name in England and Wales, 
and thus takes the palm, it is nevertheless closely followed 
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by our own fascinating surname JoneSy and then by 
Williams, Taylor, Davies, Brown, Thomas, Evans and 
Roberts, in the order given. It will thus be seen that out 
of the nine most numerous surnames in England and 
Wales, no less than six in chief belong to the Princi- 
pality. 

The names of Jones, Williams , Davies, Thomas, etc., still 
increase and multiply like the stars in the firmament, and 
with this constant duplication and multiplicatio"n, is it a 
matter of surprise that distinction becomes advantageous ? 
The real utility of names in Wales has been all but lost, 
for they are no longer distinctive. Any one conversant 
with "the land of our fathers" knows that in ordinary 
conversation a person is always referred to by his full 
name, and even in that case, it is invariably the practice 
to add his trade or profession, or the name of his home, or 
some descriptive epithet or nickname. We speak of John 
Owen, Ty mawr ; or Robert Jones, the butcher ; or Captain 
Roberts, " The Pride of Wales^'; or Edward Davies, " trwyn 
8mwt^\ The existence of this difficulty has, unfortunately, 
led to the somewhat general adoption of double surnames 
in Wales, formed generally by connecting the mother's 
maiden name with the paternal surname. It is hoped that 
this "double-barrel" device will not be further encouraged, 
otherwise in another generation we shall have triple sur- 
names and what not. 

The creation of double names may or may not be desir- 
able, but we find that the paucity of surnames and the 
frequence of similar names, leads to the wholesale creation 
of nicknames and aliases among our colliers, our quarry- 
men, our miners, our agricultural labourers, and among 
our workmen generally, not to mention our schoolboys, 
and students at our colleges. That is not all ; for while 
these nicknames have the merit of distinction and origi- 
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nality (without necessarily making those who receive 
them distinguished), experience proves that, unfortunately, 
they produce unkind feelings, kindle strife, and foster 
"hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness". A sidelight 
was, as it were, thrown on this point at the Carnarvon 
Assizes held last January (1902), when some quarrymen 
from Bethesda were put on their trial. One of the wit- 
nesses, a quarryman bearing a common name, when asked 
in cross-examination whether he was generally known by a 
certain nickname, gave vent to his feelings in unmistak- 
able language; The quarryman in question was not a 
witness on the popular side, but it was obvious that his 
retort won the sympathy and appreciation of the crowd in 
Court. It will thus be understood that there are even 
moral reasons for advocating a thorough reform in our 
present patronymical, and, shall 1 add, inimical, surnames. 
I have, so far, spoken generally about the monotonous 
frequency of our popular surnames and the perplexities 
resulting from it, but the case for re-naming Welshmen 
cannot be allowed to rest on any such general statements. 
Let us get closer to the subject and call for such proof as 
is at hand to support these statements. We can, of course, 
never gauge the extent to which our common names and 
surnames militate in business against the success of those 
who bear them, nor can we cite statistics to prove how 
many Welshmen have changed their names, either slightly 
or completely, for social considerations ; for instance, to 
avoid inconvenience and to secure distinctive names. How 
many scores of young Welshmen on leaving Wales and 
entering large shops, warehouses, and business houses in 
the Metropolis, or in our great cities of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, etc., have been obliged to change or 
modify their names to avoid being mistaken for their 
fellow countrymen who had preceded them? The dis- 
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tinctive words tacked on to the young man's almost pur- 
poseless names by his neighbours when home in Wales, 
were no longer apropos, and some sort of change had to be 
made to meet the new situation. It would be apparent 
that Thomas Jones, Ty newydd, could not apply in London, 
and accordingly the mother's maiden name would probably 
be substituted, and our Ty newydd friend would hence- 
forward be known as T, Jenkin Jones. 

A perusal of our local directories, of our parish registers, 
of our lists of voters, and of our Welsh pedigrees, is enough 
to convince any ordinary mortal that a revolution is 
needed in our present system of surnames. Let us, how- 
ever, partially discard localities, and cite instances of a 
general character, to see how simple, how indefinite, and 
how vexatious our Welsh names are. I commence with 
the names of our ministers. Imagine a Church Congress 
with all our Welsh Clergy present, including those of 
presumably Welsh descent in England and elsewhere. 
We would find in this vast assembly the following number 
of clergymen bearing the following simple names : — 
15 David Bavies, 20 John Jones, 

1 2 Evan Davies, 4 John David Jones, 

13 Thomas Davies, 13 Richard Jones, 
10 John Evans, 22 Thomas Jones, 

3 John Henry Evans, 17 William Jones, 

5 John Owen Evatis, 12 John Morgan, 

17 David Jones, 21 John Williams, 

10 James Jones, 13 William Williams, 

besides an astonishing number of clergy called John Davies, 
William Davies, David Evans, William Evans, James Jones, 
Robert Jones, John Owen, John Morris, David Richards, 
David Williams, Thomas Williams, etc. Three of our Welsh 
Nonconformist denominations have likewise an incredibly 
large number of ministers and preachers bearing the same 
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names. The Baptists have ten David Davieses in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, the Congregationalists have ten John 
Daviesesy and the Calvinistic Methodists have eleven John 
Joneses and twelve William Joneses, The Welsh Wesleyan 
Methodists have scarcely any ministers bearing precisely 
the same names, although the proportion of their ministers 
and local preachers, bearing common or popular surnames, 
is not a whit the less than those of other Welsh denomina- 
tions. 

There are very few Welsh lawyers bearing identical 
names, and while the great majority of them are, natur- 
ally, called by Welsh surnames, it will be found that they 
also, naturally, take good care that their surnames should 
be distinctive. Both barristers-at-law and solicitors appear 
to favour double names. Welsh doctors have also a 
leaning in this direction, but a large number wear 
similar names, whilst simple names do not appear to be 
uncommon among our Welsh medical fraternity. Such 
names as John Davies, John Evans, John Jones, William 
ThomaSy John Roberts, and John Williams flourish in the 
Medical Directory. 

The similarity of names, and the sameness of our sur- 
names, must be embarrassing to our county and local 
Councillors, and are not unfelt in tlie House of Commons. 
Four of our Welsh Members of Parliament bear the 
surname Thomas, and while all share a common initial, two 
have no other. This, as might be expected, causes con- 
fusion and mistakes, for the reporters in the Gallery can 
hardly be expected to know each Member's Christian 
name. There are three David Davieses, two Thomas 
Joneses, and two John L. Thomases on the Carmarthenshire 
County Council, and similar instances of like names are to 
be found in almost every County Council in Wales. The 
same duplication or simihirity of names occurs among our 
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Magistracy, and this is especially the case in Glamorgan- 
shire, where twenty-one Justices of the Peace share ten 
names between them. 

If among the bodies referred to, there are so many 
members bearing precisely the same names, what hopeless 
and endless confusion must arise when those who only bear 
the same surnames are considered? What tales of infinite 
trouble and everlasting worry our Post Office officials in 
Wales could tell ! How often have our local Postmasters 
to implore persons of the same name, or of the same sur- 
name and like initials, in the postal districts, to come 
to some amicable arrangement as to the delivery of their 
letters and telegrams ! 

Some of us know to our cost that the surname difficulty 
is continually accentuated in Official Inquiries held in 
Wales and in our Law Courts. Take the Welsh Land 
Commission as an instance of such an Inquiry. It was 
often well-nigh impossible to differentiate the witnesses 
by their names. In many instances reference had to be 
made to the evidence given by a particular farmer, or to 
some personal trait or characteristic, before his identity 
could be established. His name was useless, and although 
familiarly known to his neighbours by his name linked to 
that of his farm or holding, it was no easy task for the 
Commissioners and those officially connected with the 
Commission, who were strangers, to associate a particular 
farm with a particular name. Let me refer to the Com- 
mission's visit to Cardiganshire to exemplify this point. 
Out of the one hundred and thirty-four witnesses who gave 
evidence in that county, one hundred and nine shared 
fourteen common Welsh surnames between them, and of 
these one hundred and nine, sixty-five bore the name 
Jones, Evans and Davies in the proportion of twenty-two, 
twenty-two, and twenty-one respectively. Seven of them 
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were called David Jones^ five bore the names of John 
Davies and John Evans respectively, three the respective 
names of David Evans, Evan Evans, and David Lloyd, 
and there were several pairs known by the same names. 

The multiplicity of names and surnames in the instance 
given was bad enough, but the Counsel engaged in an 
Inquiry, held at Westminster in January 1899, before Mr. 
Campion, the Examiner of Standing Orders in the House 
of Commons, must have been at their wits end when they 
came to comment on the evidence of the sixteen John 
Joneses, of Breconshire, who had appeared before them. 
It must have been most perplexing to fix the identity of 
each John Jones clearly in the mind, and to avoid confusing 
the evidence of the one with that of the other, and to 
reflect this clear impression in the Examiner's mind. The 
London County Council failed to get their Water Bill 
through Parliament in spite of this strong phalanx of John 
Joneses. 

A Carnarvonshire will case, heard in the London Law 
Courts before Mr. Justice Lopes (the late Lord Ludlow), 
in July 1894, served as an object lesson in nomenclature 
to all Welshmen ; and no wonder the Press, at the time, 
emphasised the desirability of a thorough change in Welsh 
surnames. The number of Joneses and Robertses called as 
witnesses, during the two days this action was tried, threw 
the Judge and Counsel engaged into a state of absolute 
perplexity, and it appeared as if the Court were, at times, 
turned into a patronymical Bedlam. 

Any number of similar instances of inconvenience and 
confusion arising in our Law Courts could be given. Time 
forbids me to examine the jury lists at our Quarter 
Sessions and Assizes. It invariably happens that among 
the jurymen summoned are groups of two and three bear- 
ing the same names. It is not at aU unusual to find two 
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Buch jurymen eiiterin^ the box, each confident, in his own J 
mind, that he was the person called, and thus increasing | 
the jury, until sworn, to thirteen or fourteen, instend of 
the proverbial twelve men, "good and time". Sometimes, 
however, the wrong jurymiin's progress is arrested on hÌB 
way to the box, and for the moment, he is in a state of fear 
and trembling, lest he should be committed for contempt of 
Court. Hence in our Law Courts, oftentimes, public time 
is in this way wasted, and innocent feelings disturbed and 
outraged owing to our troublesome system of nomenclature. 

Just three other instances. I find it stated in the hiver- 
■pool Mercury, in connection with the close of the Liver- 
pool Revision Courts last September (1901), that a lat^ 
number of the names of voters were duplicated. There 
were about five hundred John Joneses on the lists. It wa* 
pointed out how awkward it wa«, for instance, to eaj 
definitely that a certain John Joiies was or was not the ' 
same as the one whose name appeared on the list in regard 
to property in another part of the city. Having read this 
statement, I found that four hundred and thirty-one of 
these John Joneses are accounted for in Gore's Directory of ! 
Inverpool for 1901. 

Jones is simply rampant in Wales, but as a surname it 
is flabby and overgi-owu. Many other surnames among ' 
us deserve the same mild censure. The Corwen Board of i 
Guardians have lately had to tackle Jones. Tlie G-uardians 
came to the conclusion that it was not convenient to speak 
of each other merely as "Mr. Jones", for there were 
twelve Joneses on the Board, and some of them had the 
same Christian name, in fact, two David Joneses came front J 
the same place. Accordingly, it was resolved at a meeting 
of the Board held last July (1901), that in future the 
name of each Mr. Jones should have appended to it, in 
the minutes of the proceedings, the name of his house as j 
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well as his Christian name and parish, so that every 
Mr. Jones might know which Mr. Jones was referred to. 
Here is tragedy and comedy combined ! 

Jones^ it will be remembered, comes next to Smith in 
numerical strength among the surnames of England and 
Wales. I wonder what the writer of a somewhat original 
and humorous article, which appeared in PearsorCs Maga- 
zine for 1897, would have to gay to our irresistible sur- 
name. The article, in question, was entitled "To all 
named Smith — Greeting", and was illustrated with 
elaborate pictoric tables in our modern, up-to-date, 
magazine style. The author had, in some mysterious 
way, calculated the daily births, marriages, and deaths of 
the Smith family in the united Kingdom. He had found 
that at their present rate of departure from this earth, it 
would take, so he says, "the existing Smiths of the 
United Kingdom more than fifty-two years to go to 
Heaven (since they leave us at the rate of twenty-six per 
diem), and this," he adds, "without including the time 
actually spent in crossing the long bridge" (duly illus- 
trated) "between Earth and Heaven". I cannot undertake 
a similar calculation with regard to Jonesy but if all our 
Joneses on their path Heavenwards were to bequeath other 
surnames, distinctive in character, to their offspring, they 
would earn the gratitude of their descendants, and would 
thus be assured, beforehand, that their memory would be 
"blessed". 

Our popular Welsh surnames and names, made up of a 
combination of our popular Christian names, are practically 
almost valueless, inasmuch as they do not serve to label 
those who bear them. Owen William Owen, of Bryniau 
Oerddiy could hardly blame the editor of a Welsh news- 
paper for inserting in his paper the interesting fact that 
a person of that name had appeared before the Carnarvon 
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Bench of Ma^stratea in September 1899. The editor, in 
reply to an indignant protest which he reeeivetl, took care 
to state, in a subsequent issue of his paper, that the person 
referred to was not his aggrieved correspondent, but 
another of the same name and living in the same parish ! 
We have seen how common our double simple names, such 
&a WillUim Roberta, etc., are, but it would appear that our 
tiiple names, such as John Thonutu Jones, Morgan John 
Morgan, etc, will, in another generation or two, outstrip 
tliem in number, unless a change comes soon in our 
system of name-giving. 

Enough instances and examples have been given to 
prove how utterly confusing and unbearable our euraames 
are, and what endless inconvenience they cause. The only 
remedy for this state of things is a simple one, namely, a 
complete change of surnames and a wider choice of Chris- 
tian or baptismal names. 

Now, the law permits a man to change his surname aa 
often as he likes, provided that it is not done for the 
purposes of fraud. The name which is assumed in place 
of the original name, if it be publicly and honestly adopted, 
80 as to become the name of reputation, becomes, by the 
same process, the legal name. The sole conditions to be 
fulfilled, in order to satisfy the law, are publicity and good 
faith in the assumption of the new name, and the absence 
of any fraudulent pui-poae. 

Although the law on the change of surnames has never 
been obscured by doubt, the old jurists clung to what was 
once regarded as an ancient theory of law, that a man 
could not change his Christian or baptismal name. This 
old theory has long ago been discarded. We find that 
Lord Chief Justice Coke had it in mind when he states in 
his InBtitutes {J Institute, p. 3): — '-This dotli agree with 
our ancient books, where it is holden that men may have 
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dirers names (or Burnames) at divers times, but not divers 
Christian names". Comyn likewise relied on it when he 
said in his Digest ("Abatement", E. 18, E. 19), that "de- 
fendant .... can have but one name of baptism 
and ought to sue by his true name .... but it is 
otherwise with respect to his surname". 

There are, strictly speaking, only two ways in which 
surnames can be acquired, namely, by Act of Parliament 
and by reputation. An Act of Parlia.ment confers the 
right, but not necessarily the exclusive right, to bear a 
certain name or surname. Surnames acquired by birth, 
or assumed either by royal license or by any other act of 
publicity, are really acquired by I'eputation. It is abso- 
lutely wrong and misleading to say that a person cannot 
legally adopt a surname, other than his family name, 
except by Act of Parliament or by royal license. The 
numerous legal decisions on that clause in the Marriage 
Act of 1753 (26 Geo. II, c. 33) requiring the banns of mar- 
riage to contain the " true Christian and surnames " of the 
contracting parties, abundantly prove this assertion. Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, declared, as far back 
as 1735, that he was satisfied that "the usage of passing 
an Act of Parliament for the taking upon one a surname 
is but modern, and that anyone" might take such sur- 
names, and as many surnames as he pleased, without an 
Act of Parliament, 

Lord Stowell, in a judgment delivered in 1805 (Frank- 
land V. Nicholson), said : — 

"It hns been argued that the true and proper Christian and Sur- 
nftme of tha party cannot be alt*reil but by proper authority — by the 
King's licenae or an Act of tha Legialature ; yot tliere are many 
oases where names acquired hy genei'al use and habit niay be taken 
by repute as the true Chvistian and Surname of the parties. If a. 
peraon has acquired a name by repute— the use of the true name in 
the banns would be an act of concealment that would not satisfy the 
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public purposes of the statute ; therefore 1 do say that names so 
acquired by use and habit might supersede the use of the true 
name/'— itfaw/e ^- Ä, 260. 

Lord Tenterden's dicturriy delivered in 18229 ^^ the case of 
Tmscombe v. Yates is even more emphatic. He said : — 

" For a name assumed by the voluntary act of a young man at the 
outset into life, adopted by all who know him — and by which he is 
constantly called — becomes, for all purposes that occur to my mind, 
as much and effectually his name as if he had obtained an Act of 
Parliament to confer it upon him." 

With regard to the Sovereign's license to change a 
surname, we have Lord Eldon's authority for stating that 
"the King's license is nothing more than permission to 
take the name, and that it does not give it. A name taken 
that way, he adds, is by voluntary assumption". 

Chief Justice Tindal declared in a judgment delivered 
in 1835 that, 

" There is no necessity for any application for a Royal sign-manual 
to change the name. It is a mode which persons often have recourse 
to, because it gives a greater sanction to it, and makes it more 
notorious ; but a man may, if he pleases, and it is not for any 
fraudulent purpose, take a name, and work his way in the new world 
with his new name as well as he can.'' {Dames v. Lowndes, 
1 Bingham's New Cases f 618.) 

It is difficult to understand whether the anonymous 
and irresponsible writers of a series of extraordinary 
articles in the Genealogical Magassine for the years 1898 to 
1900, on '^ Names and Changes of Names*', were aware of 
the opinions of the learned judges and lawyers which 
have just been quoted. These writers, whilst quoting 
freely from the Law Reports when it suits their purpose, 
contend that " the gift of a name or a change of name is 
a matter of honour in the prerogative of the Crown, and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of Honour", 
which, by the way, never sit. "It is really", they say, 
"outside the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, which 
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have no power to adjudicate upon the point. A name 
assumed without authority is simply an alias" (this phrase 
is printed in large bold type) "and has precisely the same 
weight as the grandiloquent names which are assumed for 
the purpose of the theatre or the haphazard nom-de-plume 
which is adopted by so many writers". Such contentions 
a« these are monstrous, and are not worth the ink with 
which they are printed. Once an alias or nom-de-plume is 
adopted or acknowledged by any person as his only name, 
it becomes by reputation his real and legal name. Some 
of our best-known actors have, in this way, adopted their 
professional names, and have completely disavowed their 
original names. The audacious and lengthy articles re- 
ferred to were completely answered by a correspondent, 
whose convincing, dignified, and masterly reply, only 
called forth a curt and abusive rejoinder, the significance 
of which the readers of the magazine would undoubtedly 
appreciate. 

Time forbids me but to allude to the notorious case of 
Mr. William Herbert of Clytha, a Monmouthshire magis- 
trate, who, with his son, changed their names in February 
1862, by deed and by advertisement, from Jones to Herbert. 
The Lord Lieutenant, the late Lord Llanover, refused to 
recognise the change in name, inasmuch as it had not 
been effected by royal license. A voluminous correspond- 
ence ensued between the Lord Lieutenant, the Clerk of 
the Peace for the county, the Clerk to the Crown, the 
Home Secretary, the Lord Chancellor, and the parties con- 
cerned, which finally culminated in the due recognition, in 
February 1863, of the surname Herberty which father and 
son had assumed. The correspondence was printed in a 
Parliamentary paper, as a result of an animated debate in 
the House of Commons on the subject on the 17th of 

March 1863. The Solicitor-General, Sir Eoundell Palmer 
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(afterwards Lord Selbome), spealdiig on the change of sur- 
names, sajd : — 

" The fact was, suniamaa grew up moatly as nicknamBs .... 
Their very origin showed that there was no positive law on this 
subject. It WHS a matter of usitge aud reputation from the be- 
ginuing ; the name ciung to a nmn, and the Inw purmitteil him to 
shuffle it off if he could. There was no law torliiililing a man to 
chtiiige his iiame. but there was do law which oompelled his neighbour 
to acknowledge him under the name he might assume. It remindeil 
him of the saying of Owen Glendower — 

'I can call spirits from the vasty deep' ; 
Hotspur rejoins — 

'Why so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you clo call for them ?' 
It was exactly the same with these names. Everybody was at liberty, 
if he pleased, to change his surname, but no one else was obliged to 
recognise the change unless he pleased. It was said by the Judge 
who decided one of the coses on the subject, that a man might 
assume a new name and " work his way with it in the world as well 
as he could'. When, however, by usage, a man had acquired a name 
by reputation, then persons in public authority were practically 
obliged to acknowledge the new surname. " 

The uBual method of changing the surname is by 
declaring the fact in a deed, duly enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery, and by inserting an advertisement to that effect 
in a newspaper. The law attaches peculiar effect to the 
solemn and deliberate a<!ts done by deed, and as a deed 
creates lasting evidence of t)ie fact at tfie time of the 
change of surname, it will be seen that its importance is 
two-fold. Moreover, by its enrollment, the loss of the 
original document ia not rendered irreparable. An adver- 
tisement in the newspaper gives the required publicity to 
the new name. The advertisement, in fact, deals with the 
present, whilst the deed provides for the future. The 
coat involved by this metliod of changing the name makes 
it prohibitive ti> working-men and people of limited means. 
I am, therefore, led to advocate another alternative, which 
was, I believe, Erst suggested by the late Judge Falconer, 
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a friend of Mr. William Herbert of Clytha. It is, that a 
short Act of Parliament be passed enabling any person, 
who desires to change, or has changed, his surname, to 
register such change on the payment of a small fee of 
half-a-crown or five shillings in any office where births, 
marriages, and deaths are now registered. This would be 
a cheap, effective, and easy method of changing a surname; 
securing the same advantages as a deed duly enrolled, 
inasmuch as an authentic and official record of the change 
would be made at the time, and a certified proof of such 
change could always be obtained from the District Registrar 
or the Registrar-General. The time is surely more than 
ripe for such an Act of Parliament, and any Welsh Mem- 
ber of Parliament who could introduce a short, simple, 
yet adequate Bill, for the purpose of granting legal 
facilities for Welshmen to change their names, and secure 
its inclusion in our Statute Book, would confer an 
inestimable boon on Wales and Welshmen. I am con- 
vinced that an Act of Parliament of this character would 
create a revolution in our surnames, and would practically 
result, in a generation or two, in the re-naming of Welsh- 
men. 

No one who knows Wales can fail to have observed how 
the fashion in Christian names has considerably changed 
during the last twenty-five years, and how there is a par- 
allel, though less effective change, in our family names. A 
large number of Welsh parents, imbued with patriotic 
and national ideas, have conferred Welsh names on their 
children, but the proportion of Welsh Christian names in 
use in the Principality, as compared with Biblical, Norman, 
and English baptismal names, is very small. It would be 
well if Welshmen were to adopt the almost inexhaustible 
store of fine, descriptive and euphonious names to be found 
in our place-names and in our ancient pedigrees^ records. 
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deed and by advertiBement, while two or three aBBumed 
names by royal license, in obedience to the wishes of 
deceased relatives and benefactors. The general tendency 
appears to be two-fold, to adopt double surnames duly 
hyphened, especially in the case of the Davieees, IklicardsM, 
Joneses, Robertsea and Witliamsee, and secondly to adopt 
such a family name as a refined taste would suggest, and 
to substitute it for the old surname. Several of the sur- 
names selected are purely "Welsh, e.g., Trevniditfyn, Idrie, 
Meredith, Modoc, Crentlyn, Llwyfo, etc. Mrs. Adeline Jones, 
by the addition of the mere word "Vere" becomes Adeline 
VevF. Jonea-Vere, a Mr. J. W. Jonea discards Jones for 
De Grave, another Mr. Jonea becomes Mr. Tudor, while 
a Miss Davie a changes herself to Miss Spoon^r. We 
have Mt. Vanghan Pryae changing his name by royal 
license in August 1887, to Rice Vawghan Pryae, and in the 
following November, transposing his triple surname to 
Prÿse Vaiighan Rice, by ndvertisement, without the usual 
deed. 

One other suggestion I would offer would be the , 
frequent adoption of the prefix Ap to our popular or 
common surnames, as in the case of the of Ireland, the 
Mac of Scotland and the De of France. We had the 
assurance of the Attorney-General for Ireland, in a short 
speech delivered in 1898 in the House of Commons, on the 
consideration in Committee of the Irish Surnames Bill, 
that there was "no principle of common law to prevent a. 
gentleman taking the prefix or Mac us frequently as he 
pleases, and shedding it when he pleases, and taking it up 
again," and althougii said in joke, it was meant in earnest. 
The revival of the Ap of Wales would mean the renewal 
of a characteristic prefix, which would serve to render some 
of our patronymical surnames distinctive, and possibly 
endear them to their possessors. 
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It is to be sincerely hoped, that the day is not far 
distant, when the mass of our countrymen will be known 
by good, sound, distinctive and euphonious surnames, and 
that these names will, at the same time, reflect not only 
the poetic and musical charm of the language, which most 
Welshmen speak, but also the beauty and picturesqueness 
of the country, which they aU love. 
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THE ROMANCE OP WELSH EDUCATION^ 

By T. march ant WILLIAMS. 



It is Mr. Fearon, of the Charity Commission, in his 
admirable address to the students of the Keighley Institute 
and their parents, on January 28th, 1898, that first drew 
public attention to the romance of Welsh education. His 
description of the various stages in the development of the 
system of Secondary Education in Wales most assuredly 
contains the essentials of a romance. It is my purpose 
this evening to prove to you that a distinctly romantic 
element pervades the history of the development of every 
branch of the present educational system of the Prin- 
cipaliiy. 

The introduction by Sir Robert Peel's Government, in 
the early part of the year 1843, of a Bill for the Better 
Education of Children in Factory Districts, excited the 
utmost indignation among all the Nonconformist bodies of 
England and Wales, almost without exception. Tliough 
the Bill was officially described as a measure that aimed to 
promote a system of combined education on the basis of 
religious toleration, it was denounced by Nonconformists 
as a measure which "involved a flagrant violation of the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and which, if 
passed into law, would have the efPect of breaking up 
the existing (unsectarian) voluntary schools, and of 

' Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodonon at 20, 
Hanover Square, on Friday, 11th of April, 1902. Chairman, Sir 
George W. Kekewich, K.C.B., D.C.L., Secretary to the Board of 
Education. 
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placing the education of the working classes under the 
absolute and exclusive control of the clergy of the Church 
of England/' 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to 
examine the details of this ill-fated measure ; the uncom- 
promising opposition offered to it by the Nonconformists 
(and rightly offered, if I may say so), led to its prompt 
withdrawal by the Government. Its importance to us 
Welshmen is due to the fact that it served the excellent 
purpose of opening the eyes of the Welsh people to the 
deplorable state of popular education at that time (1843) 
in the Principality. If the first chapter of the romance of 
Welsh education begins with the fruitful activities of 
Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, and Madame Bevan, and 
ends with those of Thomas Charles, of Bala, the second 
chapter covers the period which begins with the year 1848 
and ends with the year 1881, when the Departmental 
Committee made its report. That the principal aim of Sir 
fiobert Peel's Government in introducing the Factory Bill 
was the improvement of the state of education among the 
labouring classes is indisputable, and equally indisputable 
is it that great improvement was most urgently needed. 
But how was this to be effected? Either wholly by 
voluntary effort, or by voluntary effort supplemented by 
Government aid. These were the two alternatives that 
presented themselves to the Nonconformists, and caused 
them to become divided into two hostile sections. The 
pure Voluntary ists (and among them we find in England 
Messrs. Edward Baines, Edward Miall, John Bright, etc., 
and in Wales, Henry Bichard, Revs. David Charles of Car- 
marthen, Caleb Morris, David Rhys Stephen, David Rees 
of Llanelly, leuan Gwynedd, etc., held that the school is a 
religious institution, and forms part of the machinery of a 
Christian congregation, and that the State, therefore, has 
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no more right to interfere in the management of the 
school than it has to interfere in the management of the 
Church itself. On the other hand, many Nonconformists, 
such as Dr. Robert Vaughan in England, and in Wales, 
Hugh Owen, Revs. Lewis Edwards, of Bala, William 
Rees, Henry Griffiths, of Brecon, J. Kilsby Jones, and 
John Phillips, of Bangor, and Mr. William Williams, at 
that time M.P. for Coventry, held that it is the duty of 
the Government to promote popular education, and that 
the acceptance of aid from the Government for the 
purpose of erecting school buildings, of paying the 
stipends of teachers, and, speaking generally, of raising 
the standard of secular instruction, was in no sense incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of Dissent. 
Moreover, it was contended by this latter section of 
Nonconformists that, without the aid of Government, it 
would be impossible to establish a system of popular 
education in the country on a satisfactory basis. 

The Rev. David Rees, of Llanelly, the Editor of the 
BiwygiwTy sets forth one view of the question thus: — '^I 
do not hesitate to say that any system of general education 
under the patronage of the Government is as certain to 
prove a curse to the country in the future, as the existence 
of the Church of England is a curse to the country at the 
present day." 

The Rev. Lewis Edwards, Bala, the Editor of the 
Traethodyddy sets forth the opposite view as follows : — " I 
cannot see that the acceptance of aid from the Govern- 
ment in support of popular education militates in the 
slightest degree against the principles of Dissent." 

This unfortunate division in the ranks of the Welsh 
Nonconformists proved a serious hindrance to the progress 
of efficient unsectarian education in South Wales, where 
the Voluntaryists, whose leading spirit was Henry Richard, 
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were very numerous^ very active, and very aggressive. In 
North Wales, however, the Voluntaryists were few in 
number and had but little influence; in fact, the sup- 
porters of the opposite principle, led by Hugh Owen, 
carried everything before them. 

Hugh Owen's memorable letter on the subject of Day 
Schools, addressed to his fellow-countrymen, bears the 
date of August 26, 1843. In this letter he unfolded a 
scheme for the establishment of British Schools in every 
district of the Principality. He also pressed upon his 
fellow-countrymen the necessity of securing trained 
teachers for all such schools, and at the same time drew 
attention to the Normal School of the British and Foreign 
School Society at Borough Boad, London, into which 
school, he said, "eligible young men from Wales could 
obtain free admission, but where", he added, "they would 
have to remain for some months (!) in order to make them- 
selves efficient for their calling." 

At this time, though there were in the Principality a 
considerable number of private adventure schools, and also 
both National and Church of England schools, there were, 
in the whole of North Wales, only two British schools. 
Fifty per cent, of the children of school age went to no 
day school of any kind ; and of the fifty per cent, that did 
go to school, the attendance was most irregular. You will 
be able to form an opinion of the quality of the teaching 
in these schools, and also of their general character, from 
the following extracts from the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners who visited and inspected the schools three years 
later, that is to say, in 1846. It should be understood 
that at that time the schools were far more numerous than 
they were in 1843, and that many of them were likewise 
more efficient, for they had come under the charge of 
teachers who had had some measure of training. 
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Mr. Lingen , now Lord Lin gen, whose district of 
inspection comprised the counties of Glamorgan, Car- 
marthen and Pembroke, writes these words ; — 

" I found this office (that of teacher) almost everywhere 
one of the least esteemed and worst remunerated j one of 
those vocations which serve as the sinks of all others, and 
which might be described as guilds of refuge." 

The average age of the teachers was upwards of 40 
years ; that at which they had commenced their vocation 
upwards of 30 years ; only one in eight of the teachers 
had received training of any kind, or had even visited any 
other school, for however short a time, to see how it was 
conducted. The average yearly income of teachers 
was £22 10s. 

Mr. Symons, to whom was allotted for inspection the 
counties of Brecknock, Cardigan, and Radnor, writes aa 
follows : — 

" The notion that there ia any necessity that a school- 
master should learn his business is quite in its infancy iu 
Wales. The established belief for centuries (?) has been 
that it requires no training at all, and that any one who 
can read and write, if he be disabled from every other 
pursuit, can be a schoolmaster at pleasure." 

"Of 49 schoolmistresses in the district, 7 had been 
sempstresses, 6 governesses, 1 a dairymaid, 10 milliners, 9 
housekeepers, 12 ordinary servants, 2 shopkeepers, and 2 
only were originally (sic) in schools." 

Mr. Johnson, whose district embraced the whole of 
North Wales, says ; — 

"Of 625 teachers, 601 are receiving an income leas than 
the wages of the lowest class of skilled mechanics, and 401 
teachers are receiving an income lower than the wages of 
agricultural labourers," 

It was in the month of November 1843, that the Bev. 
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John Phillips was appointed a^nt of the British and 

Foreign School Society for North Wales. Within one 
year of the date of his appointment he had held 150 
public meetings in various parts of his district, and had 
addressed 60,000 of his fellow-countrymen on the subject 
of popular education. By the end of three years there 
were about 5,000 children in attendance at Brilish Schools 
in North Wales. 

Throughout this period, and subsequently, Hugh Owen 
wrote letter after letter to the newspapers and periodicals 
of Wales in support of the principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society; and when the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council of August and December 1846 
were published, they proved acceptable to the Wesleyan 
body, and were hailed with unconcealed satisfaction by 
Hugh Owen and his friends. He at once translated them 
into Welsh and published the translations in the principal 
Welsh periodicals of the time; John Phillips, too, 
explained them on public platforms to tens of thousands 
of his countrymen in his own convincing and inimitable 
way. 

The pure Voluntaryiats, however, both of England and 
Wales, emphatically denounced and repudiated those 
Minutes, declaring that they would operate to discourage 
and paralyse voluntary exertion, and that they were 
nothing moi-e or less than a new scheme for establishing a 
State-aided religion. When one bears in mind that these 
Minutes simply enacted that no school should receive 
Parliamentary aid unless it was thrown open to Govern- 
ment inspection, and, by providing for the awarding of 
certi&cates of efficiency to teachers, and for the payment 
of pupil teachers, clearly aimed at raising the chai-acter of 
the teacher's position and lightening his labours, one 
aumot help wondering at the short- Bightedness of these 
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sturdy Welsh Nonconfonaiats^ Henry Richard, David 
Eees, Jolm Thomas, David Rliys Stephen, David Charles, 
Caleb Morris, leuan Gwynedd, etc., excellent WelahmeTi 
one and all, false prophets though they proved to be — 
in offeriug bo determined an opposition to the acceptance 
of these Minutes. lu days of old, false prophets were 
sometimes slain by the sword, or stoned to death ; in 
these days they are sometimes sent to the House 
of Commons. The punishment, in both cases, seems 
excessive. 

That these ardent Nonconformists were in deadly 
earnest is proved by the fact that, in spite of the Rev. 
John Phillips's success in North Wales, the British and 
Foreign School Society could not see its way to appoint an 
agent for South Wales before the yeai- 1853, when the 
post was offered to, and accepted by, the Rev. William 
Roberts (JVe/yJrf). 

Inspired by the resolution of the English Congrega- 
tionalists to raise a sum of £100,000 for the purpose of 
promoting popular education, a great Conference of the 
Welsh Educational Voluntaryista was held at Llandovery 
on the 9th and 10th April 1844, the Rev. David Charles, 
of Carmarthen, being in the chair, when it was resolved to 
establish forthwith a training school for teachers in Wales, 
and to make every effort to meet the educational wants of 
the Nonconformists of the country without the aid of the 
State. A permanent committee, representative of the 
four leading Nonconformist bodies, was formed to carry 
out the resolutions of the Conference, and on the 1st 
January in the folloiving year a Normal College for the 
training of teachers for Nonconformist schools waa opened 
in temporary premises at Brecon, with Mi-. Evan Davies, 
afterwards Dr. Evan Davies, as its principal. From the 
very outset the Committee of Management had to struggle 
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with pecuniary embarrassments, and eventually the college, 
which had been transferred to Swansea, lost its public 
character, and became the private property of the 
Principal, who was an exceptionally capable man, and who 
trained and inspired many of the best Welsh teachers of 
the last generation. 

The voluntary schools which were established through- 
out South Wales, directly or indirectly, by this Committee, 
many of which were held in the Nonconformist chapels, or 
in buildings attached to the chapels, were almost from the 
first, owing to financial difficulties, struggling institu- 
tions, and in process of time were either converted into, or 
superseded by, State-aided schools. These schools and 
their founders are thus spoken of by Mr. Lingen in 
1846 :— 

"The majority of the people are Dissenters, and . . . . 
at the time of my visit there was a very general move 
throughout their body to procure education for them- 
selves independently of religious tests. 

"With regard to religious instruction, they were 
agitating in all directions for the formation of local 
committees, the collection of subscriptions, and the 
establishment of schools. In the summer of this year the 
entire sum promised to be subscribed in five years did not 
fall much short of £5,000. 

"Out of 992 subscribers, 776 are either labourers, far- 
mers paying less than £20 per annum in rent, mechanics, 
or small tradesmen. Eight hundred and eighty-seven are 
subscribers of less than £1 ; out of 316 committee men, 
only seven are members of the Church of England, the 
common qualification of a committee man being an annual 
subscription of 58. 

"It is an attempt to enlist among the same class, in 
favour of daily education, the same feeling which has 
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covered the country with chapels and established Sundaj 
achools, namely, it is to be all the Welsh people's own 
work, and they are to have it all to themselves, which, 
appears to be the most inviting aspect under which any 
cause can be presented to their minds." 

Lord Lingen evidently thoroughly understood the posi- 
tion taken up by the Educational Voluntaryista of Wales. 
Though his report, and, especially also, the reports of his 
colleagues, are dis&gured by hasty generalizations and 
glaring inaccuracies, and are, in a large measure, tainted 
with a spirit of rank un charitableness, still, notwithstand- 
ing all their faults and imperfections, the reports afford 
conclusive proof that the state of popular education 
in Wales in the year 1846 was most deplorable. It should 
be noted here that while the Dissenters of Wales were 
facing the educational problem with divided counsels and 
divided forces, the Churclimen of Wales were perfectly 
unit-ed in their desire to take all they could get from the 
Government in aid of their own achools. Under the guid- 
ance of the Church Education Committee, and under the 
inspiration of Bishop Thirlwall, they greatly increased the 
number of their day schools, and on the Ist July 1846, the 
foundation stone of the Carmarthen Training College was 
laid. The following year the college was formally opened. 
The building had cost the sum of £5,000. The Carnarvon 
Training College was opened in temporary premises three 
years later, where it remained until 1892, when it was 
removed into permanent premises at Bangor. 

It was not until the year 1856 that steps were taken by 
Hugh Owen, John Phillips and others, acting in union 
with the British and Toreign School Society, to establish a 
training college for the teachers of British schools in North 
Wales, In two years the Rev. John Phillips collected the 
sum of £11,000 for this purpose. The new college build- 
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ings were opened for the reception of students in the year 
1862, with the Rev. John Phillips as its first principal. 
He held the appointment until his death in the year 1867. 
As many of you are aware, he was a man of a high type 
of mind and manners, and possessed a remarkable gift 
of persuasive eloquence. 

I was a student at this college in the years 1864 and 
1865, and it was in the former year that I first saw 
Hugh Owen. I was out walking alone one afternoon, 
when I met the Principal and Hugh Owen, who were 
making their way to the College. Mr. Phillips having 
some communication to make to me, stopped me, and 
when he had delivered his message, introduced me to his 
companion. Hugh Owen's singularly sweet and yet 
strong face had attracted my attention when I first saw it, 
some distance away. I little dreamed then that I should 
become so intimate with him in after years. Had I then 
known of his great services to the cause of Welsh educa- 
tion during the previous twenty years, and could I also at 
that moment have foreseen the equally great services he 
was to render to the same cause for many years afterwards, 
I might well have exclaimed on that memorable afternoon, 
as did Charlotte Bronte, when she first saw Lawrence's 
picture of Thackeray, ^^And there came up a lion mit of 
Judahr 

My romance, in so far as it relates to public elementary 
education in Wales, ends here. 

I must now retrace my steps a little. In the month of 

April 1864, Hugh Owen, at a private meeting held in the 

house of Mr. Thomas Charles, in London, unfolded a 

scheme for the establishment of colleges in Wales, similar 

to the (then) recently founded Queen's Colleges in L*eland. 

There were present at this meeting, among others, the late 

Bev. Samuel Itobei*ts, of Llanbrynmair, and the late Dr. 

D 2 
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Lewis Edwarda, of Bala. At this time the country was in 
the throes of a war with Buasia, and scarcely waa this 
dreadful conflict over when the Indian Mutiny broke out, 
and threw the wliole British nation into a &ta.te of un- 
paralleled agony and excitement. It was obvious that this 
waa not an opportune moment to approach the Govern- 
ment for pecuniary aid in the matter of Higher Education 
in Wales ; besides, the need for an Undenominational 
Ti-aining College for teachers was even more pressing than 
the demand for Queen's Colleges, The scheme referred to 
was therefore, for the moment, abandoned. 

Eight years subsequently, that is in the year 18ö3, the 
late Dr. Thomas Nicholas published a seiies of articles 
in the Cambria Daily Leader, a newspaper published at 
Swansea, on tlie subject of Higher Education in Wales. 
These letters came under the notice of Hugh Owen, who 
thereupon invited Dr. Nicholas to read a paper on the sub- 
ject at the Social Science Section of the National Eistedd- 
fod, which was to be held at Swansea in the following 
year. Dr. Nicholas complied. The direct outcome of this 
meeting was another meeting, which was held on 1st 
December 1863, at the Freemasons' Tavern, London, 
under the chairmanship of the late Mr. William Williams, 
who was at that time M.P, for Lambeth. At this meeting 
it was resijlved to establish a JJnivernty for Walesa At a 
subsequent meeting, which was held at the same place, on 
the 9th December, an Executive Committee was formed to 
carry out this resolution. Dr. Nicholas was appointed 
Secretary, Hugh Owen and the hite Sir Geoi^e Osborne 
Morgan Hon. Secretaries, Mr. William Williams waa 
chosen Treasurer, and the late Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Q.C., 

' In the year 1852, an ABsoeiatìon of Welsh Clergy in tha West 
Riding of Y'orksbire, presented a petition to the House of Commons 
for a Uuivereity for Wales. Vide Weetem MaÜ, Dec. Sth, 1902. 
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Sub-Treasurer. Dr. Nicholas rendered ^reat service to the 
movement, though he retained his post only till the year 

1867, when he resigned. He was succeeded as Secretary 
by the late Rev. David Charles, of Trevecca, who held the 
appointment till the year 1871. Sir George Osborne 
Morgan resigned the honorary secretaryship in the year 

1868, and Morgan Lloyd the treasurership in 1874. Thus, 
one by one, most of Hugh Owen's early colleagues left 
him — aye, left him to fight the battle of Welsh Higher 
Education as best he might. But all his friends did not 
desert him ; one of them, I am glad to say, is still living, 
and still takes the deepest interest in the cause of Welsh 
education, and, notwithstanding his advanced years, is still 
able to take a prominent part in all our national move- 
ments. I refer to Mr. Stephen Evans, the chairman of 
the Council of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion. He 
stood by his friend Hugh Owen manfully and unwaver- 
ingly throughout his struggle for Higher Education in 
Wales. And what an heroic struggle it was ! He never 
halted in his course, never faltered; and if he was deserted 
by many of his old friends their places were promptly 
taken up by new friends, the most notable and helpful of 
whom was the late Lord Aberdare and Sir Lewis Morris. 
Though the one great tangible result of Hugh Owen's 
labours in the cause of Welsh Higher Education, the 
Aberystwyth University College, was opened in the year 
1872, the storm and stress of his life were not over until 
the year 1881, when the Departmental Committee made 
their report on the State of Higher and Intermediate 
Education in Wales. His health was now failing him; 
his steps were becoming short and hesitating. The end 
was evidently drawing nigh. He went abroad — but only 
to die. He was brought home to be buried — 26th Novem- 
ber 1881. For well-nigh forty years he had been the one 
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great central figure and moving spirit of the Welsh Educa- 
tional Movement. After his death his spirit went on 
conquering, and is going on conquering still. 

I make no doubt that you are all painfully aware of the 
fact that the national spirit has often died out, to be again 
and again revived, in many a Welsh town and in many a 
Welsh district; from time immemorial, however, it has 
never even slumbered in the breasts of London Welshmen. 
The lamp has always been kept burning on the altar of 
Welsh nationality in London, and the Welshmen of 
London have always been the leaders in all our national 
movements. They are so to-day ; and when they revived 
the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion and established 
the National Eisteddfod Association, they provided the 
Principality with the two most powerful Welsh Educa- 
tional Agencies of this generation. 

It was in the year 1873 that, one evening, I accompanied 
Hugh Owen to the lodgings of the late John Griffiths 
(Gobebyd/i)y in Thanet Place, Strand. There were there 
waiting him (for I was present at this gathering simply as 
a listener and spectator), besides Gobebydd himself, the late 
Bev. Robert Jones of Rotherhithe and Mr. Stephen Evans. 
After much talk of a most interesting description they re- 
solved to convene a meeting forthwith, at the Freemasons' 
Tavern, for the express purpose of reviving the Society 
of Cymmrodorion, which had been dormant for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. With the exception of 
Mr. Stephen Evans, I am the only survivor, I believe, 
of those who were present at the Freemasons' Tavern 
on that memorable occasion. The others present, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Stephen Evans, were Hugh Owen, the Rev. 
Robert Jones of Rotherhithe, Gobebydd, Brinley Richards, 
Joseph Edwards, Morgan Lloyd, Mynorydd, B. T. Williams 
and J. Roland Phillips. Sir Lewis Morris, who subse- 
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quently rendered invaluable service to the Society, bad not 
at tbat time been discovered. He became a member of the 
Society two or three years later. And Sir Isambard Owen, 
who has in recent years rendered such splendid service 
not only to the Society but also to the cause of Welsh 
University Education, did not become a Cymmrodor till 
several years later, being introduced to the Council, I dis- 
tinctly remember, by the late Mr. Joseph Edwards. If 
you will but keep in mind that the Social Science 
Section of the National Eisteddfod, which was estab- 
lished by Hugh Owen in 1862, became known from 
about this time as the Cymmrodorion Section of the 
Eisteddfod, you will be able to see the bearing of this 
revival of a defunct Society on the development of Welsh 
Education. 

From 1872 to 1881 Hugh Owen devoted most of his 
time to the service of the Aberystwyth University College, 
and the cause of Higher Education in Wales generally. 
In the year 1879 he founded the North Wales Scholarship 
Association, which remained in existence until the passing 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act in 1889 ; and in 
the year 1880 he induced the late Lord Aberdare to 
address a letter to Mr. Gladstone, asking that the Govern- 
ment should set on foot an inquiry into the state of Higher 
and Intermediate Education in Wales. The Government 
complied, and the Departmental Committee of Inquiry, 
consisting of Lord Aberdare (President), Mr. Henry 
Bichard, Professor Rhys, Mr. Lewis Morris, Viscount 
Emlyn and the Rev. Prebendary Robinson (of the Charity 
Commission), began their work the same year. 

It was in this year also (1880) that Hugh Owen, at the 
Cymmrodorion Section of the Carnarvon National Eistedd- 
fod read two papers, one dealing with the provisions made 
by the Government for Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
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and the other with the question of Eisteddfod reform. 
The reading of the latter paper led to the establishment of 
the National Eisteddfod Association, at Shrewsbury, in the 
following September. This, by the way. Let me now 
return to Mr. Fearon. He writes : — 

**The Departmental Committee made its report in 1881. 
We are familiar in England with that kind of enthusiasm 
for a cause which exhausts itself in the process of pre- 
liminary examination. It not unfrequently happens that 
the desire for a measure of legislation is sufficiently strong 
to induce a Government to direct an inquiry by means of 
a Royal Commission or otherwise, and then evaporates. 
But this was not the way in which the Welsh people dealt 
with the report of Lord Aberdare's Committee. They 
quickly and unanimously resolved what they wanted, and 
they soon translated their resolutions into energetic and 
unceasing action. Throughout the years 1886-7-8 they 
repeatedly, persistently, and unanimously, by deputations, 
by their representatives in Parliament, and by private 
attempts at legislation, pressed the question on the atten- 
tion alike of Liberal and Conservative Governments, until, 
in the summer of 1889, they obtained the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act." 

All this is perfectly tiaie ; but what about the interval 
between the year 1881 and the year 1886? In other 
words, in what way were the Welsh people "dealing with 
the report of Lord Aberdare's Committee" during that 
interval ? Let us see. At a meeting of the Cyinmrodorion 
Section of the Denbigh National Eisteddfod, which wa« 
held on the morning of Friday, August 25th, 1882, the 
late Mr. Thomas Gee proposed the following resolution : — 
"That it is most important that at the present juncture a 
National Education Committee be formed to watch over 
and represent the educational and other public interests of 
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the Principality, and that the centre of operations be in 
London. That an annual report be presented by the said 
Committee at the National Eisteddfod every year. That 
Mr. W. E. Davies and Mr. T. Marchant Williams be 
requested to act as conveners of the Committee." Mr. 
Gee's motion was seconded by Mr. Lewis Morris, and was 
unanimously adopted by the meeting. Among the objects 
which would immediately engage the attention of the 
Committee were : — 

Higher Colleges for Wales, and 
Middle-class Girls' Schools for Wales. 

In the month of October following, Mr. Henry Richard 
was consulted in reference to these resolutions. He 
deemed it inadvisable to make any attempt to carry out 
the resolutions without first ascertaining the late Lord 
Aberdare's views in respect to them. He there and then 
wrote to Lord Aberdare, who was out of town at the time, 
on the subject. In due course a favourable reply came 
from his lordship, who suggested that a meeting might be 
held at his house, 1 Queen's Gate, on Tuesday, November 
28th, for the special purpose of discussing the subject. 
There were present at this meeting Lord Aberdare (who 
occupied the chair), Mr. Henry Richard, Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Robert Cunliflfe, Mr. Henry Allen, 
Mr. Charles Henry James, Mr. Lloyd Phillips and myself. 
"Letters of apology for non-attendance (I am quoting 
from the newspaper report of the proceedings) and ex- 
pressing cordial sympathy with the object of the meeting 
were received from Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Sir Hussey 
Vivian, Mr. Richard Davies, Mr. J. H. Puleston, M.P., 
Mr. Lewis Morris and others." 

An explanation having been given of the circumstances 
that led to the foundation of the National Education 
Committee, and of the special objects of the Committee, 
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Lord Aberdare addressed the meeting and drew attention 
to the fact that the report of the Departmental Committee 
contained three recommendations, relating severally to 
Colleges for Higher Education, to Middle-class Schools, and 
to Advanced Elementary Schools, and suggested that, as 
the Government had already taken certain steps with regard 
to the first and third recommendations, and contemplated 
taking action as regards the question of Intermediate 
Schools, the only question at that moment remaining for 
the consideration of the Committee was that of a 
University College for North Wales. After a long dis- 
cussion it was decided to invite representative men from 
all parts of North Wales to meet the National Education 
Committee at a Conference to be held at Chester in the 
month of January 1883. The Conference, which was held 
in the Chester Town Hall on the 23rd January 1883, was 
attended, if I remember rightly, by 370 delegates, and 
was presided over by Lord Aberdare. Among those 
present were the Duke of Westminster, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bishop Hughes, of St. Asaph, Dean 
Edwards, of Bangor, Mr. John Roberts, M.P., Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, M.P., Sir Robert Cunliffe, Mr. Richard 
Davies, M.P., Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., Mr. Samuel 
Holland, M.P., Mr. Henry Robertson, M.P., Mr. Lewis 
Morris, Dr. Lewis Edwards, Rev. Herber Evans, Rev. 
Michael D. Jones, Mr. Thomas Gee, Mr. David Davies, 
Llandinam, Mr. Stephen Evans, etc. The outcome of this 
Conference was the North Wales University College, the 
hon. secretaries of which, until the charter was passed and 
the staff was settled, were the late William Rathbone, 
Sir Robert Cunliffe, Mr. J. R. Davies and myself. The 
College was opened in the year 1884. 

The University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire was opened at Cardiff the year before (1883), 
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The Welsh Intermediate Education Act was passed in 
the late summer of 1889. "By an early date in 1890," 
says Mr. Fearon, "an Education Committee had been 
duly formed in every county and county borough to which 
the Act applied, and before the close of the year these 
Committees began to make to the Charity Commissioners 
their statutory proposals for schemes, the county of 
Carnarvon leading the way. And in an incredibly short 
period of time the county school system was completely 
established and in active operation throughout Wales and 
Monmouthshire. In May 1896 the scheme for the Central 
Welsh Board, which brings and keeps together the whole 
system, received the approval of the Crown." 

Mr. Fearon then declares that no educational reform 
more remarkable than this has ever been accomplished in 
any European country, and by way of justifying his appli- 
cation of the word romance to his account of this great 
reform, he refers to the thoroughness, the rapidity, the 
enthusiasm and the self-restraint with which it was 
effected, the harmony and cordiality with which the 
various counties and boroughs co-operated with one 
another, the excellent relations which were established 
and have been maintained between the local authorities 
and the central authorities, and finally to the great efforts 
and sacrifices made in this cause by the Welsh people. 

In dismissing this question of Intermediate Education, 
it would be unpardonable, on my part, were I to omit to 
acknowledge the immense assistance the friends of Higher 
Education in Wales received at this juncture from such 
men as Sir William Hart Dyke and Mr. Acland, and the 
heads of some of the Government Departments, and especi- 
ally from Mr. Fearon himself and our distinguished Chair- 
man. Did we but know of the way in which in ordinary 
circumstances what would be regarded officially as insuper- 
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able obstacles to the rapid progress of the great educational 
reform referred to, were ruthlessly brushed aside by Sir 
George Kekewich and Mr. Fearon; of the wise, kindly 
and helpful counsel they so readily and so cordially, from 
time to time, gave to the reformers ; and of the numberless 
conferences these great officials had with the late Thomas 
Ellis, Viriamu Jones, Mr. Stuart Rendel, now Lord Rendel, 
William Rath bone, and others, during the period spoken of 
by Mr. Fearon, the romance of Welsh Education would be 
far more striking and interesting than even he has been 
able to make it. 

The last Chapter of the romance must be short. It 
deals with the establishment of the Welsh University : 
Sir Isambard Owen is tŵ-day the great central figure of 
the University movement. Upon him has fallen the 
mantle of Hugh Owen, and it is no small praise to him to 
say that he is not lost within its folds. He will bear me 
out, I am sure, when I say that his active interest in 
Welsh Education began with the establishment of the 
"Utilization of the Welsh Language Society" in 1885. 
No one did greater service to the Society than he, and his 
interest in its work remains unabated to this day. Two 
years later, that is in 1887, at a meeting of the 
Cymmrodorion Section of the London National Eisteddfod, 
the late Principal Viriamu Jones, read a paper on "A 
Welsh University." The late Principal Thomas Charles 
Edwards occupied the chair at the meeting. It was a 
distinct success, and some of us felt when it was over that 
the foundation stone of the University was laid on that 
day. But none of us dreamed that in seven years or so 
the structure would be completed. In 1886 Principal 
Reich el said in a paper, which he read before the Liver- 
pool Welsh National Society — "The subject of a University 
for Wales has hardly yet been mooted. Years are certain 
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to elapse between the opening of the campaign and the 
crowning victory. Immediate action will certainly not 
give us a University in 1887, but it may make the date 
1897 instead of 2007. Shall we begin to press the ques- 
tion of the Welsh University at once, or shall we wait 
some years till we acquire strength and experience ?" 

The Welsh people did not wait long. The next year 
the work was begun, and in seven years it was done. I 
am not in a position to apportion the credit for this 
wonderful achievement among those who worked together 
so strenuously and heroically to effect it. Some of the 
credit is due to the late Lord Aberdare, some also to that 
fine Welsh patriot, Thomas EDis, some also to Principals 
Reichel and Roberts, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. Humphreys 
Owen, Principal Rhys, Mr. Cadwaladr Davies, and others ; 
most of it is, perhaps, due to Viriamu Jones and 
Dr. Isambard Owen. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of the growth of 
our Educational System. We are a small people, poor but 
proud. It is not without reason that we are proud of our 
beautiful country and our beautiful language, and, most 
assuredly, it is not without reason that we are proud of 
our educational system. It is an old saying that the Red 
Dragon will give the lead. Y ddraig goch a ddyry gychwyn. 
It gave the lead at Crecy and at Bosworth in the days of 
long ago, and the great commanders of our educational 
forces tell us that it gives the lead at Whitehall to-day. 
Does not all this sound to you like a romance ? 
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WET.SH CATHOLICS ON THE CONTINENT J 



By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, B.C.L. Oxon. 



** Thb Jesuits as a body stood for the CathoHc Reaction from first to 
last, a political expedient. The Clergy, on the other hand, contented 
themselves with the cause of religion." 

Taunton's English Jesuits, Preface. 

"The principle of Authority was emphasised, as long as that 
Authority was Jesuit, or at least under their direction ; but this was 
done at the cost of personality, episcopacy, and nationality." 

Ibid., p. 171. 

"The Jesuits saw plainly, after the fate of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the collapse of the Northern Earls, that Elizabeth would never be 
overturned except by the aid of a foreign force." 

Hume's Treason and Plot, p. 12. 

"Long before the Armada sailed, the Scottish Catholics at the 
Vatican, jealous of their king's right to the English succession, the 
French cardinals, apprehensive of a Spanish dominion over England, 
the Welsh priests, led by Owen Lewis, Bishop of Cassano, and most 
of the English Seculars, Carthusians, and Benedictines, none of 
whom had any love for the pushing Jesuits, were busy with plans 
that should make England a'Catholic country without submitting 
her to a foreign yoke." Ibid., p. 13. 

" The faction led by the Jesuits contended for the Spanish succession 
and the subjection of England to the Pope by force of arms. Their 
opponents were for the King of Scots, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. The one party upheld the papal claim to depose princes, 
whilst the members of the other party came to protest that in case 
of any attempt to enforce such a claim they should in conscience 
be bound to defend their sovereign in defiance of all ecclesiastical 
censures. These same men aimed at securing some measure of 
toleration for their religion, and at establishing a modus mvendi with 



^ Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion at 20, 
Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 28th of May 1902. Chairman, 
Sir John Williams, Bart. 
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the State. The Jesuit zealots were for war to the knife, and for 
obvious reasons detested the thought of toleration." 

Law^s Conflict of Jesuits and Seculars^ Introduction. 

" Is it not an injustice to those heroic labourers in the vineyard of 
our Lord, who, like their Master, trod the winepress alone .... 
that they, their work, even their ends, should be identified with those 
of the Busy Men, Father Parsons and Father Holt and Father 
Oresswell and a few others of their kind ? These were men . . . 
mistaken in their politics throughout, from their highest schemes to 
their most trivial workings ; and they were worsted all along the 
line. To enter on the early days of St. Gregory's, in the University 
town of Douay, is to step at once into the very middle of the tangled 
thicket of those politics." 

E. Bishop, Doicnside Review^ vol. xvi, p. 34. 



I. — Wales and the Eefobmation. 

It is a common-place of history that the Reformation 
was not welcomed in Wales. Thomas Cromwell, it is true, 
found ready agents among Welsh lawyers and clergy to do 
his iconoclastic work, but the people looked on in sullen 
anger while the image of Dervel Gadam was sacrilegiously 
torn from its shrine,^ and the altar of Dewi Sant was 
stripped for the benefit of a renegade Bishop.^ Chapuys, 
the Imperial ambassador at the court of Henry VIII, 
constantly refers to the Principality as being passionately 
loyal to the old faith,^ and Catholic plotters for two gener- 
ations invariably took into account, in estimating their 

^ State Papers, Hen. VIII (1538), vol. xiii, pt. i, Nos. 649 ; 863-4. 
Ellis's Ong. Letters, Ist Series, ii, 82; 8rd Series, iii, 194; Arch. Camb., 
4th Series, v, 152. 

* Und., vol. xiii, pt. i. No. 634. Wright's Suppression of the 
Monasteries (Camd. Socty.), 190, 77, 183, 186, 206, and 187, and also 
Edward Owen's Catalogue of Welsh MSS. in British Museum, 105a 
and * ; 140 ; and 167 (a.d. 1611). 

' "As to the indisposition of the people of Wales, of which mention 
is made .... I understand they are very angry at the ill- 
treatment of the Queen (Catherine) and Princess (Mary) and also at 
what is done against the faith, for they have always been good 
Christians/' State Papers, Henry VI tl, Nov. 3, 1543; vol. vii, 
No. 1368. 
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chances of success, the unswerving devotion of Welshmen 
to the See of Eome/ 

Relics of ancient Catholic practices and beliefs have 
survived to our own days. Mari Lwyd still cheers the 
winter nights of rural Wales, though few know that it 
represents the mystery play of " Holy Mary .^' Children, 
the truest conservatives, even yet make the sign of the 
cross when seeking to avert an evil omen or taking upon 
themselves a binding oath. The "gwylnos" survives, in 
Puritan setting, to mark the permanence in the human 
heart of that pathetic care for the departed which gave 
rise in ancient times to the practice of saying masses for 
the dead. The beautiful custom of strewing flowers on 
the graves of friends and relatives on "Sul y Blodau" 
testifies to the abiding, if unconscious, influence of Catho- 
licism on the faith and practices of Welshmen. These are 
small matters, it may be, but that they have survived at all, 
after two centuries and more of the sternest and straitest 
Puritan discipline, is surely significant of the strong hold 
which the old faith had taken on the Welsh people.' 

Extreme Protestants as Welshmen have now become, 
it is beyond question that, up to the great Rebellion, 
Wales was the most Catholic portion of Great Britain. 

' Vtdey for example, Parsons* letter to the Cardinal of Como in 
1681, where he suggests that Dr. Owen Lewis should be sent to raise 
Wales, because of his influence "with his countrymen the Welsh, 
who can be of much service in this affair, and will desire to help from 
the great affection which they bear to the Catholic faith : and when 
the army has reached England, then Dr. Owen might be sent to 
Wales with the great lords of that country, who already favour us, 
to help in raising the people of those parts." S.P.O., Roman Tran- 
scripts, vol. XV, No. 477. Cf. also Acts of tht Privy Council, vol. xiii, 
p. 428. 

* Cf. Life and Letters of Laud. Erasmus Saunders, Vieto of the 
State of Religion in St. David's (1721). Strype's Eccles. Memorials^ 
ii, 367. J. Lewis (Glasgrug), Contemplation of these Times. 
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The whole of Wales only produced three Protestant 
martyrs in the reign of Mary.' The mass of the people 
were indisposed to accept the new-fangled doctrines either 
of Wittenberg or of Geneva. ^'The Welsh counties tell 
(the Earl of) Pembroke," wrote the Duke de Feria to his 
master, Philip of Spain, in the first year of Elizabeth, *Ho 
send no preachers across the marches, or they will not 
return alive."* John Penry, the prototype of the stren- 
uous Welsh Nonconformist, was brought up on the hillsides 
of Eppynt in the Catholic religion, and it was only after 
he had gone to Cambridge that he came under the in- 
fluence of Protestantism.' 

Catholicism stood for more than the old religion ; it 
stood also for Welsh nationality. Protestantism was an 
alien plant, fostered by English or Anglicised officials. 
Men looked back to pre-Reformation days as a time when 
Wales was not a mere part of England, when the Welsh 
language* was not tabooed in the courts, and when Welsh 
laws and customs were still observed.* All that was best 
and noblest in Welsh story was intertwined with the 
history of the roofless abbeys, which remain to this day 
monuments of Welsh piety and art. Strata Florida and 

^ Rees's History of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales, p. 3. 

* Simancas MSS., quoted by Froude, Hist, of England, vol. vi, 190. 

* Bom 1559. Vide Rees's Hist, of Prot. Noncon. in Wales, p. 20. 

* " The distress of the people is incredible, and the anxiety they 
have to declare themselves, especially the Welsh, from whom by Act 
of Parliament the King has just taken away their native laws, 
customs, and privileges, which is the very thing they can endure 
least patiently.'' Chapuys, Dec. 19, 1534 : State Papers, Hen. VIII, 
vol. vii, 1554. In the following year the Act incorporating Wales 
with England was passed, which swept away all Welsh customs 
inconsistent with English law, and forbade the use of the Welsh 
tongue by officials of ail degrees. Cf., the petition sent to the Privy 
Council in 1558 ''on the behalf of the inhabitauntes of Wales and the 
County Pallentyne of Chester for their auntient libertyes and 
customes to be allowed,'' in Acts of the Privy Council, vii, 04-5. 
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Aberconway, in their ruins, still testified to the dream of 
Welsh independence which had inspired the waking 
thoughts, and directed the policy, of the princes who sleep 
in peace in their solitude; Valle Crucis and Tintem 
embodied in their deathless beauty the finest and most 
spiritual aspirations of the Cymry ; Carmarthen and 
Talley had given refuge and solace to the greatest Welsh 
bards, when stricken with age and poverty ; Margam and 
Neath, Basingwerk, Cyramer, and Strata Marcella— every 
monastery was a museum stored with priceless treasures of 
Welsh poetry and romance. Each parish church, called 
after a native saint who had no place or meaning in the 
Protestant economy, led the Welsh mind, with its insistence 
on the living influence of the past, back to the earliest 
dawn of Christian civilisation in the land.^ Everywhere 
within sound of the monastic bell there had reigned peace 
and contentment.^ The Church had given free education 
to the brightest sons of the poor, it had dispensed its 

' Cf. Griffith Roberts's preface to y Drych Cristionogawl (1585): 
"Mae'n rhaid ir gwledydd eraill enwi y rhann fwyaf oe Heglwysi ar 
henw im or Postolion neu Saint oreill, ny bythoiit jm perthyn idd eu 
gwlad nhy w : ond drwy holl Gymry ni cheir nemor o eglwys ond ar 
enw saint y wlad." 

^ How far this aspect of Catholicism appealed — and still appeals — 
to the Welsh mind, finds a curious illustration in the lines which 
Glasynys, one of the most typical Cymric poets of the last century, 
wrote in his beautiful "Llyn y Morwynion" : — 

" M3machlog neu ysbytty, mor swjniol swn dy gloch ! 
Mae'n seinio dros y cymoedd cudd 'yn iach, 3m iach y boch' 
Mor hyfryd i'r pererin ar ol ei ludded maith 
Fydd clywed clir wahoddiad hon i orflfwys ar ei daith ; 
Ceiflf yma gartref tawel ; a phawb fydd yma'n f rawd 
Yn ceisio dysgu'r uaill y Hall i withladd byd aV cnawd, 
Yr oriau gedwir yma i ymbil am y rhad, 
A gluda'r egwan, er mor Uesg, i dawel dy ei Dad. 
Ty gweddi, — ty elusen — ty cariad, — connad lor — 
Na foed i'r aberth bythol mwy gael gwawd o fewn dy gor I '* 
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kindly charity in the homes of the aged. There was no 
need for free schools, or for the workhouse — that hideous 
creation of Protestant charity. The abbey and glebe 
lands were well tilled by tenants who held on easy terms. 
Divided though Welshmen were, and fierce as had been 
their provincial jealousies, they had all united in one 
common worship, and Dewi Sant was in very truth the 
Patron of Wales, the one common pride and common 
heritage of the whole race. 

" Yn Nyffryn Clwyd nid oes 
Dim ond dam bach o'r groes 
Oedd gynt yn golof n ar las f edd : '* 

but that fragment of the cross served to remind genera- 
tions of Welshmen of the link which bound them to their 
historic past. 

With the Reformation came strange doctrines and 
strange laws. Gone were the kindly landlords of the 
monastery, and in their place stood needy adventurers, 
unmindful of the past and uncertain of the future, only 
anxious to make the most of the present. Gone were the 
free schools of the religious houses, whose place was 
inadequately filled by new and meagrely-endowed grammar 
schools, called after Edward VI and Elizabeth. Gone, too, 
was that perfect organisation which gave a priest to every 
parish ; and for generations, and even centuries, clerical 
pluralists devoured the substance of the Church, while 
"the hungry sheep looked up, and were not fed."* Nor 

^ Rees's Protest. Nonconformity in Wales, p. 5 ; John Penry*s 
Exhortation, p. 31 ; Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. Cf. 
Erasmus Saunders (Dedication of View of the State of Religion in the 
Diocese of St. Davids, p. 6). " It will be a spectacle still more 
moving, to see as it were the whole frame of our religion sinking, to 
see many parishes without churches, many churches without pastors, 
and many pastors without a maintenance." Vide also ib. pp. 53 seq. 
Saunders, of course, refers to the state of the Established Church in 
the early years of the 18th century. 

E 2 
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could the married clergy, with heavy domestic claims on 
attenuated incomes, afford to distribute alms with the 
bounteous generosity of the old priests. Churchwardens 
came to be elected to look after the poor ; and when 
compulsory almsgiving in church had failed of its pur- 
pose, the Parliament of Elizabeth had to add the Poor- 
Rate and the Poor House to our national institutions. 
With the political change which turned the old Welsh 
chiefs into modern English landlords, and drove the 
ancient tongue of Wales out of court and hall, came the 
religious change which transformed Dervel Gadarn into a 
Philistine Dagon, and Dewi Sant into a fable of the 
priests or an object of idolatrous worship. 

No one who knows Wales and Welshmen will be sur- 
prised that such a violent revolution was strongly, if 
tacitly, resented. The Anglicised gentry and interested 
officials might accede to, though even they did not welcome 
the change ; but the people silently clung to the old faith, 
and although with each succeeding generation their know- 
ledge of Catholic doctrine and practice grew less,^ in heart 
and soul they remained, until the Puritan movement 
stirred the profoundest emotions of their nature, loyal to 
the ancient faith of their forefathers. It is strange that^ 
while this fact is clearly recognised by historians, no 
attempt should have been made hitherto to trace the 
efforts of Welsh Catholics to keep alive the flame on the 

^ See, e.ÿ.j the description given by GriflSth Roberts, in his introduc- 
tion to the Drych Cristionoyatcl (ìôSò), of the state of ignorance of the 
younger generation : " Myfi a glowa fod ami leoedd yn ghymbry, ie, 
siroedd, cyfan heb un Cristion yndd ynt, yn byw raal anifeilieid, y 
rhan fwyaf o honynt heb wybod dim odiwrth ddaioni, ond ei bod yn 
unigyn dala henw Crist yn ei cof." Cf. Rhosier Smith's dedication of 
'lis Catechism (1611). See also a curious account given in Daily's 
Apophthegms of the Marquis of Worcester of the life of an old Catholic 
Welshwoman, who was living near Strata Florida in 164:?. 
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altar. The reason for this omission is, perhaps, not far to 
seek. Welshmen, under the influence of Protestantism, 
have been more concerned to discover the origin and to 
trace the development of Puritanism, than to ascertain the 
stages in the decay of Catholicism in Wales. Catholic 
historians^ on the other hand, have never, seemingly, been 
able to appreciate the fact that Wales is as distinct 
from England as Ireland or Scotland.^ The heroic labours 
of Welsh priests in the mission field, the torture and 
martyrdom of some, the lifelong exile of others, have not 
been put down to the credit of Wales, but have been 
indiscriminately reckoned as part of the history of English 

* Though this difference is ignored by modem Catholic historians, 
it was ever present in the minds of Catholics in the 16tb century. 
Cf., e.g.y Cardinal Sega's report in 1596, as to the Roman (iissensions, 
where he refers to Dr. Morris as a Welshman, "the native of a 
country distinct from England, and differing from it in no slight 
degree as to manners, characteristics, and language." (Foley's EngL 
JesuiU, vol. vi.) Cf . also " Causae quare scholares Angli tantum 
abhorrent a regimine D. Mauritii, et Archidiaconi Cameraccnsi, qui 
quaerunt eis dominari " (1578-9), which is given in the Appendix to 
the 2nd volume of Dodd's Church History, No. lix. They commence 
as follows : — "Isti duo homines, qui tantum nos affligunt, sunt gentis 
diversae ab Anglis, et vocantur ab Angus Walli ; ipsi autem se 
vocant Britannos : nam sunt reliquiae illorum Britannorum qui, 
ante ingressum Anglorum in insulam, quae tunc Britannia, nunc 
Anglia, vocatur, possidebant eandem insulam : post autem victoriam 
Anglorum, qui superfuerant redacti sunt in quamdam partem 
insulae montosam et sterilem, quae ab illis Wallia dicitur, ubi degunt 
subjecti Anglorum imperio ; sed tamen et lingua, et moribus, et loco 
habitationis, et natura etiam multum differunt ab Anglis. Henricus 
tamen octavus, rex hereticus, concessit illis privilegia Anglorum : 
unde nunc illi foris, quando beneficiis et privilegiis nostris utuntur, 
Anglos se appellant ; sed tamen antiquum illud odium in totam 
Angliam et gentem nostram retinentur, ubicunque occasionem 
aliquam aut potentiam obtinere possunt, congi*egant se statim contra 
Anglos, et eos affligunt. Unde Walli in Anglia rarissime permittuntur 
ad honores magnos ascendere ; et in universitatibus nostris, funda- 
tores coUegiorum providerunt et statuerunt, ut ratio habeatur hujus 
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Catholicism. It is my purpose, in this paper, to make an 
attempt — crude and imperfect as I know it must be — ^to 
trace for the first time the part which Welshmen played, 
and the influence they exerted, on what is called the 
Counter-Reformation . 



II. — The Eacial Feud at Rome. 

In the year 1568, ten years after the accession of Eliza- 
beth, there dwelt in the University town of Douay, in 
Belgium, three old Oxford men, exiles for conscience sake. 
Two of them were Welshmen, the third was an English- 
man. The oldest of the three was Dr. Morgan Phillips,* 
a native of Monmouthshire, who had earned for himself 
the title of "Morgan the Sophister" in the halls of 
Oxford, and who had been precentor of St. David's 

rei, ne pax totius reipublicat) perturbetur. Unde in plurimis collegiis 
expresse praecipitur ne ullus Wallus admittatur : in aliis, exiguus 
quidam et certus niimerus Wallis recipiendus statuitur. £t licet hoc 
ita sit, tamen illi pauci, qui ibi degunt, continuas et perpetuas 
factiones contra Anglos in iisdem universitatibus tuentur, quod 
probare possumus testimonio omnium Anglorum qui Romae sunt. 
Itaque Angli et Walli, quoad amorem naturalem, sejuncta religione 
Christiana quam utraque gens profitetur, ita se plane habent et 
invicem, ut Hispani et Mauri qui ante Ilispanos possidebant ilia 
loca. At tarn impossibile est naturaliter (nam excipiamus quosdam 
pios ex ipsis viros) Wallum bene tractare Anglum, si illi praesit, atque 
est Maurum amanter tractare Ilispanum." 

* Dr. Morgan Phillips matriculated at Oxford in 1533, in 1538 he 
I elected FeUow of Oriel College, and in 1546 he became Principal 
St. Mary's Hall, a post which he filled till 1550, when he resigned. 
I was, like most of the Welsh Catholics, a zealous supporter of 
jdary Stuart, and in 1571 wrote a Defence of the Honour of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, which was published in Douay. For further par- 
ticulars of his life, see Husenbeth's Engluh CoUeyes on the Continent y 
Wood's Athena OaoniensiSf and WiUiams's Eminent Welshmen, 
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Cathedral.^ His countryman was Dr. Owen Lewis, the 
son of an Anglesea squire, who had been educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford.' He had resigned 
his Fellowship soon after the accession of Elizabetli, and in 
1661, being then in the 28th year of his age, he had been 
appointed Regius Professor of Civil Law at the University 
of Douay. His learning and scholarship, his conciliatory 
temper and sane judgment, obtained for him speedy pro- 
motion, and in a short time he became Canon of Cambray 
and Archdeacon of Hainault. The third, whose fame has 
obscured the achievements of his friends, was Dr. William 
Allen, the scion of a good Lancashire family, the pupil of 
'* Morgan the Sophister" at Oriel, and sometime Principal 
of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford.^ 

The three were fast friends, and we may be certain 
that they often and anxiously discussed the religious con- 
dition of England. In 1568 all hope of the conversion of 
Elizabeth to Catholicism had been abandoned. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the Catholic claimant to the succession to 

^ Previous to 1840 the Precentor was head of the Chapter of St. 
David's. In that year, a Dean was first appointed. ( Vide Mr. Arthur 
Price's article on "Wales," in the Encyclop<Bdia of the Laws of 
England). Phillips was made Precentor in 1553, but left for Douay 
on the accession of Elizabeth. 

' Dr. Owen Lewis was born in Bodeon, Llangadwaladr (or Llan- 
veirian), in Anglesea, on Dec. 28, 1533. He became Fellow of New 
College in 1553, and graduated B.C.L. in 1558. See article, suh tit. 
(which is incorrect, however, in many particulars), in the Dictionai-y of 
National Biography : Williams's Eminent Welshmen ; Dodd's Church 
History, \o\. \\ ', Kirby's Winchester Scholars, p. 127: Boase's Oxford 
University Register, i, 239 ; in addition to authorities elsewhei 6 
mentioned in this article. 

' In a letter which Parsons wrote from Rome to Dr. Allen at 
Rheims in 1579, he calls Lewis "the great friend" of Allen (Knox, 
Letters of Cardinal Allen, ii, 74). See also Dr. Allen's letter to Dr. 
O. Lewis, May 12, 1579. Allen did not finally leave England 
tiU 1565. 
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the English throne, had taken refuge from her rebellious 
subjects in England. Nor was the prospect in other direc- 
tions less gloomy. "Never," says a recent writer, in 
reference to the first years of Elizabeth, 

"Never had a church so completely gone down before the 
first blow of opposition. Some 9,000 parish priests were 
content, with good or bad consciences, to read the Book of 
Ck)mmon Prayer, and to preserve their livings. Several of 
their former Bishops were dead, others were in prison or on 
parole or fugitives abroad. There was no attempt on the 
part of Rome to fill up vacant sees or to provide ecclesias- 
tical organisation or government. . . . The laity at 
home were left without pastors, guides, or instruction.''* 

The three exiles at Douay determined to fill this want, 
and to supply the Catholic laity in England with **pastor8, 
guides, and instruction." In 1568 Dr. William Allen 
founded the famous Seminary of Douay,' for the training 
of priests for the English Mission, with the pecuniary help 
of Morgan Phillips and the active encouragement — 
perhaps with the material assistance — of Owen Lewis." It 
was Phillips that purchased the house where the students 
first met,* and it was through his posthumous generosity — 
he died in 1577, leaving all his possessions to the 

* Law*8 Conflicts of Jesuits and SecularSy p. 7. 

' In 1578 it was transferred from Douay to Rheims, where it 
remained till 1593. In that year it returned to Douay, and remained 
there till the end of the 18th century. 

' Owen Lewis did undoubtedly help the English College at Rome 
in later years. A suggestion is made in a letter written from Rome 
in 1579 to Dr. Allen, in Rheims, by Haddock, one of the English 
students, which seems to show that Dr. Lewis helped the Douay 
College also with his purse. "When it was said that he {i.e, Owen 
Lewis) would get no Englishmen (to the Roman College), he said that 
you (Dr. Allen) should either send him some, or he would send you 
no money.*' (Dodd, vol. ii, p. cccl, $eq.) Cf. his epitaph (Knox, 
Records^ ii, AÀ^) : '* Ejus in primis opera hujus collegii Duacensis et 
Rhemensis fundamenta facta sunt." 

* Dodd : Church History, ii, 100. 
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Seminary — that the College was able to extend its activity.^ 
The object of the founders was religious and not political. 
They trained men to save souls, not to overturn thrones 
and dynasties. In the first ten years of the Seminary's 
existence, Dr. Allen sent over as many as a hundred priests 
to England. They were quiet, earnest and devoted men, 
not given to blowing of trumpets or to boasting of their 
good work. Some of them, like John Bennett, of Flint,^ 
and Robert Gwinn,' went back to labour in Wales. The 
Government did not, except in times of political excitement, 
interfere with them, and the early seminarists were free 
from political ta,int or suspicion of active disloyalty, 
because the founders of the College of Douay for many 
years kept themselves clear of political intrigues.* 

* Knox, Becords, i, 5, 10 c.d. 

^ Father John Bennett, alias Price, alias Floyd, alias Baker, the 
son of Hugh John Bennett, of Brin Canellan, Flint, was born in 1548. 
He went to Rheims in Aug. 1577 (Knox, RecordSy vol. i, 128), and 
returned to Wales in 1580, " because there were few or none that 
rightly executed the functions of true priests in the country of 
Wales." He was apprehended in 1 582, tortured, and sent to perpetual 
banishment in 1583. Two years later he went to Rheims, and ac 
length " going from thence, he entered into the Society of Jesus" in 
1586. He returned to his former mission in 1590, and died of the 
plague in London in 1625. This John Bennett should be dis- 
tinguished from another of the same name, also a native of Flint, 
who was prominent in the Wisbeach stirs and Archpriest controversy. 
See Foley*s JesuitSy vii, 50; Challoner's Missionary Priests, i, 416. 

' Robert Gwinn (Oxf. 1568, Douay, 1571) is said not only to have 
laboured in Wales, but to have written several books in Welsh, 
and to have translated Parsons' Christian Directory or Llyfr y Reso- 
lution. Vide Williams's Eminent Welshmen, and Wood's Athena 
O.voniensis. 

* From 1574 onwards great numbers of Seminarists went to England 
from Douay and the other colleges. That their ministrations were in 
the main religious, and although sometimes ignorant and unwise, not 
political, is seen by the fact that up to 1581 only three persons lost 
their lives for Catholicism under Elizabeth ; although from 1570 
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The success of the Douay Seminary led to the establish- 
ment ten years later, in 1578, of an English College at 
Rome. Some years before, Owen Lewis, now Archdeacon 
of Hainan It, had occasion to go to Borne in connection 
with a lawsuit in which the Chapter of Cambray were 
involved. He speedily gained the confidence of the Pope, 
Gregory XIII. Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, the saintly 
Archbishop of Milan, admitted him into his intimacy, and 
when the appointed time came for the saint to lay down 
the burden of his earthly life, it was in the arms of the 
Welsh exile that he breathed his last.* Dr. Lewis 
naturally became acquainted with the Cardinal's chaplain, 
Dr. GruflPydd Roberts,* if indeed the two were not. friends 
before, and as we find a Dr. Smith also frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the two, it is no wild conjecture 
to conclude that Rhosier Smith' was also numbered among 
the Archdeacon's Welsh friends and followers. Almost 
the first use to which Dr. Lewis put his influence in high 
places was to establish another English College in Rome, 
where the best students at Douay could come to finish 
their training for the missionary field in the mother city of 
the Catholic faith.* In 1575-6 Dr. ADen, the head of the 
prosperous College at Douay, was summoned to Rome to 

onward all Catholic propagandists and "obstinate" recusants were 
treated i\a disloyal subjects, and imprisoned when caught (Hume^s 
Treason and Plot, p. 84). It was only in 1582, after Campion^s death 
and Parsons' return from his English mission, that Allen began to 
concern himself with politics. (Knox, Recordsj vol. ii, p. xxiii.) 
But see a letter of Sanders to Allen from Madrid in 1-577 (c. S. Papers, 
Dom. Eliz., vol. cxviii), which seems to shew that, even as early aa 
that year, Allen was embroiled in political schemes. 

^ Knox, liecords of English Catholics, vol. i, Intro, p. xxx, and p. 
430; vol. ii, 460. St. Borromeo died in 1594. 

^ V. Appendix C. 

' V. Appendix C. 

* Taunton's Jesuits, p. 34 ; Ely's Brief Aotes, p. 73. 
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give the Pope the benefit of his advice and experience. 
The result was that the Pope decided to found an English 
College at Eoine. 

There had long existed an English Hospital (of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury) for the entertainment of pilgrims 
in the Eternal City. What its origin really was it is, with 
our present information, impossible to say. According to 
English authorities, it was founded in 727 by Ina ; it 
ceased to exist in 1204; and in 1362 it was revived by John 
Shepherd, a merchant of London.' According to the 
Welsh version, it was originally founded by King 
Cadwallader, and the house itself, which, we are told, was 
"both large and faire, standing in the way to the Pope's 
Pallace, not far from the Castle of St. Angelo,'" was once 
the Palace of the last King of united Wales.^ Since the 
conquest of Wales in 1 282 it had been thrown open to the 
pilgrims of both nations, but its government, it was con- 
tended, should still lie in the hands of Welshmen.* How- 
ever that may have been, in 1559 a Welshman, Sir 
Edward Carne, Queen Mary's ambassador in Rome, was 
appointed custos or warden, and two years later Dr. 

^ Taunton's Jesuits^ p. 34. 

^ The EnylUh Homayne Life, imprinted at London by John 
Chorlwoode , Anno 1590, reprinted in Harl. MUc.y vol. vii, p. 136. 
The author was A. M., the initials of Anthony Munday. 

' " The Welshmen pretended the first foundation of the College to 
have bene by a British king, for the perpetuall behoof of his country- 
men.** (L. Lewkenor*s Estate of the English Fvyitives in Spain, 
printed in London, loOo.) "The English Hospital, yea, and this 
seminarie were in times past the Palace of Cadwallader, Prince of 
Wales .... who by his last will .... gave his House or 
Palace .... to bee an Hospital for Welsh pilgrims .... 
and ordained that certaine priestes of his country should have the 
rule and government of this Hospital for ever," etc. (Lewis Owen's 
Running Register (1626), p. 17.) 

* L. Owen's Running Register^ p. 17-18. 
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Goldwell, the exiled Bishop of St. Asaph. In 1567 the 
Bishop seems to have resigned,^ and Edward Taylor, 
Thomas Kerton, and Henry Matthews are mentioned as 
his successors. In the same year Dr. Maurice Clenock — a 
thin disguise for Dr. Morris, of Clynog, in Carnarvonshire, 
— was appointed Camerarius, and ten years later Custos or 
Warden. 

Morris, who was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.C.L. in 1548, was afterwards 
attached to the household of Cardinal Pole. In the 
Cardinal's will the name of Morris appears as one of the 
attesting witnesses." In 1558 he became Rector of 
Orpington, in Kent, and Dean of Shoreham and Croydon. 
In 1556 he was presented to the sinecure rectory of 
Corwen, and a little before Queen Mary's death he was 
nominated, but never was consecrated. Bishop of Bangor. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he accompanied his friend 
Bishop Goldwell to Rome.^ 

When the Pope determined, in 1578, to found an English 
College at Rome, it was only natural that he should 
utilise the Hospital which was already existing. The 
College was therefore joined to the Hospital, and the 

' It may have been owing to advanced age, but more probably to 
other activities. In 1580 Goldwell refused to accompany Parsons and 
Campion to England, owing to his age. He was then close upon 80 
years old. Bishop Goldwell, if Dr. Morris's alleged account is 
genuine, was confined to his room at the Hospital in 1578-9. (Dodd's 
Church History J vol. ii, 171.) He was bom about 1500 (Knox, Life of 
Goldwell). 

^ In Card. Pole's will, which was executed on Oct. 14, 1558, the 
attesting clause runs :—**Presentibus venerabili fratre meo Thomea 
Episcopo Aasavensi ac discretis viris Seth Hollando decano 
Wigorniensi, Mauricio Clenocko capellano et Johanne Francisco Stella 
auditore meis, testibus ad haec per me specialiter vocatis et rogatis." 
( Wills from Doctor's CommoiiSj Camden Society, p. 53.) 

' Dodd, i, 513, vide also appendix D, infra. 
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Warden of the Hospital became also the first Hector of 
the College. The instruction of the students was 
entrusted to three Fathers of the Society of Jesus, with 
Father Aggazzari at the head.^ Immediately the College 
was opened twenty-six students were sent to it from 
Douay; and in the following year, 1579, the Seminary 
consisted of forty-two students, the Rector, the Jesuit 
Fathers, and six servants.'* 

The arrangement seems to have worked badly almost 
from the start. Dissensions broke out among the students, 
which culminated in open rebellion against the Rector. It 
may be admitted at once that the Rector himself was incom- 
petent for the delicate and difficult task he had to perform.' 
He was a kindly, well-meaning, garrulous old man ; fond 

^ "There is at Rome a colony sent from the Douay Seminary com- 
posed of 26 persons, nearly all divinity students, some of whom live 
in the hospital with the brethren, but the greater part in a house 
immediately adjoining the hospital. . . . Three Fathers of your 
Society are there by command of the Pontiflf, and at the request of 
Cardinal Morone, the Protector " (Letter of Gregory Martin to 
Campion in 1578). At first, Father John Paul was chief of the 
Jesuits, but he soon left to take up the rectorship of the Jesuits at 
Sienna, so that in 1579 there were only two Jesuit Fathers left in the 
College. (F. iIaddock*s letter; Dodd, ii, App. lix.) 

* Gregory Martin to Campion in 1579. 

' Of Dr. Morris's capacity and character there are extant several 
contemporary estimates. In the Vatican papers he is described as "a 
good man, but is no preacher. He is worthy of the See of Bangor, 
to which he has been nominated." (Brady, Episcopal Succession, ii, 
324.) Dr. Allen, in writing to Dr. O. Lewis, admits that it was a 
mistake in the first instance to appoint Morris, '' because Mr. 
Maurice, being otherwise a very honest and friendly man, and a 
great advancer of the students' and seminaries' cause, had admitted 
there, sent for, and called for two up to the Seminary, some of his 
own country folks and friends, for age, quality and instruction unfit 
for the study and the Seminary." "It was", he adds, "an escape and 
default" on O. Lewis's part, "because you did not dehort Mr. 
Maurice from taking unto him that charge in the beginning, for 
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of a tale and a glass of wine and "good cheer" generally.' 
He liad never had any previous experience of governing 
students,' and tlie tliirty-three English students' resented 
the open preference which the old Welshman showed for 
the company of his nine compatriots in the College. The 
question of the origin of the College was invested with a 
new importance, and racial passions ran high. The peti- 
tion which the English students drew up is evidence of 
the bitter hatred which had been engendered. They 
appealed to Cardinal Morone, the Protector of the College, 
and the speech of Slierwin,' the spokesman of the English 



which, indeed, no liishonour be it unto him, he was not sufficient." 
(Kno^t, Arcorrf», ii, 79, May la, 1579,) But it must ho remenibererl 
that Allen was prejudiced by his kinsman Haddock and his 
incli nations to the JeBUtts. 

' Anthony Munday tella how he and his "follow" sat up one night 
with Dr. Morris at the Hospital. " Miiister Moms using us very 
courteously, passing away the supper-time with much variety of talke, 
Hmonge which maistor doctor sayde bis pleasure of divers persons in 
Englande : which fur that it woitlde ruther checke niodestte, then 
challenge any respect of lionestie, 1 acimitte it to silence ; the talke 
l>eing so broade that it would stand as a blemish to my booke." 

' Fr. Parsons to Allen, from Rome, March 30. 1579 r "Touching 
Mr. Moi-ice and his government, I think verily and do partly know 
also, that it wa« insufficient for such a multituile ; and how could it 
Im) otherwise, ho being alone without help and never practised in 
such a manage before P" (Knos, Records, ii, 74.) 

■ "Wo (Í.Í., the English students) were thirty-three in company." 
Haddock's letter to Dr. Allen. (Dodd, ii, App. lix.) 

' The "author-repiorter" of the speech was .\nthony Munday, who 
only published it in ITiOO, or eleven years itfter. lie refers to Sherwin , 
as one "whoa was executed with Campion (in IfiSl), being tbera j 
esteemed a singular scholler, bothe fur his eloquence, as also hia | 
leaniing." Sherwin, though esecuteil with Cumpion, was a Secular I 
priest, and not a Jesuit. The report, which tallies with the writtei) j 
complaints of the English students, seems to be substantially i 
uceurnte. 
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students, has been preserved by one who heard it delivered. 

" When any Englishman," said Sherwin, ''cometh to the 
hospitall, if his learning be never so good, or his behaviour 
never so discreet, except he (the Warden) be pleased, he 
shall not be entertained r but if a Welshman come, if he be 
never so vilde a runagate, never so lewde a person, he can 
not come so soone as he shall be welcome to him ; whether 
he have any learning or no, it maketh no matter, he is a 
Welshman, and he must bo permitted.'^ Then which of us 



^ This hardly agrees with the account which Munday gives of the 
welcome which, was extended to himself and his "fellow" at the 
Hospital, "allowing us the eight days entertainment in the hospital, 
which by the Pope was granted to such Englishmen as came thither." 
Munday, however, says that the proximate cause of the students' 
outbreak was his own treatment at the Hospital. He admits that he 
outstayed his eight days, that he refused to become a student, that 
he had assumed the name of a well-known Catholic family in order to 
deceive the English refugees, that he broke every rule and suffered 
every punishment at the College, and that when he found the 
English students in a rebellious mood because Dr. Morris wanted to 
eject him, "I behaved myself e more forwardly to Dr. Morris than 
ever I did before : ever3rthinge that I hearde of him I tolde unto the 
schollers, and tarried there, dinner and supper, in spight of his nose." 
Finding it impossible to get rid of the impudent impostor. Dr. 
Morris complained to Dr. Morone. This, according to Munday, — whose 
story in other respects is confirmed by independent evidence — led to 
the first act of open rebellion on the part of the English students, who 
said "that if Dr. Morris woulde put everye Englishman he thought 
good on out, in short time the colledge woulde be all Welshmen." 

^ Cf. the English students' memorial, "Causae quae scholares 
Angli," etc., cited in Dodd's Church Hist, vol. ii, No. lix. " Nam ut 
illi (t.e., Dr. Morris and Dr. Lewis) augere possent numerum Wallorum 
in seminario, convocabant illuc ex omni loco et admittebant Wallos 
sine commendatione et examinatione, nam admiserunt fere senes et 
ineptos, nulla habita ratione aetatis, aut morum, aut literarum . . 
qui contrarium spiritum nobis habent, et contrarium finem intentioni 
suae sanctitatis de sublevanda patriâ nostra. Ex contraria autem 
parte, Anglos nullos admittebant, nisi theologos aut philosophos, et 
variis modis commendatos, et eos etiam difficulter." Cf. also 
Haddock's letter to Allen : "Of the Welshmen that we have here, our 
Fathers do say, and so they show themselves, that they be ineptisstmi 
pro seminario.^ 
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hath the best gowne, he must receive one that is all ra^ed 
and tome.^ and the new-come Welshmen must have the best, 
because he is the Cnstos* countryman ; and many nightes he 
must have the Welshman in his chamber, where they must 
be merry at their good cheer : wee glad to sit in our studies, 
and have an ill supper, because M. doctor waisteth our 
commons upon his owne countrymen : so that we must be 
content with a snatch and away. If there be one bade 
better than another, the Welshman must have it ; if there 
be any chamber more handsome than another, the Welshman 
must lodge there ; in breef e, the things of most account are 



* Cf. Parsons to Allen, March 30, 1579 (Knox« HecordSf ii, p. 74). 
"The schollers also were very evil provided for necessaries, sometimes 
going all ragged and in worse case, some of them at least (and those 
of the principal) as I have seen with mine eyes. National partialities 
also in distribution of things, I think, was not so carefully avoided as 
ought to have been."' This is also mentioned in the English students' 
"causae", the first part of which has already been cited. "Post 
autem admissionem in seminarium, iniquissime distribuebant [omnia]. 
Nam Wallis integra cubicula, Angus arctissima loca : Wallis vestem 
novum et duplicem pro hieme, Anglis, usque sacerdotibus et nobilibus 
multis, nullum hiemis vestitum : imo cogebant eos secretiores vestes 
aestatis praeteritae ferre laceratas, et omnino vermibus infectas. Sic 
cimi hospitale Anglorum, ab Anglis jam a multis saeculis fundatum, 
auctoritate suae sanctitatis ad regimen illorum pervenisset, omnes 
Angli statim ejiciebantur, WaUi retinebantur qui ibi prius erant, et 
extemi etiam Walli convolabant statim, omnes tanquam ad communem 
praedam, et coquina, ejusque ministris, aliisque omnibus commodita- 
tibus hospitalis sic fruebantur, ut suis propriis ; cum interim nuUus 
et Anglis extemis, et per civitatem habitantibus, similem humanitatem 
ab illis vel petere auderet vel sperare." It is interesting to find what 
object the English students thought Dr. Morris and his friend the 
Archdeacon were trying to serve. "Ilinc etiam apparet causa, quare 
archidiaconus tam vehementer laborat retinere D. Mauritium et 
seipsum in hoc regimine, ut quinquaginta tres Walli, qui domi Anglis 
serviunt, dominentur his Romae, et, si forte his temporibus (quod 
speramus) convertatur Anglia ad fidem catholicam, ipse, per favorem 
quem ambit surami pontificis, et illustrissimorum cardinalium, se 
suosque Wallos ad digiiitates ecclesiasticas in Anglia promoveat, 
quod nunquam potent fieri sine infinita perturbatiune illiu8 
regni," etc. 
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the Welshman's at commande. This maketh many of us to 
wishe ourselves Welshmen, because we woulde gladly have 
so good a provision as they ; and being countrymen to our 
Gustos, wee shoulde all be used alike : excepting maister 
doctor's nephew, Morganus Clenokus,^ he must be in his 
silke, though all the rest goe in a sacke."^ 

A little tact and wisdom, opportunely applied, might 
have averted the worst effects of the conflict, but these 
were elements which seem to have been lacking on both 
sides. Dr. Morris was in constant communication, if not 
in daily contact, with Owen Lewis ; indeed, the government 
of the College seems at this time to have been largely in 
the hands of the Archdeacon. Early in 1579, a wandering 
Englishman, half spy, half adventurer, and wholly rascal, 
named Anthony Munday,* visited the Hospital, and in a 
pamphlet which he published eleven years later he gives a 

^ Morgan Glenock is entered as an alumnus at the Roman College 
in 1579, aet. 19. He had, therefore, only just arrived from Wales ; 
and his uncle, who had been an exile for 21 years, might have well 
been pardoned for showing some favour to a young kinsman who had 
displayed such loyalty to the Catholic faith, and who brought news 
from Clynog. Morgan was sent to England as a missionaiy priest in 
1682, and laboured in the missionary field in Carmarthenshire. 

^ Munday's " English Romayne Life,** Harl. Misc., vii. 

' This amusing rogue says that it was ''desire to see strange 
countries as also affection to learn the languages** persuaded him to 
travel abroad. He confesses that, while in Paris, he assumed a false 
name, which served as a passport to English Catholic circles on the 
Continent. He was at first a stage-player, then a servant to the Earl 
of Oxford ; and ultimately a messenger of the Queen*s bed-chamber. 
Soon after his Roman escapade the Jesuits found out that he was a 
spy, and in 1581 Parsons wrote violently against him in his True 
JReporte of the Death and Martyrdome of M, Campion, But this was 
after Munday had betrayed to the English government the ''treason- 
able practices** of Campion. In 1582 he published a book, **A dis- 
coveries, in which he repeated his charges against the Jesuits. His 
true character, or want of character, is abundantly shown in his own 
writings, but though he wrote with an occasional touch of malice, he 
seems on the whole to be a careful observer and a truthful witness. 

F 
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very vivid and amusing account of the dissensions at the 
College. Almost immediately after his arrival, Dr. Morris 
took him to 

" Doctor Lewes, Archdeacon of Cambra, to whom wee delivered 
his letter likewise, and with him wee staied dinner : ignorant 
whether he were an Englishman or no, for that he gave our 
entertainment in Latin, demanded a number of questions of 
us in Latin, and beside dined with us in Latin : whereat we 
mervayled, tyll, after dinner, he bade us walk againe to the 
coUedge, with Doctor Morris, in English." 

But Owen Lewis seems to have been incensed at the 
time against the English in general,^ and the Jesuits in 
particular. He suspected — and it is impossible to deny 
that there was some foundation for the suspicion — that 
the three Jesuit instructors were fanning the flames of 
strife.' One of the English students, named Bichard 
Haddock/ wrote to his relative, Dr. Allen, at Bheims, 

^ Dr. Allen was told at Paris that Dr. Lewis once said to Leslie, the 
famous Bishop of Ross, ^'My lord, let us stick together, for we are the 
old and true inhabiters and owners of the isle of Brittany. These 
others be but usurpers and mere possessors." (Knox, Becords, ii, p. 82.) 
There is no doubt that he was at this time friendly with Leslie (vide 
Dr. Plowden's Remarks ^ p. 103), who in the later years of his life was 
Lewis's pensioner (State Papers^ Dom., Eliz., vol. cclii, 10). 

' In his letter to Dr. Allen, dated Rome, March 10, 1579, Dr. Owen 
Lewis gives expression to his suspicions about the Jesuits. The 
students* '^supplication was penned better than many of them can 
pen." Dr. Lewis states that he told the Pope "multos esse, juvenes 
et deceptos, qui putabant se vivere in statu peccati, si aliis parerent 
quam Jesuitis," and that, though the students nominated Morton and 
Bavand as their Rector, or else the Jesuits, he had recommended 
Dr. Bristowe (of Rheims) to the Pope, and to the Cardinals Morone 
and Como. 

^ Haddock, who was a relative of Dr. Allen (inde Taunton's Jesuits j 
p. 191), was at this time and all through his life a zealous adherent of 
the Jesuits, and a supporter of the " Spanish faction". He and Array, 
one of the other English malcontents, afterwards acted as proctors 
for the Archpriest Blackwell at Rome during the *' Appellant" con- 
troversy, twenty years later (ibid., 251), and Mush mentions Haddock 
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giving an account of the disturbances at the Roman 
College. After describing how four of the English 
students had gone to Civita Vecchia to speak to the 
Pope, who told them that non erat tempvs nunc, he went 
on to say, 

"These things being thus, beginneth good Mr. Archdeacon to 
play his part, of whom, by the way, you shall understand 
how (for all his fair words and promises) he is affected 
towards us and our cause. For at our being away from home 
he uttered these words, which be all over the town, to his 
great shame, if he had any, to wit, that he had three sorts of 

enemies, amongst whom the first were boys The 

second are the Jesuits, whereas I wonder he is not utterly 
ashamed, and by the which, I trust, you will more easily 
understand his doings, and orderly and honest proceedings 
against your poor company and scholars ; and for my part, 
I do promise him very hardly the friendship of any Catholic 
Englishman that proclaimeth himself enemy unto the Jesuits. 
But as he useth in all things else, he will peradventure deny 
that again. The third was, as he termed them, charlotorii, 
that is, tattlers, wherein he comprehended all our country- 
men in the town."^ 

The letters of Haddock seem to have carried great 
weight with Dr. Allen, who, in spite of his close friend- 
ship with Dr. Owen Lewis, took the English side in the 
dispute. Probably, "nepotism" — as well as anger at the 
Jesuits and sympathy with his Welsh friend — had some- 
thing to do with Owen Lewis's attitude; for one of the 

as one of Parsons' mercenarxi in Rome, 1602 (ibid., 262). Mush, who 
was one of the most prominent of the malcontents, afterwards became 
an opponent of Parsons and the Jesuits. Parsons described him as 
one who had been rejected by the Society of Jesus on account of his 
impracticable temper, and of an impetuous and resentful disposition. 
He was ^'a poor rude serving man** who had been received and 
educated by the Jesuits out of Charity. {Ibid., pp. 264, 268.) 

^ Haddock's letter of March 9, 1679, which is very long and detailed, 
gives an excellent chronological account of the concluding stages of 
the '^ English revolt*' against Dr. Morris (Dodd, ii, App. No. lix). 

F 2 
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most energetic and fiery of the Welsh faction was his j 
nepliew, Hugh Griffith,' afterwards Provost of Cainbraj. 

" You muHt temper your cousm Hughes tongiiu and behavionr" I 
wrote AlleD to Lewis,' "who is uf a bitter, odd, and incoio- '] 

pntiWn nitturB." 

Hugh Griffith, indeed, had no doubts as to the part 
which the Jesuit fathers were playing. 

" Hugh writeth to mo," said Allen,' "and to Dr. Bristowe most 
plainly that the JeHuita have been and shall be proved the 
council and cuuiisellors uf all Uieae tumults. . . . Item, | 
he saith that the Jesuits hava no skill or oxpeiiencii 
country's state, nor of our men's nature ; and that their trade \ 
of syllugiaing there is not tit for the use of our people." 
For a long tiane the Welshmen held out triumphantly 
against the English student^s. In rain did the malcontents | 

' Hugh Griffith is mentioned by all the English writers as o 
the principal cauaea of the quarrel. Munday says that one day the , 
scholars were i^alled before Cardinal Moroue "because there was one 
Hugh Griffin, a Walshraan of a bote nature, and he woulde many , 
times fall together by tlie eares with some oF the achollers that some- 
time the blood ranne about their eares," {The Ertglith Eomaÿne Life.) i 
Haddock tolls Allen, in hia letter of March 9, that if the Welsh 
atudoDts "could have their will, they would live here for ever, and do 
nothing; but quarrel; as Griffith never ceaaeth, Smith, uor Meredith.'' 
Hugh never forgave the Jesuits the part they had played. In Feb- 
niary, 1&6S, Dr. Lewis wrote to Allen from Milan : " nepos meua Hugo 
jam complevit cursam philosophiae. Scripsit dominua Cardiualis 8. 
Sixti ad me auadens ut ilium ad me 
facerem, si non oaset ad quaedam i 
eracensis negotia illic persefjuenila 
multa loquatur contra collegium ; i 
tatione possent ilium habere a 
to be found probably the secrot of the ill-succeas of the Jesuit fathers ' 
in their treatment of the Welsh students. Allen wrote back advising 
Dr. Lewis to take his nephew away, "ac id quoque esse art salutem 
juveuia et collegii pacem umniumque animorum reconciliationem." 
(Knos, Records, vol. ii, 112 »eÿ.) For proofa of ílugh'a lasting ani- 
mosity to the Jeauits, ('(Vie Foley's Jetiiits, vi, 740 ; Ely's Brief yote», 
12 ; Tiemey's Dodd, vol.iii, p.lxxK ; .Spamih StaU Paperi, 1096, p. 828. j 

■ Hay 12, 1679, £nox, Seeords, ii, p. i 
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appeal to the Cardinal Protector and even to the Pope. 
The answer was always the same, "You must obey the 
Rector." At last, the English students in a body left the 
College, and determined to walk back across the Continent 
on their way to England. When they marched out, great 
was the joy among the Welsh students, and hot Hugh 
Griffith "gave a leap in the College hall, and shouted 
*Who now but a Welshman ?' '" But the end was not 
yet. The English students had no money, and for a few 
days they put up at the house of an English resident, 
named Creed,* while they begged their viaticum. In the 
meantime, the Jesuits spread broadcast the story of their 
grievances. Every Jesuit pulpit in Rome resounded with 
eulogies of the pluck and courage of the English students.' 
At last the news came to the ear of the Pope himself — 



* Parsons* letter to Dr. Allen, March 30, 1 579. (Knox, Records, ii, p. 74.) 

* This is the name given both by Munday (English Romayne Life) 
and by Haddock in his letter to Allen. Dr. Lewis, in his letter to 
Allen, states that the students had gone to Dr. Morton's house, 
*'credo", but the qualification shows that the Archdeacon was only 
speaking from hearsay (Dodd, ii). As both Munday and Haddock 
were among the malcontents, their evidence is conclusive. 

' The accounts given by Munday in The English Romayne Life, and 
by Haddock in his letters, show beyond question that the Jesuit 
Fathers were supporting the English students. "The Jesuits", said 
Haddock, "began to beg in the pulpits for us, being Ash- Wednesday, 
and the first day of preaching, but without naming us. . . . And 
at Sienna is the Rector of the Jesuits, he that was our father the last 
summer . . . father John Paul, where we had 50 crowns appointed 

for us to be taken by the way The Jesuits were out of 

their wits almost for us, insomuch that they wept, many of them . . .^ 
Then when the news of victory came, "our fathers were beside them- 
selves for joy. The Jesuits at the colleges were never so amazed and 
joyful. ... In one word, such a general joy was through, the 

whole society for us, as if it had been for themselves The 

Jesuits admire our doings that we durst be so plain in our doings.'* 
(Dodd, ii, App. lix.) 
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Owen Lewis says that he was the informant.* The Pope 
became alarmed at the possible effect which the angry 
exodus of so many aspirants to mission work would have 
on the enterprise of converting England. He called the 
malcontents to him, he sympathised with their grievances, 
he insisted that he had founded an English, and not a 
Welsh College,* and he ended up by promising to concede 
all their wishes. He was as good as his word. Dr. 
Morris was removed from the Rectorship of the College, 
though he was allowed to retain the Wardenship of the 
Hospital.' The students were allowed to nominate his 
successor. The Englishmen selected the Jesuit, Father 
Aggazzari;* the nine or ten Welshmen nominated Dr. 

^ Lewis to Allen, March 10, 1579. On Ash Wednesday, he says, he 
went to the Cardinal '*ante lucem", and got him to tell the Pope 
(Dodd, ii). "Mr. Archdeacon", says the sceptical Haddock, "would 
make us believe that he procured our return again. But we know he 
had appointed to have set or to have taken himself the house we 
dwell in, and had appointed of Scotchmen and Irishmen in our 
places." (Dodd, ii.) The Cardinal of Como told Lewis that the 
students did not believe he had sought to get them reinstated, "quod 
tamen,'' said Lewis to Allen, "est verissimum." (Dodd, ii, App. lix.) 
This is the version adopted by the author of A Brief Discovery, and 
by Lewis Owen in his Itunning Register. 

^ Munday relates that when Sherwin explained the grievances of 
the English students to the Pope, "upon these words the pope 
started out of his chayre, 'Why' (quoth he) 'I made the hospitall for 
Englishmen, and for their sake have I given so large exhibition, and 
not for the Welshmen'." But neither Haddock nor Lewis confirms 
this version. 

^ "The Cardinall Morone, because Dr. Morris should not lose all 
his dignity, caused the house to be parted, and so made both a semin- 
arye for the students, and an hospitall for the entertainment of 
English pilgrims when they came, whereof Dr. Morris continued 
custos by the pope's appointment." {English Roinayne Life.) 

* As early as Jan. 20, 1578, the English students had sent a petition 
to the Cardinal Protector, "nullum certum hominem petimus, quia 
absumus in hac causa ab omni humano affectu: solum cupimus. . . . 
ut res committatur patribus societatis Jesu" . . . (Dodd, ii, App. Ix.) 
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Bristowe of Rheims.* But though the Welshmen's choice 
was supported by Dr. Lewis, the English students carried 
their man. Whether the Jesuits had intended, from the 
start, to capture the College or not, in the result, that was 
the issue of the dissensions. They had undoubtedly 
sympathised with the English faction ; they had actively 
supported them ; the Welshmen openly accused them of 
being the root and origin of the mischief." Soon after 
Dr. Morris left Rome. In 1580, he embarked at Rouen 
on board a vessel which was bound for Spain. The ship 
was wrecked, and Dr. Morris was drowned.^ Once more 
the Roman Hospital was joined to the College, and the 
large income of the Hospital went to the support of the 
Jesuit College.* Owen Lewis retired — some said in dis- 
gust* — to Milan, and there he remained with his friend 
Cardinal Borromeo for several years. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that he may have read in MS. GrufEydd Roberts's 
Drych Cristionogawly which was published by Rhosier 
Smith in Rouen in 1585. 

" Thus was the strife ended," wrote Anthony Munday in 
his flippant way;' but Parsons was wiser in his generation. 
"Thus you see," he wrote to Allen/ "when national dis- 
sension is once raised how hard it is to appease it"; and 
Allen deplored to Lewis® the racial strife which he knew 
was *'much greater and much further spread, by that 



^ Lewis to Allen, March 10, 1579. 

* Vide Hugh Griffith's letter to Allen, already cited. 

' Morris was in Rome in July 1580. {See Goldwell's letter to the 
Cardinal of Como; Theiner: AnnaleSy iii, 701; Plowden, Remarks, 
p. 105.) 

* V, Diet, Nat, Biog., sub tit. "Morris Clenocke." 

* Plowden, Remarks, p. 105. 

* English Romayne Life, c. 4. 
^ Knox, Records, vol. ii, 74. 

" May 12, 1579. (Knox, Records, ii, 78 seg,) 
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beginning and root there onlackflj planted, than you 
there can perceire." But neither Paraons nor Allen for- 
saw the magnitude of the effects of that nnlncky conflict. 
Allen thought it was '^so honest a thing''* for the stadenta 
"to hare the fathers for their govemors." He was of 
Haddock's opinion that the fathers would bring the Welsh 
students into order, so that "before it be long" they 
would hare in Borne ^^place for a hundred, and thereby 
the gloriousest Collie of English in the worid."* He did 
not agree with Hugh Griffith that the Jesuits had ''no 
skill or experience of our country's state, nor of our men's 
nature.'" Nor had he noticed a phenomenon which had 
impressed the English students, that Welsh ideals and 
methods in religion were different from their own/ The 
Welsh students at the College were, in the eyes of their 
English comrades, ^^ineptigsimi pro seminario,^' because 
they were older in years and more untrained in scholar- 
ship than their fellows/ The Welsh Eector and his friend 
the Archdeacon of Hainault may well have thought that 

* Ibidem. 

^ Haddock's letter to Allen, March 9, 1579. (Dodd, ii, App. lix.) 

* Quoted in Allen's letter to Lewis, May 12, 1579. (Knox, ì2ocqiẁ, 
ii, 82.) 

* **Seá tamen (Walli) et lingua, et moribus, et loco habitionis, et 
natura etiam multum dififerunt ab Anglis. . . . Itaque Angli et 
Walli, quoad amorem naturalem, sejuncta religione Christiana quam 
utraque gens profitetur, ita se plane habent et invicem, ut Hispani 
et Mauri.'' . . . They complained that Dr. Moms hatl introduced 
Welsh students into the college *^çui contrarium spiritum nobis 
habent f et contrarium finem intent ioni suae sanctitatis de suolevitnda 
patria nostra."" ('' Causae quare scholares Angli tantum abhorrent a 
regimine D. Mauritii," quoted in Dodd's Church Hist., vol. ii, App. 
No. lix.) 

* "Nam ut illi augere possent numenim Wallorum in seminario, con- 
vocabant illuc ex omni loco et admittebant Wallos sine commenda- 
tione et examinatione, nam admiserunt fere senes et ineptos, nulla 
habita ratione aetatis, aut morum, aut literarum." {Ibid.) 
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these men^ however short they might have fallen of the 
English standard, were yet admirably suited for mission 
work among their own countrymen at home. Hencefor- 
ward there was strife between the Welsh Catholics on the 
Continent and the Jesuits. Welsh students were looked 
upon askance, as being breeders of dissension.* They 
were required to attain to the English standard before 
they were admitted to the seminaries,* and as educational 
advantages were few in Wales, and the people were poor, 
the number of Welsh students at the Catholic seminaries 
became less and less, as time went on. Wales was allowed 
to drift, by almost imperceptible degrees, away from the 
Catholic faith. In the next century devoted priests 



' See a remarkable letter sent by Dr. Richard Barrett, of Rheims, 
in April 1583, to Father Aggazzari, advising him how he should manage 
the Welsh students, not by contradicting and forcing them to his 
way, but by seeming to humour them. " Nam (haeretici in Anglia) 
excitant quantum possunt Wallos contra Anglos, et contra : et in 
utroque genere hominum incidunt aliquando in eos quos facile est 
commovere. Walli certe diligentissimi sunt et egregii artifices in hac 
re. Observant mirabiliter si quis querelam aliquam habeat, aut 
causam aliquam alienati animi, ut illi putant, a superioribus, cu jus- 
modi res frequentissmae sunt, iiunc aggrediuntur omni humanitate 
et officio ; dant, si opus sit pecunia ; invitant ad coUationem ; nun- 
quam relinquunt; et hoc modo pervertunt saepe multos ex Angus", 
etc. (Knox, Records y vol. i, 326.) ** Parsons*', wrote a spy to Cecil in 
October 1601, '^is altogether incensed against the Welsh, and then 
said that two Welshmen should never be of the College at once 
during such time as he was Rector, for if there were three they would 
set the bouse on fire. His reason for this cause is that Richard Powell, 

of Millayne, and Bennett, now priest in England, curbed him, 

and made their complaints to the Cardinals of misgovernment of the 
College." {State Papers, Dom,, Eliz., vol. xxxiv: Addenda, n. 42, ii; 
Foley's Jemits, vi, 738.) 

* "And one thing mark — that if you send any Welshman, let him be 
as fit as the others, or else, by any means, hinder him." Haddock to 
Allen, March 9, 1579. 
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trained in the Jesuit schools, soch as Bobert Jones^ and 
Philip Erans,^ William Morgan/ and David Lewis^^ 
laboured in various parts of Wales, and with some success.' 
But though the harvest was plentiful, the labourers were 
few. Thej had been trained, moreover, after a foreign 
model and thej formed part of an alien organisation. Their 
system possessed and reflected none of that intense national 
individuality which has always marked the religious life of 
Wales. The racial animosity and the sectarian prejudices, 
so lightly aroused in Rome in 1579, not only paralysed in 
after years the efiorts of the Jesuits to win back England 
to the Papacy, but they led, in the long result, to Wales 
being left derelict, until the Puritans came and held before 

* Robert Jones, " Robertas Hilarius", or Hay, bom, 15^, near 
Chirk, Denbighshire. Alumnus, S. J. at R^me 1582. Succeeded Fr. 
Holt as Superior of whole order in England 1609. ( P. Foley*8 Jesuits , 
vol. iv, pp. 333-561.) 

^ Philip Evans, b. Monmouthshire 1645 : educated St. Owen*s ; 
entered S. J. 1665. South Wales Mission 1675. Executed (after 
Oates' plot) July 1679. 

' William Morgan, 2nd son of Henry Morgan, Flint, b. 1623 ; en- 
tered Engl. Coll., Rome, 1648 ; S. J. 1651. Professor at Jesuit Coll., 
Liege, 1661 ; North Wales Mission 1670. In Oates' list, but escaped 
to Continent 1679. Rector of Engl. Coll., Rome, 1683. Provincial 
S. J. 1689; d. St. Omer 1689. 

* David Lewis, alias Charles Baker, b. Abergavenny 1614 ; Engl. 
Coll., Rome, 1638; priest S. J. 1642; South Wales Mission 1648; 
apprehended at Llantamam for alleged complicity in Oates* plot, and 
executed at Usk, Aug. 27, 1679. 

* V. Reports of Catholicism in Wales, in Foley's Jesuits^ vol. iv, p. 
441. In 1636, for example, the various missions in South Wales are 
said to have l)een attended " with much success**, which was attri- 
buted "to the greater attachment of the common people to the 
ancient faith, and to the absence of luxury." In 1641-4 there were 
said to be twenty-seven fathers and two lay-brothers in the Mission, 
and 154 conversions are recorded in South Wales. In 1676-7 the 
return gives only six fathers in South Wales. 
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Welshmen a new religious ideal, which, whatever be its 
defects, had the merit of meeting the spiritual needs and 
conforming to the distinctive genius of the people of 
Wales/ 



III. — ^The Welsh Opposition to the Jesuits. 

The Society of Jesus had been for some time casting 
longing eyes on the English mission field. The political 
situation was becoming more and more complex. For many 
years the Catholics of England had been content to obey 
Elizabeth as the sovereign de facio^ if not de jure. Most 
of them were willing to acknowledge her as their rightful 
Queen. Her natural successor was Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Catholics were content at first to bide in patience till 
Elizabeth was removed by the process of time. But by 
1579, Mary had been for eleven years practically a prisoner 
in Elizabeth's hands. One plot after another for her 
release had failed ; the Sidolfi conspiracy had ended 
disastrously, and the Duke of Norfolk had lost his head on 
the scaffold. In vain had the Pope, in 1570, launched his 
Bull of excommunication against Elizabeth. There was 



^ Plowden, in his Remarks (1794, p. 101), states that the first 
beginning of the feud was caused by the attempt of Dr. Owen Lewis 
'^ before the alteration of the English hospital at Rome into a college 
. . . . in conjunction with his countryman, Dr. Maurice Clenock, 
to introduce a Welshman, of the name of Price, as fellow into the 
hospital ; and he had been foiled in the attempt through the opposi- 
tion of the English chaplains of the house This petty 

disappointment was not forgotten when a national quarrel broke out 
between the English and Welsh students newly admitted into the 
college." I have, however, found no other reference to this dispute, 
and know not upon what authority Plowden based his statement. 
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no one to enforce it, and Philip of Spain, the most 
orthodox and devoted Catholic prince of his age, refused 
to allow the Bull to be published in his dominions. The 
most Christian King of France was anxious to conclude a 
political and matrimonial alliance with the heretic Queen. 
In the meantime England was becoming more and more 
identified with the Protestant cause. Her political needs 
drove her to take up a position, which Elizabeth had not 
sought, of acting as the champion and protector of the 
Protestant princes and states of Europe. Her expanding 
trade and her daring sailors brought her into sharp con- 
tact with the pretensions of Spain. A new generation 
was growing up that remembered no other form of worship 
except that which was established by law. It was no 
wonder that strenuous and fiery souls should become 
impatient at the long and weary waiting. They longed to 
be back once more in the land of their birth ; they were 
conscious of great talents, which they felt should be 
directed to greater and more enduring objects than in- 
trigue and plot. The conversion of England by prayer 
and preaching, by moral suasion and lives of self-sacrifice, 
seemed a dreary if not a hopeless task. By slow stages 
there emerged two parties or factions among the English 
exiles on the Continent. The one may be called the 
"physical force" party, composed of men who were willing 
to sacrifice the political independence of England on the 
altar of religion. They were ready to hand over the 
throne of England to a foreign prince in order that she 
might be regained to Catholicism. The two most promi- 
nent champions of this school were Dr., afterwards 
Cardinal, Allen — in the last dozen years of his life — and 
Robert Parsons, the greatest of the English Jesuits. 
They saw, or thought they saw, that it was only by 
deposing Elizabeth and subjugating England that the 
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Catholic religion could be re-established/ Mary Stuart 
was powerless and a prisoner. The French King was 
either fighting or conciliating the Huguenots. In either 
case he was in no state to take in hand the gigantic task 
of conquering England. Philip of Spain alone remained. 
He was a bigoted Catholic ; he was the most powerful 
monarch in Europe. His army was the finest military 
engine in the world ; the wealth of the Indies was at his 
command; his fleets covered every sea. But Philip was 
not inclined to move as long as Mary Stuart was an 
effective claimant to the English throne.* For thirty 
years, therefore, Elizabeth was left secure. The English 
refugees perceived that their one hope of conquering 
England in their own Ufetíme was by adopting PhiUp as 
their champion. His descent from John of Gaunt was 
paraded ; the fact was recalled that, in Mary's reign, he 
had been titular King of England. Mary Stuart herself, 
not long before her death, solemnly disinherited her son 
for heresy, and made Philip of Spain her heir. For several 
years before her execution, the Jesuits had worked for the 
King of Spain ; Mary was only used as a convenient tool 
to further their real designs ; and her death was calmly 

^ '' Of all the orthodox in the realm there is not one who any 
longer thinks himself bound in conscience to obey the queen ; and we 
have lately published a book especially to prove that it is not only 
lawful, but our bounden duty, to take up arms at the bidding of the 
pope, and to fight for the faith against the queen and other heretics/* 
(Allen to the Pope, 1587-8, quoted in Simpson's Life of Campion, 
p. 877.) 

* ''Yet after the death of the Queen of Scots, both Allen and 
Parsons sought to stir up the Spanish King, who never could be 
persuaded to attempt anything against England in her lifetime, ob- 
jecting that he should travail for others ; she being dead, the 
expectation was increased for the last invasion." Confession of 
James Young, priest, in 1692 (State Fapers, Dom., Eliz., vol. ccxlii, 121). 
Of. Neville's letters to Cecil, June 27, 1609 {Dam., Eliz., vol. cclxxi, 29). 
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dÎBCusaed by leading Jesuits as having finally rpinoved the 
only serious rival from Philip's path.' 

On the other hand, there was a powerful and numerous 
band of Catholica who hated the Spaniard and distrusted 
the Jesuits, who would have no foreign power predominant 
in England, and who looked to the reclaniation of the 
fatherland by faitli and works, by patient ?.eal, and 
reliance on the invincibility of truth. Some of them, 
indeed, were no contemners of carnal weapons. The 
French and Scotch factions, led by Leslie, the Bishop 
of IÌ088, and Thomas Morgan, "of a right worshipful 
family in Monmouthshire,'" the most celebrated con- 
spirator of the age, and the trusty friend and servant of 
Mary Stuart, were ready to invade and conquer England 
by armed force, if it would result in the immediate or 
ultimate elevation of the Queen of Scots to the English 
throne." But the view of the Welsh Catholics generally 

' On June 15, 1587, Olivarez wrote to Philip II:— "They (ij-., 
Allen tind Parsons) do their beat to convini» me that it is not oiüy 
no loBa, but that by her Heath (of Mary, Queen of Scots) mauy dtffi- 
cultiea had disappoaratl." Cf. Humes Treason aitd Plot, p. 13. 

' State Papers, Dom.. Eliz., Jan. LSSg-SO. F. Apps. G. 

° In the Spanish State Papen for 1590 (p. Ô6S), a document ia pub- 
lished containing an intereating account of Morgan's career and 
policy as they appeared to his enemies. The marginal note to A. 9 
says ;~" He began by sowing discord lietween her (i.«., the Queen of 
Scots) and her advisors, and persuaded her that they, and Dr. Allen 
and the Jesuits, aimed at conquering England and Scotland for tha 
King of Spnin under her name, and so succeeded in getting her to 
forbid nnynne to communicate with her, exeept through Morgan and 
Clias. Paget. He also introduced division among the EngllMh 
Catholics, being amongst those that maintained that matters might 
be remedied without the employment of foreign forces, the chiefs of 
which part are the bishop of Cassano (Dr. Owen Lewis) iu Rome and 
the bishop of Dunblitne, and they, with Morgan, persecute Cardinal 
Allen and the Jesuits and others who wish to reduce Engliind by tho 
forces of His Majesty (of Spain). He (Morgan) fraukly confesBeB 
that he would be sorry to see his country subjugated by foreigners, 
and especially Spaniards." 
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was against such "enterprises". They believed only in 
the use of spiritual weapons. They did not care so much 
to change the government as the religion of England. 
They aimed at converting, not the ruler, but the people of 
the country. If the people remained Catholic they cared 
not if, for the nonce, the State Church was Protestant. 
They had sufiKcient faith in their Church to believe that 
what the last three centuries have shown to be possible in 
Ireland was also practicable in England, and that the 
religion of a people was independent of the wishes of their 
rulers. It is surely no mere chance or hazard that has led 
the Celts of Ireland and of Scotland, of Cornwall and of 
Wales, to adopt varying forms of religion, which have only 
this in common — that none of them is supported or counte- 
nanced by the State. And it may well be that that racial 
instinct led the Welsh Catholics of Elizabeth's time to 
distrust the use of force, and to combat with energy and 
with heat the policy of the Jesuit or Spanish faction.^ 

It would be easy to adduce numerous proofs of this 
essential divergence between the Welsh and the English 
Nationalist Catholics and the Jesuits.* One bit of 



* Cf. Rhys's Celtic Heathendom, p. 227. 

* It is extraordinary how nearly every Welsh Catholic on the 
Continent in the latter half of the sixteenth century was ranked 
among the opponents of the Jesuits. The attitude of Hugh Griffith 
and Rhosier Smith has already been noted. The part played by 
Owen Lewis and Thomas Morgan will be dwelt upon again. A 
Welshman named Bennett was the leader of the anti-Jesuit faction 
in the Roman College in 1594. But even more obsciu'e Welshmen 
were opposed to the Society of Jesus : e.g., one of Cecil's spies writes 
in 1601 of Ithell, a native of the diocese of Llandaff, and a chaplain 
of Notre Dame, who afterwards (if he be the same as Ishell, chaplain 
of Notre Dame) helped John Roberts to found the Benedictine 
College at Douay, "Ithell, about 50 (at Arras), who some time was 
favoured of the Jesuits, is now hated, only because he will not 
be as fastidious as they are" (v. Foley, vi, 740). The career of 
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evidence is worth citing for the interesting gUmpse which 
it gives of Dr. Gruffydd Roberts in Cardinal Borromeo's 
palace in Milan. Our informant again is Anthony Munday, 
who called on Dr. Roberts at the end of 1578 on his way 

to Rome. 

"In the cardinal] Bororaheo's pallace^he wrote, "wee found 
the lodging of a Welshman, named doctor Robert GrifSn, a 
man there had in good account and confessor to the afore- 

sayde cardinall On Christmasse day wee dined 

with the doctor Griffin, where wee had great cheere, and 
lyke welcome. In dinner time he mooved many questions 
unto us, as concerning the state of Englande, if wee heard 
of warres towardes, and how the Catholiques thrived in 
Englande/' 

Dr. Roberts went on to tell his guest how three English- 
men, who were lodging in the same house with Munday, 
had designed to invade England, and how the Pope, ''even 
according as they deserved," denied their request and sent 
them away "without recompense". 

"The Pope", added Grulffydd Roberts, "was not to trust 
to such as they; he well knowes England is too strong 
yet, and till the people be secretly persuaded (as I doubt not 



Dr. Parry, "the Jesuit," who made a treasonable speech from his 
place in the House of Commons, and was hanged for having con- 
spired against the life of the Queen, may appear to contradict 
this general statement. But Parry seems to have been a man of ill- 
balanced judgment, and the crime which he confessed to was both 
mysterious and extraordinary. Though he had designs against the 
Queen's life, he not only failed to take advantage of opportunities 
which offered themselves, but he entered Parliament with the avowed 
object of avoiding the necessity of using physical force by convincing 
the House by argument. Parry does not appear to have any con- 
nection with other Welsh Catholics, though he stated that he had 
talked over his designs with Morgan in Paris, and he certainly was 
not connected with any Catholic conspiracy to bring about an 
invasion of England by a foreign power. Vide Froude's Hist, of Engl.^ 
xi, 416 ; State Trials, vol. i. For Hugh Owen, the notorious Jesuit 
and friend of Holt and Parsons, see Appx. H. 
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but that there is a good number) and more and more still 
shall be, by the priestes that are sent over daylie."^ 

Here we have, crudely and imperfectly set down by a 
hostile hand, the line of policy which was advocated by 
the Welsh Catholics on the Continent. They wanted 
England to be "secretly persuaded" by priests, not sub- 
dued by soldiers. 

In 1579 the "physical force" party was in the ascendant. 
In May Dr. Nicholas Saunders landed with Spanish troops 
in Ireland. In September Esmé Stuart, afterwards Duke 
of Lennox, returned to Scotland, an event which led to 
the execution of the regent Morton, and the temporary 
eclipse of the Protestant cause. A volcanic energy was 
agitating the Catholic world. The Society of Jesus, the 
most marvellous organisation the world has ever seen, was 
attracting the most fiery spirits among the English 
Catholics. Campion, the inspired preacher, — who was 
soon to seal his testimony with his life, — and Parsons, the 
man of restless activity and wide-embracing schemes, were 
already among its members. Allen was well-disposed to 
it. It was bent on carrying on a Holy War against here- 
tical England. The zeal of the Crusaders animated every 
member of the Society. Hitherto it had sent no mis- 
sionaries to the dangerous field of England. While the 
Secularists could point to their martyrs, the Society of 
Jesus could point to no such glorious records of work and 
suffering for the faith in England. It was accused of 
putting its sickle in other men's harvest, and of enlisting 
in its ranks Englishmen who did nothing for their faith 
or their country. Now, however, it determined to mon- 
opoUse the glory of regaining England to CathoUcism. 
Parsons and Campion were sent to England in 1580. But 

* The Enylish Romayne LifCy Harl. Misc., vol. vii. 
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it was seen at once that if the Society was to capture the 
English mission field, it would have to train up priests for 
the work. The racial feud which broke out in the College 
at Borne happened opportunely, and the Jesuits took 
advantage of their chance. Father Parsons, who was in 
Borne at the time, was not the man to miss the real signi- 
ficance of the Jesuit victory, or the advantages which the 
Society would derive from the control of the education 
of the English missionary priests. 

During the next eighteen years Father Parsons strove to 
achieve this object. The College in Borne being in Jesuit 
hands, the next step was to capture the College at Douay. 
Dr. Allen, though friendly, was too great a man to be 
used merely as a tool. It was necessary, therefore, to 
remove him from his post. At one time Parsons urged 
that Dr. Allen and Dr. Owen Lewis should be sent with 
the invading army to England,^ and with that object in 
view Dr. Allen was appointed Bishop of Durham. But in 
1587 a still better chance offered itself. Parsons had for 
years been working for the election of an English Cardinal. 
In 1587 — the year before the Spanish Armada — Dr. Allen 



^ Parsons to the Cardinal of Como, 1581. "It would also, wo think, 
be very useful if His Holiness were to summon to Rome Dr. Owen 
Lewis, Archdeacon of Cambrai, an Englishman who is at Milan, and 
is very well acquainted with English affairs. If this man were sent 
from Rome to Spain under some pretext, and so went thence with 
the army to Scotland to meet Allen, who might start from here, it 
would be a great help to the cause ; for though this Dr. Owen, on 
account of the differences which have lately arisen between the Welsh 
and the English, he being a Welshman, does not stand very well with 
the greater part of the English, nevertheless he is a grave and 
prudent man. If united to Allen, who possesses the hearts of all, he 
would be of no small assistance, especially with his countrymen, the 
Welsh.'' («S'.P.O., Rom, Transcripts, vol. xv, No. 477 ; Taunton's Jesuits, 
99.) Allen was created Bishop of Durham in 1583, but never accom- 
panied any of the expeditions to Great Britain or Ireland. 
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was raised to the Cardinalate, through the forceful insis- 
tence of Parsons^ and the influence of the King of Spain,* 
and in spite of the opposition of the Welsh, Scotch, and 
French factions/ The Cardinal was succeeded in Douay 

^ Allen stated, in a letter to Dr. Bayly, that "under God " he owed 
his Cardinal's hat to Parsons (Knox, Records^ ii, p. 299c). "Proxime 
enim sub coelo pater Personius fecit me Cardinalem." 

2 Knox, Records^ ii, pp. 253, 270, 292, 293. Taunton's Jesuits. 

* T. C, in his article on Owen Lewis in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, says that ** little reliance can be placed on the story quoted 
by Wood from The State of the English Fugitives (1596) to the effect 
that Lewis, as a strenuous foe of the Jesuits, headed a faction 
against Allen, or that Lewis and Allen were rival candidates for the 
cardinalate which fell to the latter." But this was the view, not only 
of the author of the pamphlet, but of all his contemporaries. The 
personal friendship between the two men seems never to have been 
broken or even impaired. Writing to Allen in 1582, Lewis concluded 
with the pathetic hope, "Quicquid sit, spero (mi Alane) nihil nostram 
quae jam diu inter te et me intercessit amicitiam intemipturum ; 
nihil enim [me] vel a te vel a collegiis avertet." (Knox, RecordSj ii, 
112.) Allen recognised that Dr. Lewis was at that time hostile to his 
friends the Jesuits, for he writes to Father Aggazzari, "et certo ego 
plane cuperem D. archidiaconum solide esse collegio ac societatis 
patribus reconciliatum ; scio ejus virtutes et ejus infirmitates : potest 
esse multum utilis et multum nocere in utramque partem." But 
though there was no personal rivalry between the two men, it is clear 
that they were at the head of rival factions. Allen said, a little 
before his death, after a conversation with Dr. O. Lewis, "Well, 
Abraham and Lot were both good men, but their shepherds could not 
agree.'' (Knox, Records, i, c. iii.) It is certain that Lewis was 
friendly with Leslie, the Bishop of Ross, "whose flattering letters to 
Queen Elizabeth had given great dissatisfaction" (Plowden's Remarks) , 
and with T. Morgan, the arch-enemy of the Jesuits and the Spanish 
faction, who according to the account given in the English Fugx- 
tiveSf did his utmost for Dr. Owen Lewis. Count de Olivares, the 
Spanish Ambassador at the Papal Court, in a letter to Philip, dated 
Feb. 22, 1588, states that Lewis was made Bishop of Cassano at the 
instance of the King of Spain, in order to get rid of him from Rome, 
but that the Pope had asked him to remain. The relations between 
Allen and Lewis at this time do not seem to have been very cordial. 
'^ Allen 'i says Olivares, "says that the Bishop causes him no end of 

a 2 
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by Dr. Barrett, and afterwards by Dr. Worthington — ^two 
men who were under the influence of Parsons.' Several 
other English Colleges or Seminaries were subsequently 
founded by the indefatigable Jesuit in various parts of 
Europe — Valladolid in 1589, Seville and Madrid in 1692, 
and St. Omer in 1594. 

The Society of Jesus, indeed, seemed to have triumphed 
over all its opponents. It enjoyed a complete monopoly 
in the training and education of English priests ; its two 
most persistent opponents, Thomas Morgan and Owen 
Lewis, were powerless to stem the tide of its rising 
fortunes. Thomas Morgan, after languishing for years in 
the Bastille, was afterwards imprisoned by the Duke of 
Parma in Flanders, at the instigation — if we may believe a 
contemporary writer, who states that he was in Flanders at 
the time* — of the Jesuits. When the death of the Duke 
opened once more his prison doors, he came out a broken 

trouble, because, although he is a man of good life, his ambition and 
want of tact are terrible." (Span. State PaperSj p. 212.) For other 
evidence of Lewis's hostility to the policy of Allen and the Jesuits, 
see Bom., Eliz., vol. ccxxxix, 87 (a.d. 1592); lb., 116, vol. ccxlii, 121 
(where Lewis is called the agent of the Scottish nation) ; lb., 6. It is 
also certain that, at Allen s death, the Cardinal's friends supported 
either Parsons or Stapleton, and opposed Lewis. Cardinal Sega, in 
bis Report in 1596, confirms Lewkenor's account. "The Bishop of 
Cassano", he said, "deeming the intimate relations of Allen with the 
Fathers of the Society a reflection on himself, proceeded to put 
himself in opposition to Allen, the Fathers, and the Seminaries, and 
to form a faction against them. He had no difficulty whatever in 
gathering partisans both in Rome, in France, Flanders, and elsewhere. 
. . . . The most conspicuous among these were Aldred, Morgan, 
Giflford, Gratley, and Fitzherbert." (Foley's Jesuits j vol. vi.) Vide 
also Dr. Gifford's Letter, Cal. S. P., Dom., Eliz., cclii, 66 ; Ely's Briefe 
Notes, 94-6. 

^ See Worthington's letter to Parsons, Tierney's Dodd, vol. v, 
App. p. iv. 

^ Lewkenor's State of the English Fugitives. 
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man, and retired to Rome, to the house of his old friend, 
Owen Lewis, now. since 1588, the Bishop of Cassano in 
Naples.' He lingered on for years longer, and was con- 
cerned in one or two more plots : but though he was still 
experienced in "driftes of policy", and ready as ever to 
give his enemies "a secret blow",'* his old power and 
energy were gone. Owen Lewis, though raised to a 
Neapolitan See in 1588, seems to have lived for the most 
part in Rome and Milan till Cardinal Borromeo's death in 
1594. He was becoming old, and though high in the 
Pope's favour, and ever mindful of old wrongs done to 
him and his nation,^ he had to stand aside while the 
Jesuits swept onwards in their resistless progress. 

Fair as their prospects appeared, there were clouds, as 
yet no bigger than a man's hand, on the horizon. The 
Spanish Armada had disastrously failed/ and a staggering 
blow was dealt to the "physical force" party, from which 
it never wholly recovered. Parsons, however, was not 
discom*aged or dismayed. Few understood at the time 
how completely the power of Spain was shattered. 
Parsons in 1594 wrote a book to vindicate Philip^s title, as 
a descendant of John of Gaunt, to the throne of England.* 
His friend. Sir Francis Englefield, two years later, still 
looked to Spain for deliverance." Cardinal Allen, as he 



^ Lewkenor's State of the English Fugitives. ' lb, 

* The character given him by W. W. in A Sparing Discovery (1601) : 
" A milder man lived not, or one more apt to put up with and forgive 
all injuries/' can hardly be sustained by what is otherwise known of 
him. 

* In 1588. 

* The Book of Succession. 

** Euglefield's letter to Philip [I. ** Without the support and 
troops of Spain it is scarcely probable that the Catholic religion will 
ever be restored and established in that country (England). Even 
the English seminaries, powerful as they are in preparing men's 
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came once more into intimate contact with his old friend 
Owen Lewis, began to draw away from the Jesuit faction. 
He never actually quarrelled with them, but it is certain 
that in his last days "he began to leave the path", which 
was mapped out for him by Parsons.^ But the greatest 
source of opposition to the Jesuits was the old feud 
between them and the Welsh. The racial dissensions 
which gave the control of the Soman College to the 
Jesuits in 1579, made its possession no easy sinecure. 
Father Mush, one of the leaders of the English mal- 
contents in the original trouble, stated in after years that 
in the seven years he was there he witnessed as many 
open outbreaks." So bitter was the feud in 1682 that 
perfervid Hugh GriflBth had to be taken away by his 
uncle " ad salutem juvenis et collegii pacem".' One 



minds for a change, must fail to complete their object without the aid 
of temporal force." (Tiemey's edition of Dodd, vol. iii, 49.) In 1599, 
Sir Henry Neville wrote to Cecil: "I find there has grown great 
dissension among our Papists abroad, one faction, of which Parsons is 
the head, depends on the Jesuits, and wishes the overthrow of our 
present state by conquest or other means : of the other, consisting 
chiefly of laymen and gentlemen, Charles Paget is the head, as he 
would not consent to conquest by a foreign Prince." {Dom,, Eliz., 
271, 29.) 

' Father Aggazzari's letter to Parsons on Allen's death : "When he 
(Allen) began to leave the path, in a moment the thread of his plans 
and life were cut short together." W. W., in A Sparing Discovery 
(p. 34), says : "The most blessed Cardinall Doctor Allen .... in 
the end passed not untouched by the Jesuites, because in very deeds 
he daily saw further into them then he had done, and therefore not 
only disliked, but disfavoured divers their proceedings, especially 
towards his latter end. . Upon the death of this so 

memorable a person they openly triumphed, and . . . sayd that 
God had taken him away in good time." Cf. Paget's Ansiuery p. 20. 

^ Mush's Declaratio Motuuin. Cf. Ely's Briefe Notes, pp. 73-84. 
3 Letter of Allen to Aggazzari. Knox, Records, vol. ii, 112. 
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Eector succeeded another,^ but the disturbances continued. 
At the death of Allen in 1594 the dissensions were 
renewed. The leader of the Welsh faction was John 
Bennett/ the author in after days of many anti-Jesuit 
pamphlets^ and one of the most pronounced opponents of 
the Jesuit policy in the next century. 

*■ From 1579 to 1598 — when Parsons became Rector for the second 
time — the Rectorship was held in turn by Aggazzari, Holt, Parsons, 
Cresswell, Vitelleschi, Fioravanti and Aggazzari (2). 

'-' Cardinal Sega*s Report (quoted in Foley's JesuitSy vol. vi). In 
addition to Bennett, William Ellis, Erasmus Sanders, Humphrey 
Hughes, and Richard Powell are mentioned as among the disturbers. 
One of Cecil's spies, in 1601, stated that "Richard Powell, of 

Myllayne and Bennet, now priest in England, curbed him 

(Parsons) and made their complaints to the Cardinals of misgovern- 
ment of the College." (Dom., Eliz., vol. xxxiv. Addenda.) Among 
the students' complaints, according to Cardinal Sega, was that 
"certain libels were circulated of late among the students, which 
kindled anew the old quarrel between the English and the Welsh." 
There is no doubt that Hugh Griffith, the leader of the Welsh faction 
of 1579, was in communication with Edward Bennett during the 
continuance of the disturbances down to 1598, when Parsons finally 
appeased the factions. ( V. Archpriest Controversy^ Camden Society, 
i, 10; Ely's Brief e Notes, p. 156 ; Tiemey's Doddy iii, p. Ixxx; Taunton's 
Jesuits, 227.) I have assumed that the leader of the Welsh faction 
was John Bennett, and not his brother Edward, though I have no 
positive proof of the fact. The two "noble brothers", as they are 
called by Dr. Giflford, were prominent anti- Jesuits in the "Wisbeach 
stirs" and the "Appellants controversy". ( V. Gillow's Dictionary ; 
Law's Conflict of Jesuits and Seculars.) Dr. Barret, of Douay, in a 
letter of Sept. 26th, 1596, to Parsons, calls one of the brothers "the 
greatest dissembler and most perilous fellowe in a communitie that 
ever I knew." (Douay Diary, p. 386.) John Bennett published a 
pamphlet, A Censure upon the Letter which Father Parsons tprit the 9th 
of October 1599 ; The Hope of Peace, which was printed at Frankfort 
1601 ; and other anti-Jesuit publications. In 1621, he was des- 
patched to Rome, as agent of the clergy, to petition the Pope for a 
bishop. Edward Bennett was nominated in the same year with 
William Bishop for the episcopate, and, on the death of Colleton, 
became dean of the Chapter. (Law's Conflict, Introduction, p. xxxvi.) 
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The JeHuits rightly regarded Owen Lewis as their fore- 
most enemy. Cardinal Sega, in liia report on tie Roman 
disturbances in 1596, roundly states that to Lewis "we 
trace all the quarrels and disturbances of which tlie 
College has been the theatre.'" He was the intimate 
friend of Thomas Morgan ; he was a correspondent of 
Dr. W. Gifford, afterwards the Archbishop of Rheims, 
and Primate of France, tíifford, though an Englishman, 
seems to have had Welsh connections, for we find Thomas 
Vaughan, of Courtfield — who died of ill-usage at Cardiff 
in 1641 — described as his nephew.' Gifford, also, was of 
the Bishop's faction, and had been introduced into 
Cardinal Borromeo'a household by Dr. Owen Lewis.' In 
1595, when Gifford was Dean of Lille, we find him writing 
from the Nuncio's house at Brussels to Throgmorton 
(another anti-Jesuit)' after the publication of Parsons' 
book vindicating PhUip of Spain's title to the English 
crown. 

" I hnve mude an abatract of Parsons' book", he aaya, 
"and given it to the Nuncio, who is mad iit Parsons, ami bid 
me write to the Bishop of Caasano, and assiiro Iiioi that 
PiLrBODs had ruined himself."' 

In the same year appeared an anonjTuous pamphlet 
describing The State of the Englixh Fuyitive» on the 
Contineut. After dividing the exiles into four factions,* 



' v. Foley's Jesuit», vol. vi. Cf. A Sparing Di»eovrry, p. 82. 
= V. Chftiloner'H Mmaoirt ; Austin's Christian Moderator. 

' Sega's Report. (Foley, vol. vi.) 

' Hi. Cf. CbcìI's list (Dom., Eliz., vol. ccxxsviii, 181). 

' Hume's Trenton and Plot. 

'"The one .... pretend to be great statesmen nud deepe 
politicians. There is a sBcond sort, wholy devoted to the follonring 
and fai^ion of the Jesuites, sewing them as their espials and instru- 
ments in whatsoever they iniploy themselva. . There are 
others whom the rest generally in derision call by the name of 
patriots. Tliese indeed .... are men of the greatest temper- 
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the writer goes on to say : — 

**But above all these there is one over-ruling faction 
that hath drawn them into mightie partialities and strange 
extremities one against another. The originall whereof 
sprong out of the Romish Seminarie between the English 
and the Welsh ; either partie had for favourer and protector 
a man of great authoritie to which it leaned, Doctor Allen 
for the one, and Doctor Lewis for the other, a man verie wise 
and learned, and by reason of his age, gravitie, and long 
continuance in those parts of great authoritie in the Court 
of Rome, but always a verie bitter enemie of the Jesuits. 
In fine each nation with all vehemencie laboured for the 
presidentship and superioritie one over the other."* 

The writer then goes on to describe how inveterate was 
the racial feud which was kindled in 1579, and how it had 
survived till 1595. A letter which Parsons wrote in 
July 1598 to Father Garnet confirms this estimate of the 
far-reaching effects of the rebellion of the English 
students against Dr. Morris of Clynog. 

"A third cause also there was", he says, dealing with the 
continued disturbances in the College, "no lesse important 
perhaps than any of the rest, or more than both together, 
which was a certayne disgust given at the first foundacion 
of the coUedge unto a certayne principall man of our nation 
and his friends then resident in Rome, who afterwards . . . 
was ever e3rther in Re or in opinion a backe unto them that 
would be discontented, to which was adjoyned in these 
latter yeres (as appereth by their own writings) another 
foimtain of fomentacon fifrom fflaunders that nurished this 
humor and wrought much woe to the college wholy."* 

Parsons afterwards stated that he would never allow 

ance and best behavior, who howsoever they are in religion contrarily 
affected, yet you shall never heare them speake unreverently of her 
Majostie. . . . But of the rest, the fourth and last are the best 
fellowes, for they flie but a very low pitch, being men utterly voide 
both of learning, wit, and civilitie" (pp. 48-9). 
^ lb., p. 50. 

^ Parsons' letter to Garnet, July 12 and 13, 1598. Archpriest Con- 
trovergy, Camden Society, i, 27. 
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tivo Welshmen to remain together in the Colle^ at Rome 
"during such time aa he was Rector, for if there were 
three they would set the house on fire.'" And as late as 
1626, when Lewis Owen, the spy, published his Running 
Regtutei;' it ia plain tliat his Welsh sympathies embittered 
and envenomed every reference to the Jesuits, while his 
account of Owen Lewis and the other Welshmen is always 
friendly, if not flattering. 

It was small wonder that, when Allen died in 1594, 
the rival factions should have fought for the vacant 
Cardinal's hat. Owen Lewis, who had once before been 
baulked in his ambition, entered into the struggle with 
a keenness which was neither edifying nor dignified.' 

' Dom., Eliz., vol. xxxiv. Adiletnlii. 

'■■ Lewis Owen waa pruhably u native of Merioneth (nde the dedi- 
uutiuD to hia Unmnikiiiy of alt I'apiik Monk*). He entered Christ 
Clmrch, Oxtonl. in l.itK), at the age of 18. He loft without n degi'ee 
Uliil ontei-oii the Society of Jeaus at Valladolid. [Athen. Oxna., 
Wood, ii, 4B0, though his name dooB not appear on the books.) He 
HeentH, liowevdr, to have taken an intense dinlike to the Jesuits, which 
WHS probably aücentuated by the hostility of John Roberta to the 
Society. He was in Valladolid in ISOTi, in Rome (as a spy) in 1610, 
and in Switzerland in Ifilä. He was acquainted with French, ItiJÌAn, 
and Spanish, and In his books [Ruuiiing JirÿUter, IBäfi; TJnmastẁtff 
of all Popiih Monki, etc., 1IÌ28; Speculum Jrêiiiticum, !&'£)) he ia not 
ashamed to avow the real nature of hia profession. He died in 16SB. 
.\b ho puhiiahed u book called Catholigiie Traditions in ItìOÖ, it may 
be inferred that he waa not a spy at that date. 

' r. Lewis's tetter to Dr. Humph. Ely in lHHo (Ely's Bri^e Nota, 
p, 9ri), A.S early as 1689, Lewis was angling for the Cardinalate, He, 
or Morgan on his bohalf, sent the Carthusian I^ior (John Arnold), "a 
Welahtnan", to perauade King Philip H to procure his promotion to 
that dignity {Dom., Elie., ucxiiii, fí). After ahowing how the Bishop 
hud despatched the Bishop of Dunblane to Scotland, and how tha 
Scotch wisheil tor nothing for themselves just then, .\mold went on 
to say; "In the meantime they {i.e. the Scotch) only aak your 
Majesty to forward ami promote your Bishop of CaBsan», and that 
you will not rest content until they have mada him a Cardinal, in 
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Parsons and the Jesuits did their utmost to defeat his can- 
^didature/ The action of forty-three of the students at the 
Eoman College in 1594 did not tend to lessen their opposi- 
tion. The students sent a respectful supplication to Dr. 
Lewis, deploring the want of bishops or ordinaries in 
England, and insisting on the importance of the distribu- 
tion of faculties being placed in the hands of impartial 
and experienced persons conversant with English affairs, 
but above all not in the hands of the Jesuits. They 
finally implored Dr. Lewis to take the duty on himself.'" 
Cajetan, the Cardinal Protector of the College, seconded 
their petition to the Pope. The petition was unsuccessful, 

which position he will be the more powerful to serve your Majesty. 
There is no man in and out of England of English birth so worthy, 
learned, virtuous, and dexterous in managing matters of importance 
as he is. Since he was exiled twenty-eight years ago for his faith he 
has always been employed in the ruling of dioceses and provinces." 
(Spanish State PaperSy May 26, 1689, pp. 542-3.) 

' Lewis's letter to Dr. Ely, in 1595 (Ely's Brief e Notes, pp. 96-6)! 
"We have lost our good Cardinal Allene. Tie made me executor of 
his will with three Cardinalls, and we ever have been frends, though 
some evill disposed did seeke to seperat us for their owne gaine 
and ill purposes. And now there is such a stincking stirre in 
Flanders, Spaigne and Rome, to make Father Parsons Cardinall, and 
so by consequente to exclude me, that it is allmost incredible. But 
yet it is so, thoughe it be lick to have no effect, but the discovering 
of Ambition, the blotting of that blessed Religion, and discord among 
our nation and persecution against me least I step before and stand 
betwene them and the tire. The doers of this are but two or three 
of our nation, which tumble all up and downe. AH the rest, best and 
wisest, do love and honor me. And in this Court it is merveilled at 
of strangers high and low. They say I am an Italian, that I passe 
not for the Nation, that I am Britannus and not verus Anglus. 
That I will never returne into Inglande if it weare Catholick : false 
impudent lies and slanders .... Indeed 1 am 61 yeres old, 
and am not therefore like to see Ingland .... I seeke not to 
be Cardinall, because I know not, An Hie stattis expediet et saluti 
animae jneae conveniat.'^ 

^ Vide Law's Conflict^ Introduction, p. xxix. 
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but it showed Parsons the danger that threatened the 
Socíötj from the settled hostility of the Bishop of Caasano, 
and Diade hiin more determined tlian ever to oppose his 
elevation to the College of Cardinals. Sixtus V did not 
fill the vacancy, but his successor, Clement VIII, decided 
to offer the Cardinal's hat to Dr. Lewis. Before the Con- 
sistory, at which the formal election would take place, 
could be held, the Bishop died, in October 1595, having 
just missed attaining the summit of his ambition. Death 
once more had come to the aid of the Society. The last 
obstacle in Parsons' way seemed to have disappeared. He 
was left, the one strong man among the Catholic exiles — 
bold, daring, experienced, a firm friend and a bitter foe. 
Another disturbance in the Roman College gave Parsons 
a unique opportunity of displaying his tact and power. 
He called the malcontents together, he reasoned with some 
and expostulated with others. His knowledge of men and 
affairs gave him a dominant advantage over the callow 
and inexperienced youths. Tliey were charmed by his 
courteous manners, his sweet reasonableness, and his tact- 
ful sympathy, Tliey gladly yielded to his persuasions, and 
Parsons won a signal personal triumph. In 1598 he wa« 
appointed, for the second time. Rector of the College, a 
position which he filled till his death in 1010. 



rV. — The Bknkuictine Revival. 



Parsons, in 1598, occupied a strong and seemingly im- 
pregnable position. His old foes were dead or broken ; he 
was in Rome, holding an important office, and possessing 
the ear of the Pope and the Cardinals' College. He was 
trusted by the King of Spain, and could always depend on 
his support in an emergency. He was the founder of most 
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of the English Colleges on the Continent; Douay was 
under Jesuit influence ; he himself was Rector of the 
Boman seminary. The avenue to the English mission 
field lay through the Society of Jesus. One thing more 
was wanted. The English students at Rome had deplored, 
in 1594, the lack of Bishops in England. Parsons decided 
on a daring and novel experiment. In March 1598, he 
induced the Pope to appoint Father George Blackwell, a 
man entirely under his influence, Archpriest over the 
Catholic clergy in England. It is not for a Protestant 
writer to dwell on the embittered controversy which 
followed — a controversy whose merits are still to some 
extent in issue among modern Catholics. The "Wisbeach 
stirs", or the dissensions which broke out in 1595 between 
the Jesuit prisoners at Wisbeach Castle and the Secular 
priests who were their fellow-prisoners, were now repeated 
and emphasised in the *^Archpriest controversy", which 
finally led to the famous appeal to Rome of the Secular 
clergy against the domination of the Jesuits. All that 
need be recorded of these squabbles here is that the 
Welshmen engaged in either dispute were invariably 
arrayed against the Jesuits.^ 

But these efforts of the Welsh Catholics, consistent and 
long-continued though they were, would probably have 

' E.g.y in addition to the two Bennetts, Roger CadwaJlador, who was 
afterwards hanged, in 1610, at Leominster, was one of the "appell- 
ants'' in 1600. One of the most interesting of the Wisbeach prisoners 
was Jonas Meredith, one of the leaders of the Welsh faction in the 
Roman College in 1579. {Dom., Eliz., ccxli, 26; ib. 1596; ib. cclvi, 91.) 
Meredith, was committed to prison in 1586, and opposite to his name, 
Thomas Philipps wrote "worthy to be hanged*'. {Dom., Eliz., excv, 
72, Dec. 1686). He must have been arrested almost immediately 
upon landing in England, for earlier in the year Thomas Rogers 
wrote to Walsingham from Paris: "Morgan and Paget have sent 
Jonas Meredith, at the Queen of Scots' expense, to Rome to salve 
their crediti impaired by Arundel and his party. He sent articles to 
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been ineffectual, but for the revival of the English Bene- 
dictine Order in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
The life and labours of John Eoberts, monk and martyr, 
have at last received something like due recognition at 
the hands of Catholic historians/ though none of them 
seems to have realised how far racial feelings and pre- 
judices dictated his course of action. 

John Roberts was born in 1575 in Trawsfynydd in 
Merionethshire. At St. John's College, Oxford, he was 
contemporary with two men who afterwards became 
famous ecclesiastics. One of them was John Jones, who 
was bom in the same year as Eoberts, in Llanfrynach in 
Brecknock, and who was afterwards known "in religion" 
as Father Leander. The other was Jones's room-mate,* 
William Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Another of his contemporaries (and probably a friend') 

get Meredith into the Inquisition." {Dom., Eliz., vol. xxix, p. 167, 
Add.) Meredith seems to have escaped the Inquisition only to be 
imprisoned in England. In 1588, Anthony Bacon begged for his 
release from Walsingham. "Powel and Jonas Meredith of Wales," 
he wrote, "prisoners only for religion". (Dom., Eliz., vol. xxx, p. 251, 
Add.) But Meredith was not released, for he is mentioned as being 
at Wisbeach in 1592. Vide also 6'. P. O., Doni., Eliz., vol. ccxxxviii, 
No. 181. 

^ Vide e.ŷ.f Bede Camm's Life ; Doicnside MevetWf vol. xiv, 44, seq, ; 
Taunton's English Benedictines. 

^ He is mentioned as Laud's "chamber-fellow" in Laud's trial 
( Works of Laud). 

' Baker probably knew Leander Jones — for Llanfr3mach is not far 
from Abergavenny. It is certain that they were, in after life, inti- 
mate friends. As Leander was in the same College as John Roberts, 
and a room-mate of Laud's, it is more than probable that the four 
were familiar at the University, though the three were senior in 
academical standing to John Roberts. Roberts matriculated at St. 
John's in 1595 ; Leander Jones in 1591 ; Baker in 1590. Leander, 
however, became Fellow of the College, and was in residence when 
Roberts matriculated. In spite of their English surname, the Bakers 
of Abergavenny were an old Welsh family. Their original name was 
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at Oxford was David Baker, also born in 1575 at Aberga- 
venny, where his father was Lord Abergavenny's steward. 

It is curious, and not altogether unprofitable, to reflect 
what influence these four friends exercised on each other's 
subsequent careers. They were, all four, men of great 
capacity and profound learning. As yet they were Protes- 
tants in name, but Catholic in feeling and sympathy.^ 
Though outwardly conforming, they became suspects even 
in Oxford, tolerant though the University has ever been of 
any leaning towards Rome. Leander Jones was sent down 
from the University on suspicion of being a Catholic. 
Soon afterwards, in 1596, he met Father Gerard,^ the 
celebrated Jesuit, who effected his conversion. He sailed 
for the English College which had recently been estab- 
lished by Parsons at Vallodolid, but on the way out he 
changed his mind,' and upon landing in Spain he joined 
the Benedictine Order. 

John Eoberts* and David Baker left Oxford to study 

Sitsilt (Cecil), and they were descended, like Sir W. Ce»iil, from 
Robert Sitsilt, of Alltyrynys. Roger Sitsilt married Anne, the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Scudamore, and the granddaughter of Owen Glyndwr. 
Their son Thomas adopted the name of Baker. ( F. Book of Golden 
OrovCf c. 655.) Father Augustine Baker was therefore eighth in 
descent from the illustrious Welsh patriot. 

^ The Liber Primi Examinis of Valladolid, states that John Jones 
"venit hue 13 Decembris 1596, natus in comitatu Herefordiensi 
honestis parentibus .... studuit Oxonii .... ipse etiam 
semper corde catholicus". ( V. Camm s Beneâ. Martyr.^ p. 286.) 

^ Father Gerard at the time was a prisoner in the Chink. 

' The story goes that while on board the vessel he saw a vision 
which induced him to join the Benedictines. But the story cannot 
be entirely accepted, for Leander arrived at Valladolid in Dec. 1596, 
and only joined the Benedictines in 1598. 

* Lewis Owen's Running Register. Roberts was only two years in 
Oxford, and therefore left in 1597. Baker commenced eating his 
dinners at Lincoln's Inn (removing thence to the Temple) a year or 
two previously. 
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law in the London Inns of Court. Roberts is deecribed 
as "u lawyer's clerk in Furaivall's Inn",' and it would not I 
seem, therefore, that he inteEded to be called to the Bar. 
In 1698, while on a visit to Paris, he, like his friend 
Leander Jones, was converted by the Jesuits. Thence he 
proceeded to the College at ValladoHd." It was not long, ' 
however, before he conceived the same aversion to the 
Society of Jesus as nearly all the Welshmen of that age 
seem to have entertained. Lewis Owen, the spy,' tella the ' 
story with dramatic vividness :' — 

" In tha latter end of Queen Elisabeth there vnta but one 
English munk living in the world (its the Pnpiats themselvua 
flu report). . . . Ami therefore mnny of the English 
fugitives, residing in forraine countriei {who were in great 
hopes to have a, full resttLuratioD of their religion after tíiu 
Queen's decense), viz.. Dr. Gifford, now AruhbiEhop of 
Rheims in France, Di. Bugshuw, Dr. Smith, Dr. Stephens, 
and many other Secular Priests (who were of a faction 
Bgiiinst the Jeaiiits) consulted together how to oppose and 
withstand their amhitiotia encroachments and usurping 
authoritie. . . . They solicited many of the English 
students that then lived in any of the English coUegea 
or seminaries in those foreign parts to become r«ligioua 
monks of the Order of St. Benet. ■ ■ . Whereupon one 
John Roberts, who .... wtis then a student at the 
English College at Vallndolid, by the perBwasionn of these 
men, went out of the same college " 



' Lewis Owen's Sutmùig lUghtef. 

' Koberts entered the College at Valladolid on Oct, lath, 1598. 

' It is certaiu, from internal evidence, that Lewis Owen v 
friendly disposed to his countryman John Roberts. Dom. Bella j 
Camm, and Taunton, asauiiie that the pe<Iigree of John Roberts, of ' 
Llanfrothen, given in Lewis Dwnn'a Heraldic Tisitatloii is timt of 
the Benedictine monk's father, and that John Roberta's son-in-law 
(the husband of his daughter Blanche) Ctulwallaitor Owen is identiciJ 
with Lewis Owen, the spy. The assumption is, as will be seen by 
reference to the Appendix, ill-founded. 

' Lewis Owen's Running Regieter, which contains a. vei-y full luid 
detailed account of the incident. 
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It is perhaps impossible now to discover how far Dr. 
Gifford and the rest were directly responsible for the 
Bererance of John Roberta's connection with the Jesuits. 
The probabilitiea are strongly in favour of the statement 
which is roundly made by Lewis Owen. We know that 
Dr. Gifford was keeuly opposed to the Jesuits.' Dr. 
Smith, as we have seen, was bitterly detested just about 
this time by Parsons.^ The Jesuits themselves looked 
upon the English fugitives in Plandera as "a fountayne of 
fomentacon'V aud later on Parsons ascribes the founda- 
tion of the Benedictine College at Douay to anti-Jesuit 
machinations.' The fact that tlie two Oxford Welshmen 
— Roberts and Leander Jones — should have left the Jesuits 
and joined tJie Benedictine Order about the same time' is 
surely not without significance. 

Upon leaving the College, Roberts took refuge in a 
Benedictine Abbey close by. The Jesuit fathers pursued 
him with complaints against his character. He was 
accused of heinous sins, and the Abbot who had sheltered 
him became alarmed. Roberts assured hitn that the 
charges were false, and that his accusers would receive 
him back in the College with open arms if he were willing 
to return. He was bidden to put his assertion to the test. 

' Vide, e.ff., Owen's Sunninff Efi/ister. and Gifford's letter to Throg- 
moi'ton on March lOth, 1695, which has already beun cited. Gifford 
had gone to Rome as Allen's chaplain whun the latter was rained to 
the Cardioalate in 15d7, aud hud been introduced ioto Borromeo's 
household hj Dr. Owen Lewis. 

» Vmn,, Elk., vol. susiv ; Addenda, n. 42, ii. 

• Parsons to Father Garnet, July 12th, 1598. Arekpria-t Contro- 
verty, Camden Society, i, 37. 

* Add. MSS. Brit. Museum, no. 21,203, folio 16, quoted in Law's 
Jetuit» and Seculare, cxxv. 

' Roberts joined the Order of St. Benedict at Valladulid in 1599 ; 
Leander in October of the same yea,r at St. Marin's Abbey, Compo- 
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He did so^ and was welcomed back with gladness. The 
Abbot was convinced that Roberts had been traduced, and 
when he fled once more from the College, the Abbey gates 
were thrown open to him, and he was admitted into the 
Order of St. Benedict. Presently the Benedictines deter- 
mined to send missionaries to England. 

'^ Whereof Father Roberts was the first that had his 
mission from the Pope . . . which made him not a little 
proud that hee should be a second Augustine Monke to 
convert and reconcile his countrymen to the Roman Anti- 
Christ At length (having obtained, or at least 

usurped — for he was of an aspiring spirit— the title of a 
ProvinciaP of the English Benedictine Monks then resident 
in England, who were not many) he became very famous 
among the English Papists.*''* 

But the revival of the Benedictine Order in England was 
soon seen to be impossible so long as all the English 
Seminaries on the Continent were in the hands of the 
Jesuits. Eoberts, therefore, with that instinctive tendency 
to found a college which marked the Welsh Catholics of 
that age as well as the Welsh Protestants of our day, 
determined to establish a Benedictine Seminary at Douay. 
One of the men who directed his attention to this work 
was John Ithell, a Welshman, who was a chaplain of 
Notre Dame.' Among his most powerful supporters were 
Dr. Gififord, Dean of Lille, and his old college contem- 
porary, Leander Jones. In 1605 the Benedictine College 

* The title of "Provincial" was only used at a later date, and John 
Roberts never actually assumed it {i\ Taunton's Eyiglish Benedic' 
tines, vol. ii), but John Roberts probably exercised authority over the 
other Benedictine monks in England. 

* Lewis Owen's Running Register, p. 89. 

' He is probably identical with the " John Ishell " who is some- 
times mentioned in Catholic writings. Ithell was a native of the 
diocese of Llandaff, and was ordained in 1581. Foley, vi, 740; 
Welldon's iV otes ; Taunton's English Benedictines. 
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of St. Gregory's at Douay was opened. The efiFect was 
great and far-rea<5hing, if we may accept the conclusions 
of modern Catholic writers. 

"The securing of the foundation of the monastery", 
according to Mr. Edmund Bishop/ "was the breaking, the 
breaking beyond the hope of repair, of the net that with 
steady, long skilled, and inexorable hand, was being drawn 
round the clergy to render them helpless captives." 

"The establishment of St. Gregory's once for all broke 
down", says the most recent historian of the English 
Benedictine Order, "^ "the monopoly hitherto existing, and 
by degrees the Clergy emancipated themselves;" and the 
same writer goes on to say that 

"in the well-nigh three centuries that have passed since 
its foundation, St. Gregory's can point to a past, taken all in 
all, such as many an ancient abbey might envy."' 

That the revival of the Benedictine Order, and the 
establishment of St. Gregory's, were the culmination and 
final embodiment of the Welsh protest against the Jesuit 
policy is clear. Immediately Parsons heard of the project 
of founding the College at Douay, "he drew up a 
memorial setting forth, as usual, the crimes of his adver- 
saries. They were men, he said, who were notorious for 
their share as students in the rebellions and disorders of 
the Boman College. They had entered among the 
Benedictines only to vex and oppose the Jesuits. They 
had, in England, sided with the Appellants (i.e., in the 
Arch-priest controversy), they were in treaty with an 
heretical Government, and one of them at least had de- 
fended the oath of allegiance.^ 



9U 



^ Doionnde Review, vol. xvi, p. 34. 
* Taunton's English Benedictines, ii, 67. 

' St. Gregory's, Douay, was the predecessor and parent of St. 
Gregory's, Downside. 
^ Quoted in Law's ConjUct of Jesuits and Seculars^ cxxv. 

H 2 
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When we remember that "the rebellions and disorders 
of the Roman Collogue" were due to the Welsh and 
English feud, that the Bennetts — the leaders of the Welsh ' 
faction at Rome in 1594-6 — were active supporters of the ' 
appellant's, that the two most prominent of the Benedictine 
converts were Roberts and Leander Jones, and that they 
were also mainly responsible for the establishment of 
St. Gregory's, it will be easy to understand the settled 
aversion of Parsons to Welsh students at the College at 
Rome. Nor can there be any doubt that the Benedic- 
tines were opposed to the employment of physical force for 
the conversion o£ England, Lewis Owen, the spy, was 
perhaps at this time in the inner counsels of the monks. 
His baseness had not been discovered, and lie was likely, 
as the fellow-countryman and neighbour of John Roberta, 
to be entirely trusted. In his Unmaeking of Popish Monks 



" Although our nüw upntart En;;lísh Benedictine monks 
would have the world believe that their Order first planted 
the Ohristinn reli^on in this land, and that the mouks of 
their Urder were ever godly and religious men, and therefore 
not to he rnnked with the Jesuits, who are great Statesmen, 
for they (good monks) mefldle not with matters of state, or 
with king's affaires." 
John Roberts had done much, but there was one thing 
which he had omitted to do. Tliere was only one Bene- 
dictine monk left in England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, one Buckley, called in religion Father 
Sigebert," and perhaps himself a Welshman. He was 
the sole survivor of the Westminster Congregation, the 

' P. 12 : (published in 1628). 

' Tt is not known where Sigebert Buckley was Txirn. In the list of i 
Wisbeacli [irifloiiers he ia alloiMited to Stiiffonlshire, but that m»y j 
hftve only indicated that ho wna ministering in that county. The I 
Buckley family in North Wales gave one or two of its members to tha j 
work of Catholic propaganda. 
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last representative of the oldest Order, the repository of 
its storied past, and the link which kept unbroken the 
succession from A^ugustine of Canterbury. "Curiously 
enough, it was again a Welshman that came to the 
rescue — David Baker, of Abergavenny, the friend and 
contemporary of John Roberts and Leander Jones at 
Oxford.^ After leaving the University, Baker was called 
to the Bar. His uncle, his mother's brother, Dr. David 
Lewis, was one of the Judges of the Admiralty, and Baker 
himself became Recorder of his native town. Being 
converted to Catholicism, Baker abandoned his profession 
and gave himself up to a life of prayer and meditation. 
He became known for the rigour of his ascetism, and for 
the depth of his historical learning. Coming across 
Buckley, his legal training enabled him to realise the 
importance of maintaining the succession of the Order of 
St. Benedict in England unbroken. On November 21, 
1607, two secular priests and novices — Sadler and Mai hew 
— were received by Father Sigebert as members of the 
Benedictine Order, and shortly after David Baker was 
admitted by the old monk. This gave the Order a very 
real advantage over its rivals. It could now claim descent 
from the original converters of England. It made it 
a national English institution. It was henceforward no 

^ Baker's mother was a daughter of Lewis ap John, the Vicar of 
Abergavenny. Baker was educated at Christ Church Hospital, 
London, and Broadgates Hall College, Oxford. He matriculated in 
1590 ; in 1597 he entered Clifford's Inn and the Inner Temple. In 
early life he was irreligious, and it was only a sudden shock, caused 
by a narrow escape from death, that turned his thoughts to religion. 
He was reconciled to the Catholic Church by a priest named Richard 
Lloyd. In 1619 he went to Rheims, where he was ordained by 
Gifford. He wrote Apostolafus Benedijtorum in Artfflia in English, 
and Father Leander turned his notes into Latin. He was the author 
of several other works, deaHng with ascetism and the history of his 
Order. He died of the plague in London in 1641. 
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mere foreigii body, owing allegiance to alien ecclesiastics. 
It was an English Order, and, as such, ready and willing to 
obey the ftovereigu in temporal matters. It had it« roots 
in the past, and its history was the history of religion in 
England. Fantastic and unreal as such a conception may 
appear to be to Protestants who appeal to the individual 
conscience and not to tradition and the authority of the 
Church, it was one of vital moment and direct significance 
to men whose every instinct and training had taught them 
to attacli the gravest weight to such considerations. It 
is not a mere coincidence that in these memorable matters 
the Jesuits should have been thwarted and checked by the 
efforts of Welshmen/ Their educational monopoly, and 
their pre-eminence in England, were irreparably shattered 
by the timely revival of the Benedictine Order; and that 
revival was primarily and mainly due to the energy and 
foresight of the Welsh Catholics. At first, no doubt, the 
hostility of the Welsh to the Society of Jesus was based 

• The part which Father Augustine Baker played in the preserva- 
tion of the succession of the English Benedictine Order has not been 
always understood by Catholic writers. Sweeney, in his Life of 
Baker, disagrees with Father Cressy's statement (^Life of Baker) that 
Baker was *Hhe chief instrument in bringing about the restoration of 
the English Congregation. lie was in Italy at the time that Father 
Preston and Beech were active in their labours for this end. He mas 
not admitted to profession nor aggregated till some time after 
Fathers Sadler and Maihew" (p. i^o). The statement of facts is 
correct, but Taunton {Enj/Iish /ieneííictinfis, ii, 72-8) has shown that it 
^rag "Baker who had first conceived the i<lea of the continuation of 
icient English Benedictine line. ... In spite of difficulties 
lays, Baker was destined to be the sole direct link, by imme- 
profession, between the old Congregation and the new," 
« Augustine himself has told how he first conceived the idea by 
*süg up "an old printed Tun'ecreinata upon owr rule .... 
long the booksellers of Duck Lane." (Quoted in AUanson's MS. 
íiêtory of the English Cony relation, and printed by Taunton, vol. ii, 
pp. 74-Ô.) 
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for the most part on personal considerations. But as time 
went on, and the policy of the Jesuits developed under the 
forceful guidance of Aquaviva and Parsons, that opposi- 
tion became more enlightened and dispassionate. Welsh- 
men could not and did not forget the part which the Jesuit 
Fathers had played in the racial feud which had broken 
out in the Eoman College in 1579. Nor can it be sup- 
posed that they were oblivious of the fact that Elizabeth 
Tudor had Welsh blood in her veins. Just as the Bishop 
of Boss and the Bishop of Dunblane* always supported the 
pretensions of the Stuarts to the succession of the English 
throne, whether their representative were Catholic or Pro- 
testant, so the Welsh Catholics insisted that the English 
sovereign should be a descendant of the Tudors, whatever 
his religion might chance to be. This racial affection for 
the Cymric dynasty gave point and force to the vaguer 
feeling of distrust of an armed invasion and hatred of 
Spanish rule, which was entertained by men like GrufFydd 
Roberts and Thomas Morgan. As long as Owen Lewis 
lived, he was looked upon as the embodiment of this feeling 
and the leader of the Welsh Catholics on the Continent. 
When his followers were left, at his death, with no effective 
opponent to Parsons, the genius of three Welshmen raised 
an insuperable obstacle to Jesuit ambition by reviving the 
Benedictine Order. 

Long and glorious though its traditions were, it could 
not rival, however, the Society of Jesus, in recent achieve- 
ments. While the Order of Benedict was represented by 
a few old and broken monks, the vigorous Society of 
Ignatius was sowing the land of Britain with the blood of 
martyrs. From the death of Campion the Jesuits were 
looked upon as the most devoted and self-sacrificing of the 

^ Vide English Fuffitivee, p. 51 ; Froude's Hist of England, 
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Catholics. The Benedictines had a great history, but they 
had no modern martyrs. The culminating glory of John 
Roberts's services to his faith came in 1610. He had been 
four times imprisoned in England, but he had always been 
released through the intercession of highly-placed friends. 
He had been expelled in 1606, but four years later he 
took his life in his hands and returned. He was arrested 
not long afterwards in Holborn, over against Chancery 
Lane, and on December 8 he was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn. The founder of St. Gregory's 
became its proto-martyr.^ He not only sealed his testi- 
mony with his blood, but he opened a new and notle 
chapter in the annals of his Order. His successor as 
Prior of St. Gregory's was Father Leander, whose name, 
says a modern writer, "will ever be illustrious in the 
annals of the English Benedictines as one of their greatest 
men — one who was a lover of his brethren and of his 
country.'" For over twenty years he remained Prior of 
St. Gregory's, and professor of Theology and Hebrew at 
the University of Douay. In 1634 he came over to 
England upon the invitation of his old friend and room- 
mate at St. John's, who had by this time become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was anxious, if possible, 
to secure Catholic re-union by reconciling the Church of 
England with the Church of Rome. To many earnest and 
sincere minds such a consummation seemed feasible at the 
time. No one could be expected to have greater influence 
with Laud than his old friend Leander Jones; no one could 
be found with a more conciliatory temper or with a finer 
sense of the limits to which concession could go. The 

* Qeorge Gervaise is the only monk of the O.S.B. who is men- 
ioned as haviug been martyred before Roberts. Gervaise died in 
608 ; Roberts in 1610. (Pollen's Acts of the Martyrs, 381.) 

' Taunton's English Benedictines, ii, 161. 
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last service which Father Leander did to his Church was to 
endeavour to arrange the terms of re-union.^ Before a 
reconciliation was, or could be, brought about Leander 
Jones breathed his last, in London, in December IGSS.'* 
With him perished the last hope of Laud. Events 
were marching rapidly. The tide of Puritanism was 
rising day by day. It had even then reached the shores 
of Wales. William Wroth, of Llanfaches, was preparing 
to found the first Puritan Church in Wales, in the heart of 
Catholic Monmouth.' Vavasour Powell was soon to 
begin his labours in the Marches, which were then the 
most Catholic part of England and Wales. The fiery 
eloquence of Walter Cradock, which was destined to 
kindle strange fires in Denbigh and Flint, the nursery 
of Catholic saints and martyrs, was already stirring 
the unawakened conscience of Welshmen at Cardiff. 
Christopher Love, who was in after years to fall a victim 
to the stem justice of Cromwell, was sitting at the feet of 
the dreamy mystic, William Erbery, the Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Cardiff. The death of Father Augustine Baker 
in 1641 closed this most interesting chapter in the history 
of Wades. Other Welshmen after him died in the old 
faith ; but he was the last Welsh Catholic who played a 
large part in the history of Catholicism in England. For 
some time to come Welshmen remained as sheep without 
a shepherd. The Great Rebellion left few living witnesses 
to the ancient religion of Wales ; the restored Monarchy, 



^ For an account of the negotiations, see Taunton*8 English Bene- 
dictineSf ii, 118-161. 

'^ He is said to have died ^^ hated by none but by the puritans and 
Jesuits". (Athenae OxonUmseSy ii, 604. Bliss edition.) 

' Though Wroth began to preach in the Puritan fashion about 
1630, he did not actually start a dissenting cause until 1639. (Rees' 
Hiêtory of ProUstant Nonconformity in Wales, p. 41.) 
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while it sent Philip Evans, the Jesuit, to the scaffold, left 
Vavasour Powell, the Puritan, to rot in the Fleet Prison. 
But the light that was kindled by the early Puritans in 
Wales was never extinguished. It was fanned into fierce 
flame by the Methodist Revival of the eighteenth century. 
For a century and a-half Wales has been as uncom- 
promisingly Protestant as it was once devotedly Catholic. 

It is not my function — even if it were possible — to 
adjust praise or blame, to judge, and still less to condemn. 
I have endeavoured to place the facts, not so much on 
record — for that has already been done — as in their proper 
setting. It would not become a Protestant writer to take 
sides in Catholic controversies, or to decide between the 
Jesuits on the one hand and the Welsh Catholics on the 
other. But Welshmen cannot, at least, be denied the 
satisfaction of pointing out, not only that the Welsh 
policy has been justified in our own days,^ but that even in 
those far-off days of trial and exile, their countrymen 
allowed no personal regrets for the land of their birth, 
no sense of injustice at their undeserved exile, no resent- 
ment at the torture and execution of some of their noblest 
compatriots, no impatient anger at the waste of their lives, 
to dim their faith in the final inevitable triumph of truth, 
or to lessen their regard for the freedom of the little 
nation from which they were sprung, and the larger 
kingdom with which they had been incorporated. 

^ See, for example, the answers of Father Vaughan, S.J., in his 
recent action against the Rock Newspaper Company, reported in The 
Times of June 4, 1902. Cf. Simpson's Life of Cainpioiiy p. 343; Froude, 
Hist, of Eng.j vol. xi, c. 63 ; Macaulay's Hist, of Emj.y vol. i, pp. 35o 
seq. Law's Conflict of Jesuits and Regulars (Introduction). 
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APPENDIX A. 



7he facsimile which is given opposite represents the 
ijlly known specimen of the handwriting of Dr. Gruflfydd 
^fcobertg. The very existence of the letter' has hitherto 
sn unsuspected. The publication of the facsimile may, 
is hoped, lead to the identification of olher MSS. in the 
kme handwriting. This letter was written in 1596, when 
'• Boberts must have attained a good old age. 



APPENDIX B. 



or VBOH 8. P. Dom,, Eliz., Vol. cclxix, 27 (1598), 
a letter sent by an English spy to Sir Robert Cecil, 
Secretarv of State. 

**The effect of the paper booke which D. Smyth sendeth 
to such purposes and therein intituleth the King of Spain 
to the Crowne of England in a slight manner but princi- 
pally because he is the Catholic prince alledginge what 
controversie ther hath alwaies bene botweene the English 
and Welsh and that it was formerlie their inheritaunce 
but by trechene driven out of the countrey unto moun- 
taynes woods and wyldernes and by that meanes lost all 
ther priveleges and auncient Customes [yea and the kinge- 
domej* and that they n)ight not put tlier children to scole 
[nor leame any trade but lyve as villeaynes though yt was 
their owne ineeritaunce]^ and diverse such like incon- 
veniences and therefore they would be rather desirouse of 
any foriner prince then of that nation that thereby every 
man might be rewarded accordinge to his Desert and not 
by favor for that Spanish would be learned of the Welsh 
as the English. He ys altogether against the King of Scots 
and would not have the Scot succeed because the English 
doe altogether understaunde their language. He thought 
to have dictated his booke [to] the King of Spain but I doe 
think I have geven him a Caveat for beinge to bould in 
such enterprises and therefore should keepe his hande 
from paper to write any such appologies which he promised 

* Ä P. Dom.f Eliz., vol. cclvii, 97. '■* Interlineated in MS. 
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thought that the two Welsh scholars were perhaps 
acquainted. 

Sion Dafydd Rhys refers to Griffith Roberts's Grammar 
in the introduction to his Cambrobrytannicae Cymraecaete 
Linguae Institutiones in these terms: — "Unam tantum- 
modo Grammatices partem, Orthographiam videlicit, 
doctissinie et brytannice conscripsit, Mediolani excudit, 
nobilissimoque Comiti Pembrochiensi Praenomine Guli- 
elmo, clarissimi illius et doctissimi, insigni pietate praediti, 
omnique laude et favore dignissinii, amici mei perpetuo 
honorandi Edouardi Herberthi Cambrobrytanni, Equitis 
aurati, inclyto patri nuncupavit ille vir doctissimus, insig- 
nique nostrae aetatis Philosophiae professor D. Gryffythius 
Rubertius." In his Welsh Preface "At y Cymry," he 
says : — " Eithr o rann y Gwrda a'r Pendebhic mawr 
dhyscedic, a gybhan sodhodh ei lyfr cywrein o ran yr 
Orthographia neu yr lawnsgribb, y llybhr goreu a wnaeth- 
pwyd eirioed ynn y Gymraec (am gymeint a chymeint) 
am hwnn y soniais o'r blaen." Though this is not con- 
clusive either way, it would hardly appear from these 
passages that there was any intimacy, or perhaps ac- 
quaintance, between the two Cymric scholars. 

How and when Roberts went to Milan we have no certain 
knowledge. It may be that he accompanied Dr. Goldwell, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, who was appointed Vicar- 
General of the See by Cardinal Borromeo in 1565. It is 
certain that he was not only acquainted with Dr. Morris 
Clynog — who accompanied Goldwell to Rome in 1560 — but 
that he looked upon the Bishop-elect of Bangor as his 
patron. In 1568 Roberts published Dr. Morris's Athra- 
vaeth Gristnogawl, and he opened his Preface in these 
words : — 

" Gruphyd fab Rhobert yn annerch yr 
h3rparch brelad, ai dibal gynheiliad 
M. Morys Clynoc : ag yn erchi 
ido gan duu, gynnyd, ras a de — 
duduch enaid a chorph." 

It seems probable therefore that Roberts owed his position 
at Milan to the introduction and good services of his 
countryman. Dr. Morris, who was an old friend of Bishop 
Goldwell. 

In 1585 Rhosier Smith published at Rouen the first 
part of a book intituled Y Drych Cristnogawlj which had 
been written by Griffith Roberts. "T mae blwyddyn 
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bellach a chwanepf" said Smith in his preface, "er pann 
daeth im Haw yn Nhir Phreinc lyfr Cymbraeg o waith yr 
Athro mawr o Dhinas Fulan yng wlad yr Idal. Ewylhys 
yr Athro ydoedh dhanfon y llyfr mewn scrifen law i blith 
y Cymbry : Am nad oedh dim modh yw brintio ef yno, ag 
am fod y ffordh yn rhy bell rhy faith i dhanfon mawr 
nifer o Ihyf reu or Idal i wlad Gymbry : Ehag torri ar 
ewylhys yr Athro, mi a dhanfonais o Phrainc i ynys 
Brydain un copi or llyfr mewn yscrifen law, ag a gedwais 
gopi arall gyd a mi fy hunan yn Phrainc. Yn y man ar ol 
tirio'r Ihyfr a dyfod yn hoeth ag yn anrhefnus wedy ei 
wlychu gann fordwy a heli, i dhwylo Cymbry, cafodh (fal 
y clywais) wise yn ei gylch ai sychu ai ymgeledhu yn 
ewyllysgar ag yn chwannog dhigon. Tna cerdhed a 
wnaeth dros amser o law i law drwy ami fanneu o dir 
Cymry, yn cael mawr barch a chroeso ymhob mann : pawb 
ar a glywei son am dano yn chwanog i gael cydnabod 
amo : rhai yn deisyf ei dharllian : ereill, yrhai nys medrct 
dharllain, yn damuno clywed ei dharllain : y drydedh rann 
yn fodhlon yw gopio ai scrifennu i gael ami gopiae i fyned 
ar hyd y wlad. Pann dhoeth gair o hyn i dir Phrainc 
Ihe yr oedhwn i yn trigo, ef a fu lawen a chjmhes 
fjrnghallon, wrth glywed chwant ag awydh y Cymry i 
wrando cynghor sprydol. Tna y tyfodh gobeith mawr yn 
fy medhwl y gelhyd achub Ihawer o eneidieu yn Gliymry 
rhag discyn i yphem, pe y baei fodh i dhangos ydhynt eu 
peryglon sprydol. Wrth fedhwl am hyn ny fedrwn i 
weled un modh ffrwthlon gymhwys, oni baei gael gossod a 
dodi i maes y llyfr miwn Print. O fiwn y Deyrnas ni 
welwn dhim gobaith i gael nag arian, na gweithwyr, na 
Ihe cymhwys cyfadhas. Wrth hir fedhwl .... a 
Duw wedi trefnu Print wyr mywn tref ar fin y mor yn 
barod er cyflog i brintio Cymraec cystal a Saesnec : Mi 
a gymerais amaf (nid heb gyfarch a chennad yr Athro) 
ossod miwn print y Rhan gyntaf o'r tair, Canys, megys 
y gwelhwch dheallt wrth lythyr yr Athro o'r blaen, nyd 
ywr hollwaith onyd un llyfr yn cynhwys teir Ehann. 
. . . . Gann na fedrem gael D. ag L. a nodae danynt 

În ol ordor yr Athrawaeth Gristnogawl a brintied ym 
[ulan, mewn ymhell fanneu chwychwi a gewch, D. ag 
L. wedy eu nodi yn eu penneu. . . . O dref Eoan, 
eich gwladwr Caredig, R.S.'' 

Whatever may have been Roberts's position at Milan in 
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1567, by 1578 he was, according to Anthony Munday, "of 
good account," and confessor to St. Carlo BoiToineo, the 
Cardinal Archbishop. Lewis Owen, in the Running 
Register, states that Eoberts took the part of the Welsh 
faction during the Eoman feud, and as Eoberts was a 
fervid Welshman — witness his introductions to the Welsh 
Orammar and the Drych — this is more than probable. 
His conversation with Munday shows that he was opposed 
to the projects for invading England, and his letter to 
Smith (App. A) that he had no love for the Jesuits, who, 
indeed, had been expelled by Cardinal Borromeo (A 
Sparing Discover y, by W. W., 1601, p. vi). As far as is 
known, he passed the remainder of his life in Milan. In 
1588, just before the Spanish Armada sailed for England, 
Cardinal Allen — ^the destined Archbishop of Canterbury — 
was in Rome, busy with plans for the government of the 
Church in England after the country had been subdued by 
Philip of Spain. Olivarez, the Spanish Ambassador at 
the Papal Court, writes to Philip to tell him that Owen 
Lewis, the Bishop of Cassano, wanted to be Archbishop of 
York, but that Allen was opposed to the project, and 
recommended that he should be made Bishop of St. 
David's, or of Worcester, or of Hereford, "which are on 
the borders of Wales, with some occupation to keep him 
in play at a distance from Rome and London also," where 
his presence would have been detrimental, it was thought, 
to Allen's authority. Allen also thought "it will be 
proper to act in the same way for similar reasons 
towards Griffith Roberts, who is also a Welshman, and is 
now living in the state of Milan" (Knox, Records, ii, 313). 
Roberts's position, which was good enough to secure 
Allen's recommendation to a Welsh bishopric in 1588, 
grew as the years went on, and after the Bishop of 
Cassano's death, we find "Dr. Griffin" mentioned in a 
letter written by an Englishman at Madrid in November 
1595 as a rival candidate to Parsons for the vacant 
Cardinal's hat, and one that was "much favoured by his 
Holiness" {Hat/. Cat., vi, 449). He was seen in Milan in 
1592 by one Griffin Jones, a Welsh adventurer, who was 
examined in the Star Chamber {v. Hatf. Caf., vol. iv, 466). 
On May 28, 1598, he wrote a letter, signed "Gr. Ruberio'^ 
from Milan to his "special good frynde, Mr. Roger 
Smythe, in Paris" (v. Appendix A). There can be no 
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doubt that "Gr. Euberio" was Griffith Roberts. The 
letter is in Welsh, it is addressed to Smith, who is known 
to have been his friend and intimate, and on the title-page 
of his Welsh Grammar Roberts called himself Gryffythius 
Rubertius. The reference to Gr. Roberts in Smith's 
edition of Canisius's Catechism in 1611 as "Gwr a haudau 
glod a mawl tragwydawl nid yn unig o herwydd ei ami 
rinwedan, eithr hefyd er mwyn ei dysc ai wybodaeth yn 
bendifadeu yn yr iaith Gymraeg," seems to show that 
Roberts was not alive in that year. 

The account given by Gwilym Lleyn in Llyfryddiaeth y 
Cymry of Rhosier Smith is manifestly incorrect. Smith 
was born in St. Asaph about 1546, and he is mentioned as 
being in Rome in 1579 (Owen's Running Register; p. 19). 
It is hardly possible that he was the Roger Smith men- 
tioned as taking his B.A. at Oxford in May 1563 
(Poster's Alumni Oxonienses). He may be the Smith 
mentioned in Haddock's letter to Dr. Allen (Dodd, vol. ii, 
App. lix) as one of the leaders, with Hugh Griffith and 
Jonas Meredith, of the Welsh faction in the Roman 
College. In the Douay Records^ Rogerius Smithe appears in 
a list of "Angli pauperes", who matriculated between 1673 
and 1612. He was never ordained priest {Dom.j Eliz., 
cclxix, 27, in App. B), though he lived and died on the 
Continent, an exile "for Christ's sweet sake". About 
1695 he crossed over to England, but was caught and 
thrown into Newgate prison (see App. A and B). How 
he effected his escape is not known. Griffith Roberts 
talks of his "picking the locks of Newgate", but Smith 
himself makes no mention of that (in App. B). Indeed it 
would almost appear from his talk with Cecil's spy that 
his conscience was uneasy at the price with which he pur- 
chased his freedom and his life. It may be that he was 
the Roger Smith who, on Jan. 10, 1596-6, had to enter 
with another into a recognizance of £100 "to appear 
before the Lord Treasurer on or before Feb. 8 next, to 
answer such matters as shall be objected to them" (Hat/. 
Cat, vol. vi, 10). In 1598, he and some other anti-Jesuit 
Catholics endeavoured, without success, to establish an 
English College for the education of priests in Paris (Dow., 
Eliz., 269, 27). An interesting reference to him is found 
in a letter written by an English spy to Cecil in October 
1601 : "Dr. Roger Smith, about 56, of no great reach, 

I 
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not fit to be employed in matters of state, as Parsons 
confesseth, because he could not keep Parsons' counsels in 
certain causes which he imparted to him" (Dom.y Eliz., 34, 
Add. n. 42, ii). This may supply the clue to Griffith 
Roberts' mysterious warning to Smith in 1696 against 
crossing the Alps and putting himself in the power of 
those who remembered the old feud ("yr hen genfigen'*). 
Parsons may have been angry with Smith for his republi- 
can and nationalist views. Smith was certainly, in 1698, 
violently anti-English and anti-Spanish, in spite of his 
views in favour of Philip's title, expressed in his MS. book 
(which was never presumably published), to the throne of 
England as the only Catholic claimant (v. App. B). It is 
clear, however, that Smith was at heart opposed to the pre- 
tensions both of Philip of Spain and James of Scotland. 
What he really wanted was the establishment of a repub- 
lican system which would give to Wales a full measure of 
internal independence, such as was enjoyed by the Italian 
States. From 1596 onwards Smith seems to have lived in 
Paris, where he published his Welsh translations of 
Catholic works. In 1609 appeared his Crynodeb o addysg 
Gristnogawl, where he describes himself as "D. Rosier 
Smith . . . .Athraw o Theology ddiaeth." In 1611 
appeared his translation of Catechism Petrus CanisiuSy 
which is said (but quite erroneously) in Llyfryddiaeih y 
Cymry to have been printed from the same type ("yr un 
llythyren") as Griffith Roberts's Welsh Grammar. The 
type is similar, but is obviously not the same, being much 
smaller. In 1615 he published in Paris his Theater du 
Mondy sef iw Oorsedd y Byd, Lewis Owen, in the Running 
Register (p. 19) which was published in 1626, says that 
Smith "died last year in Paris". He would then have 
been about 79 years of age. 



APPENDIX D. 



Morris Clynog and Sir William Cecil. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and to the kind assistance of his private secretary, 
Mr. Gunton, for permission to copy and photograph the 
following interesting letter, which is in the Hatfield 
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libiary (vol. civ, No. 50), and which, as far as I know, 
has never before been published in facsimile or otherwise. 
The letter was written in May 1567, at Rome, by Dr. 
Morris Clennock to Sir William Cecil. It is worth pub- 
lishing were it only for its vigorous and idiomatic Welsh, 
but it possesses other claims to the historian's attention. 

It would appear from the exordium that, early in 1559, 
i.e., soon after Queen Elizabeth's accession. Dr. Morris 
Clennock left the country, presumably after receiving a 
passport, or leave from the Queen to dwell abroad; "diolch 
i chwi am y genad a gawsoch i mi gan ras y Frenhines er 
ys mwy nag wyth mlynedd bellach i dyfod ac i drigo allan 
o'r deyrnas." He suggests that this favour he owed to 
the good offices of Sir W. Cecil. The letter gives rise to 
two very interesting questions : — 

1 . Why did Dr. Morris take the trouble to write a long 
letter to the Secretary, in which he gives him no informa- 
tion, but makes demands which he must have known could 
not, and would not, be complied with ? Uncertain as Eliza- 
beth's position was in 1567, the most ardent Catholic 
could not have expected her, and least of all her Protestant 
minister, suddenly to alter the whole course of English 
policy, to be completely reconciled with Rome, and to 
send *^the lascivious wolves" (y bleiddiau anlladus)^ the 
Protestant Bishops, "in custody" {yn rhwym) to Borne P 
And yet that is seemingly the demand which is made in 
the letter. 

The writer, however, begins by warning Cecil that he 
speaks "in parables" {ar ddameg)^ and that, therefore, he 
must read between the lines. The gist of tlie message is, 
I think, contained in the postscript : "For God's sake, as 
you love the Queen's Grace, and the kingdom, and yourself 
also, consider deeply what may be and is likely to follow, 
if the Queen is excommunicated and judged to be in 
wrongful possession of the kingdom, and (if) all are freed 
from their allegiance under pain of excommunication and 
forfeiture of estate and land and goods, etc. The pastor 
here (i.e., the Pope) is fierce in his service (?) of God and 
the Church, and (without doubt) a good man." 

Pope Pius V, who was elected in 1566, was in favour of 
strong measures being taken against heresy. In February 
1570, he drew up his famous Bull of Excommunication 
against Elizabeth, which was nailed on the door of the 

I 2 
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Bishop of London's Palace on the following May 15. But 
he was anxious to excommunicate the Queen long before 
1570, and was only dissuaded from that course by the 
Kings of Spain and France.^ Probably this is the expla- 
nation of Dr. Morris's letter to Sir W. Cecil in May 1567. 
The Bishop-Elect of Bangor was on terms of friendly 
intimacy with Bishop Groldwell, and perhaps with Cardinal 
Borromeo. He was, therefore, in a position to know what 
was taking place in the Papal Court, and to ascertain how 
the Queen was being betrayed by nearly all her servants 
and favourites, from Leicester downwards, **fal na wydd- 
och" as he put it to Cecil, "i bwy y gellwch goelio un 
gronyn pan fo rheitia." He must have come to know, 
also, the intrigues which were being promoted in the 
interests of Mary Queen of Scots, and Philip of Spain. 
Like all contemporary Catholics, he under-estimated the 
power of England, the loyalty of the Queen's subjects, and 
the stability of her throne. He expected nothing less than 
the ** total destruction" {llwyr ddistrywiant) of the Queen 
and her kingdom if the breach with Rome was made 
irreparable by excommunication. Like all Welshmen, he 
looked with disgust at the prospect of a foreign domi- 
nation, and the "dyfnion amcanau gelynion maleisus". 
My conjecture, therefore, is that Dr. Morris knew that the 
Pope had decided as early as May 1567 to excommunicate 
the Queen. He dared not tell Cecil plainly that this was 
so, lest his letter might chance to fall into wrong hands ; 
he, therefore, wrote to him in Welsh and "in parables", 
but suflSciently clearly to enable the Secretary to under- 
stand what was the nature of the danger that henceforward 
threatened England and the Queen. No doubt he trusted 
that, after this warning, Cecil would proceed more 
cautiously, and, perhaps, would bring about gradually a 
reconciliation with the Pope. 

2. The second question is. Why did Dr. Morris write to 
Sir William Cecil in Welsh ? Everyone knows that Cecil 
was of Welsh descent. His father, Richard Cecil, who 
married the daughter of William Hockington of Bourn, in 
Lincolnshire, was the son of David Sitsilt, of Stanford, in 
the same county, by his wife Jane Walcott, of Walcott. 
David Sitsilt was the third son of Richard Sitsilt, of 

' Froude, Hist, of England, vol. ix, 227-8- 
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Alltyrynys, Glamorgan, by his wife Margaret, the daughter 
of WUliam Thomas Vaughan, of Tylegas, Brecon. Sir 
William Cecil's grandfather, therefore, was a full-blooded 
Welshman, and though he married an Englishwoman, it 
may well be that his son Richard — who was a page at the 
Court of Henry VIII — knew some Welsh. But is it likely 
that Sir William Cecil knew Welsh ? It is strange that 
Dr. Morris does not apologise for writing in Welsh, and 
as he knew Sir William Cecil personally, this affords some 
ground for supposing that the Secreüiry was acquainted 
with his grandfather's native tongue. On the other hand, 
we find no other Welsh letters in the Hatfield collection, 
and Bishop Nicolas Robinson, of Bangor, and Elis Pryce, 
in writing to the Council on March 21', 1578, explain 
that they have not translated the Welsh letters which 
they enclose because the Council may have those around 
them who can do so.^ This may simply mean that some 
of the clerks were Welshmen ; or that some members 
of the Council — perhaps Cecil — knew Welsh. Griffith 
Roberts, in his Dedication of the Drych Cristionogawl, says 
that his patron. Lord Pembroke, not only knew Welsh, 
but insisted even at Court in addressing his fellow-country- 
men in their native tongue. The immediate reason for 
writing in Welsh is of course obvious. Few Catholics on 
the Continent understood the language, and a letter 
written in Welsli would, therefore, be almost as safe as one 
written in cipher. It is an interesting fact that Dr. 
Morris in his letter adopts the orthography of Griffith 
Roberts, who in the following year, published the exiled 
Bishop's Athravaeth Gistionogawl in Milan. 

The letter runs as follows'* : — 

" Urdasol hybarch, gida'm gorchmynion attoch yn em- 
ysgaroed Jesu. Hyn syd i disyfu amoch fy scusodi na 
serif enais erioed cyn hyn dim attoch : ag i diolch i chui 
am y genad a gausoch i mi gen ras y frenhines er ys muy 
nag wyth mlyned belach i dyuod ag i drigo alan o'r deyrnas 
dan ade fy mod yn dyledus yuch am hyny, ag yn rhuy- 
medig i'ch caru, ag i dymuno yuch eilwaith faur daioni, ai 
wneúthûr pe galun, mal y duy beunyd yn ych copha chui 



^ Dom,, Eliz., vol. cxxiii, 11. 

^ Kaifield Catalogue, vol. i, No. 1133. 
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at duu yn fyngiiedi a hefyd (can fed yr ax^hos ar amser yn 
gofyn) i ysbysu ag i dangos i chui, ar dameg, y cyflur 
peryglus ydychui yiia yndo, lieb son am yr eneidiau, duu 
adrycho arnynt, ondamych tir, a'ch da, a'ch hoedel hefyd, 
yrhain syd hygarach ag anuylach gen dynion weithie na 
duu i hûnan. Canys mae'r t'ath darparu a'r arluy, lauer 
phord, yn tyfy ag yn adfedu yn erbyn y gam phyd ai gau 
dedfe cimaint na sonia fi yn laiin lythr etc. gan fod yn 
digon un gair i gal. Ag i chuithe gas creulon, cyphredin 
gen hen ag ifanc, gen bel ag agos, o difewn ag alan, fal 
na wydoch i buy y geluch goelio vn gronyn pan f o rheitia 
(er t^ced y mae'r byd yn chuerthin arnoch etto dros 
amser) ag ich person cliui ychunan yn anuedig gen baub, 
gant nniy nag a fu erioed i argulyd Cromuel nag i neb 
o'r wlad yna : dan furii ar ych guar chui yn vnig hoi 
drumluythau pob afluyd echrys a drygioni a dameiniod ag 
a syrthiod yn y deyrnas yna a'i hamgylch, er pan dechreuod 
gras y frenhines deyrnasû hyd yr ouran : fal nad oes i 
chui (pa fod bynog y diainc ereil) vn phord ond vn i'ch 
ymachub, os byd eulys duu i chui gymeryd cyngor iachaul 
ai ganlyn yn amser, ag na choeliach ormod i'r byd tuylys 
yma nag ych synuyr ych hûnan syd debig i'ch somi. A 
hon yur vnig phord (oni choeliiich ni dehelduch) a eil ych 
cadu chui ag eraij, druy rym a gras duu, rhag ych luyr 
difetha, os rhodiuch yn dif ri ag yn inion ar frys rhyd di : 
Sef yu troi o lionoch yn grun ych cubl fedul at duu ai 
egluys, a thriiy buylogruyd diiuiol, myfyrio yn dyfal, a 
lafurio yn ystigar duyn a thyuu yn doeth gras y frenhines 
einom i derbyn ag i diphyn y phyd gatholig (megis y mae 
i ucheled hi yn dal ag yn rhoi'r tityl a gafod i hyna hi o 
dyma er muyn yr uchod achos) ag yuiroi o honi yn gubl, a 
guarostung yn drefnûs i'r fam egluys yma (yr lion y syd 
bob amser ai monues yn agored fal mam drigarog yn 
barod i derbyn paub idi ar a delont yn deilung i orphuys 
yndi alan o diurth i blin douyl gylioni). A pheri oi 
moured hi yn diduyl (yn aruyd oi phyd gatholig, ai 
hymroeant i'r fam egluys Rufoinig) daufon yn rhuym hyd 
yma i Rufain, y bleidiau anladûs syd yu le yscobion yna, 
druy faur guilid, a choled yn diuyno'r deyrnas, i vneuthur 
peth penyd am i pechod anfeidrol, ai buclied ysceler y syd 
yscumyn, ag i ydrach a fedrent fyu yma yn dit'eiach, o 
diurth gig a guraged a chuantach cnaudol, a chadu'r lu 
a'r duned a wnaethont i duu goruchaf oi wasnaùthû yn 
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gyfa dedfol, ai adoli yn duiiiol ti*a fydeiit hy\i yn y byd 
meun guirioned a glendid, Ag fely y galo i gras hi yn 
rhinuedol dechre chiiynù a chartliu i hoi deyriias, o duirth 
fúdredi anianaul a maur drygioni, ai duyn eiluaith yn 
haud oi hen santeidruyd a cliadu oiid odid eu heneidiau 
nhuy hefyd, ag wrth dy uad fely i'r egliiys oi phur eulys i 
hunan ynile galonau paub druy gred a bedyd, a moliant 
draguydol odieth ymhel vuch ben pob prins a brenin, agai 
cyphlybid ymhob oes oi hen gares Saint Elen a gafes gynt 
y groes fendiged : heb laur dobor dediiyd a gae hi yn y 
net'oed gen duu i barhau byth heb na thranc na gorphen. 
A hon yu yr inion phord i douad eiluaith i fedianur 
pethau a goliiyd, os rhyd duii i rad oi chyniryd yn amser 
cyn dawe'r blinder yna yn ole, Os chiichi ych hunan a 
lafuriuch yn wrol yn hyn o neges ai duyn i ben yn fuan 
chui a neuch i duu nef faur offoniant, as: ond odid cadu 
gras y frenhines ai theyrnas o diui*th luyr distrouiant, a 
dyfnion amcanau gelynion maleisus, a dienc ychunan o 
diurth bob perigl dan burcasu i chui a'ch ytifedion yn 
ychol, enu ag urdas a daioni traguydol gen duu a dyn, 
Ond OS chuitha ni neuch dim amgen, ond guascu ych 
clûstiaû, abod yn didarbod, dan diystyru guiu rybyd a 
mingamu iawn gyngor, ni eluchui tyth doedyd yn ol hjn 
o atnser pan fo chui meun tralaud a dialed^ na chousoch 
o'r blaen diogel rybud gen wr natùriol o'ch guiad a'ch 
carai yn dianuadal, megis y guyr duu yn ore, yr hun a 
danfono i chui, mi ai harcha, digoned oi rad i ^rflouni i 
eulys ef . Rhoduyd yn Rhufain y 24 o fis mai 1567 o diurth 

"Tr edoch ag ach car 

"Mobys Clynnoc, 

" YpIieiriadJ' 

The following, evidently a postcript, is inserted between 
the two pages of the letter, and bears marks of having 
been less carefully written : — 

"Er niiiyn duu, fal i^' ydych yn caini gras y frenhines, a'r 
deyrnas, a chuichui hefyd, ystyriuch yn dyfn, beth a eij ag 
y syd debig i ganlyn : os yscymunir y frenhines ai bamu 
yn gam fedianes o'r deyrnas, a rhydhau paub o diurth 
obediens idi dan boen yscymundod a phorphetio i tir ai 
daear ai da etc. 

" Mae'r bigel yma yn phyrnig yn negesau duu ai Egluys 
ag (yn diphael) yn vr da, bid eujys duu/ 
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APPENDIX E. 



Facsimile of Dom., James T, xxn^ 63. 

The letter, reproduced on the opposite page^ is interest- 
ing as the only known specimen of John Roberts's hand- 
writing. Its contents, which are of no historical interest 
or importance, have already been published by Dom. Bede 
Camm in his "Life" of the martyr. 



APPENDIX P. 



Family of John Bobebts. 

John Roberts, was, we know from his own admissions, a 
native of Trawsfynydd in Merioneth. Lewis Owen, in tìie 
Running Register, states that he was of a gentle family, and 
in the Oxford University Register he is entered as matricu- 
lating on Fob. 26, 1595, aged 19, ''generosi filius," "of co. 
Merioneth, gent." (Foster's Ahimni Oxonienses.) That is 
really all we know at present. It is a pity that his 
biographer, Dom. Bede Camm, should have been ill-advised 
enough to rush with unwary feet into the shifting bog of 
Welsh genealogy. Camm concludes that John Roberta 
was a son of the John Roberts whose pedigree is given in 
Lewis Dwnn's Heraldic Visitation, vol. ii, p. 215. The 
pedigree runs as follows : 

" Plwvv Llanf rothon, y Parko, y Vaner Gymer, Gwehelyth 
John Roberts, esq. 

" J<^hn Roboi-ts, 2 mab Robt. ab Morys ab John ab Meredith, 
Vide p. 1 (G.) 

*• John Roberts, Anna v. Fowl ab Diricke, Jáorcil o Gilder- 
tar, etc. 

"Plant John Robt., Wni. mort, Elsbth.=Morgan Branas ab 
Wmphy ab Morgan ab Robt., Blanch =Caddr. Owen, Mr. of 
Arts, Mary=Ja8per Gr., Jane= ." 
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It is evident, upon a close scrutiny, that this John 
Roberts cannot be the martyr's father. (1) The family is 
that of Parke, Llanfrothen; and John Roberts is said 
to be living at Faner Gymer, near Dolgelley (v. Dwnuy ii, 
70). Nothing is said of Trawsfynydd in Dwnn's two 
pedigrees (pp. 70 and 215). (2) The words ''Plant John 
Eobt., Wm., mort," etc., are wrongly translated by Camm 
as "The children (of John Roberts are) John Robt., Wm., 
deed." etc. They should be, "The children of John 
Robert(8 are) Wm. mort," etc. This is the sense in which 
the words were understood by Wood, who terms Blanche 
"the daughter and co-heir" of John Roberts, which would 
not be the case if she had a brother or brothers living (Fasti 
OxonieiiseSy i, 455). That this is the correct rendering will 
be obvious to all who are familiar with Lewis Dwnn. 
(3) It is incredible that, if Cadwallader Owen's son, 
Richard, the famous Royalist Vicar of Eltham, was the 
martyr's nephew, some mention of the fact should not 
have been made somewhere. 

The Rev. Ethelred Taunton has fallen into a somewhat 
more serious error. On p. 154, Camm says: — "If Lewis. 
Owen were a relative of Cadwallader Owen, the parson- 
husband of Blanche Roberts, it will explain the curious 
mixture of praise and calumny, etc., which characterise 
that worthy's account of the martyr." As we have seen, 
the assumption that Cadwallader Owen was the martyr's 
brother-in-law is wholly erroneous. But Taunton improves 
upon the blunder {Engl. Bened., ii, 11) — "Lewis Owen," he 
says, "not only was himself at Valladolid (1605) but 
became brother-in-law to John Roberts by marrying his 
sister Blanche." There is not a tittle of proof ^1) that 
Cadwallader Owen was in any way related to or connected 
with the martyr ; (2) that Lewis Owen was a relative of 
Cadwallader Owen; or (3) that Lewis Owen was in the 
remotest degree akin either to the John Roberts of Dwnn, 
or John Roberts the martyr. 

Lewis Owen, the spy, was undoubtedly favourably dis- 
posed to the martyr, and bitterly opposed to the Jesuits. 
But we need not seek for ties of blood to explain the pheno- 
menon. Both the martyr and the spy were alike natives 
of Merioneth, and students at Oxford and Valladolid; both 
had come under the influence of the Jesuits, and both 
disliked them ; both were Welshmen, and Lewis Owen (as 
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is evidenced by his account of the racial feud in the 
Boman Colle«fe) was not the man to forgive the anti- 
Welsh part then played by the Jesuits. 

Who Lewis Owen was it is perhaps hardfy worth wliile 
to inquire. According to the writer in the Dictionary of 
National Biography he was "perhaps the eldest son of 
Griffith Owen, who was the fourth son of Lewis Owen, 
Baron of the Exchequer." In that case he succeeded to 
the Peniarth estates on the death of his mother's brother, 
William David Lloyd, of Peniarth, and died in 1633. But 
if he was a scion of this family, he would hardly have 
been termed in the Oxford Registers, " pleb. fil."; and 
the date of Lewis Owen's death is generally placed at 
1628. Nor is it likely that Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, 
would have been as impecunious as Lewis Owen the spy is 
known to have been. 

A few additional facts concerning the family of John 
Roberts, of Llanfrothen, have been kindly placed at my 
disposal by Mr. J. H. Davies, who had been engaged, 
unknown to me, upon an inquiry into this question, and 
whose conclusions, arrived at quite independently, are 
similar to my own. These tend, in my view, to prove 
conclusively that John Roberts, of Llanfrothen, had no 
connection with the martyr : — 

1. The will of John Roberts, of Llanfrothen 
(dated 26 January 1600), mentions three daughters 
and one son, "my onely soonne" William. 

2. The will of William (dated AprU 20, 1604), 
makes no mention of any brothers or sisters, but 
leaves all the testator's property to his mother. 

3. In the eleventh year of James I a Bill of 
Complaint was presented by the Rev. Cadwallader 
Owen, of Llanfechan, Montgomery, and Blanche his 
wife, Jasper Griffith, of Knyckley, and Mary his 
wife, Thomas Arthington, of London, and Jane his 
wife, and states that John Roberts, late of Penrhyn 
[Penrhyn Deudraeth ?], in the co. of Merioneth, 
was seised of certain farms in Llanelltud, and that 
on his death the same descended and came, as the 
same as of right ought to descend, unto the said 
Blanche, Mary and Jane, "three of your orators, 
daughters and heirs of the said John Roberts, their 
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said late father, deceased." (Exchequer Rolhy Bills 
and Ansivers, James 1, Merioneth, No. 57.) 

4. undoubtedly the Vicar of Ellhain, the son of the 
Rev. Cadwallader Owen and the grandson of John 
Roberts, Llanfrothen, owned property in Traws- 
fynydd, a fact which is relied on by Camm to prove 
that he was a member of the martyr's family. In 
the Chancery Proceedings for November 12, 1616 
(Series 2, Bundle 317, No. 12), is found the ex- 
planation of its origin. It is there stated that 
Mary, the wife of Jasper Griffith, was the daughter 
of John Roberts, who bought certain lands in 
Trawsfynydd from John Powys. So that the John 
Roberts, of Dwnn, was born in Llanfrothen, lived 
at Faner Cymmer, near Dolgelley, and had only a 
purchased, and not an inherited, estate in Traws- 
fynydd. 

Cadwallader Owen's pedigree is given in Dwnriy vol. ii, 
285. His father, Owen ap leuan Vychan ap Meredydd, 
married Elen, the daughter of David ap Rhys, of Penmorfa. 
The name of "Lewis Owen" does not appear anywhere in 
the genealogy. Cadwallader Owen matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, November 24, 1581, set. 19, graduated in 
October 1583, was elected Fellow of Oriel in 1585, became 
Vicar of Llanfechan in 1601, of Llanbrynmair in 1608, and 
died in 1617. The date of his marriage is not ascertained^ 
but his second son Richard was born in 1607. 

Who then was John Roberts, the martyr ? Dwnn gives 
a pedigree which may possibly turn out to be his. Under 
" Dol-y-Ddwyrid, Festiniog," he states that a certain 
John ap Robert ap Howel (who was alive in 1588) had a 
son Robert. This Robert had six cliildren, the eldest of 
whom was named John. This may prove to be the 
martyr. Festiniog is only five miles away from Traws- 
fynydd, and there is nothing improbable — indeed it is 
highly probable — that Robert ap John, who was married 
and had six children (none of them married at the time 
the pedigree was compiled), should not have been living at 
the paternal home at Dol-y-Ddwyrid. 
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APPENDIX G. 



Thomas Morgan. 

Thomas Morgan was, according to the writer in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, "doubtless of Llan- 
tarnam." He was bom in 1543, and is commonly supposed 
to have died about 1606, but as late as January 14, 1611, a 
letter was sent to him at Rome from Robert Pelt at 
Brussels, which shows that he was alive at that date.^ 

In the State Papers (Dom., Eliz., January 1589-90) there 
is publislied a letter from Thomas Morgan to his brother, 
Rowland, in which he refers to another brother named 
Harry, the "Queen's customer in South Wales" (called 
in Dom.y Eliz., vol. clxxviii, 65, "Henry Morgan, customer, 
of Cardiff"). In the 1590 letter Morgan refers to the 
families of Tredegar, Vanne, Llantarnam, and BedweUty, 
as being " their natural kinsman". He also mentions by 
name his cousins, Lewis Thomas (Thomas Lewis ?), James 
Morgan, and Morgan of Gray's Inn. In early youth he 
became secretary to the Protestant Bishop of Exeter, and 
in 1569 to Lord Shrewsbury at Tutbury, where Mary 
Queen of Scots was detained. He became her devoted 
partisan, was imprisoned for complicity in the Ridolfí 
Conspiracy in 1571, released at the instance of Cecil, and 
left England for Paris. The Jesuit Parry, who was 
hanged for plotting to murder Elizabeth, stated that 
Morgan had urged him to commit the crime, and Morgan, 
in spite of his denial of the charge, was thrown into the 
Bastille. Morgan was in constant and confidential com- 
munication with Mary Stuart up to the time of her death, 
and there can be no doubt that he was absolutely 
faithful to her interests (notwithstanding the aspersions 
made upon him in Cardinal Sega's Report, Foley vi). 
Mary reposed the utmost confidence in his loyalty and 
discretion, and acted only through him. At his suggestion, 

' Western Archives, x 7, p. 17. 
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Dr. Owen Lewis was appointed Mary's agent in Borne. 
After Mary's death, Morgan transferred his services to her 
relations — her son, James VI of Scotland, and the Duke of 
Guise. In 1590 he was released from the Bastille and went 
to Flanders, where he was imprisoned by the Duke of Parma 
till 1593. Upon his arrest in Flanders he was closely 
examined by the Spanish officials.^ One of the notes 
written in the margin of the record of his examination, 
gives the following account of Morgan : — 

"He began by sowing discord between her (viz., Mary, 
Queen of Scots) and her advisers, and persuaded her that 
they, and Dr. Allen and the Jesuits, aimed at conquering 
England and Scotland for the King of Spain under her 
name, and so succeeded in getting her to forbid any of them 
to communicate with her, except through Morgan and 
Charles Paget. He also introduced division amongst the 
English Catholics, being amongst those that maintained that 
matters might be remedied without the employment of 
foreign forces, the chiefs of which party are the bishop of 
Cassano (Dr. Owen Lewis) in Rome, and the bishop of 
Dunblane, and they, with Morgan, persecute Carainal 
Allen and the Jesuits and others, who wish to reduce 
England by the forces of his Majesty. . . . He is a 
partisan of the Bishop of Cassano against Cardinal Allen 
and the Jesuits. . . . He frankly confesses that he 
would be sorry to see his country subjugated by foreigners, 
and especially Spaniards/' 

In 1693, after the Duke of Parma's death, he was 
released, and proceeded to Rome, where he lived with the 
Bishop of Cassano until the latter's death in October, 
1595.^ Morgan thereupon returned to France. In May 
1596, he was again expelled, but returned to Paris in 1605. 
He is mentioned in Guy Fawkes's confession as having 
meditated a Gunpowder Plot in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
but he is not mentioned as having been involved in any 
plot against James I, the son of his old mistress. 

That Morgan was a scion of the widespreading Morgan 
family, whose senior branch has been settled at Tredegar 
for many centuries, is certain, but to what branch he 
really belonged has not been authoritatively ascertained. 
We know, on his own confession, that he was ** bom in 
Wales, of honourable and Catholic parents", and that he 

^ Spanish State Papers, February 12, 1590, p. 566, sec, 
'* State of the English Fugitives, 
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was 47 years of age in 1590/ We know, also, tliat his 
brother Henry was 'customer" at Cardiff, and that, in 
1585, his brother Rowland was "a semiuary pneët", i.e., 
a priest educated at Blieima, engaged iu misaion work in 
ilngland. Cardinal Sega, in liis report on the dissensions 
in the English College at Itonie, which he prepared in 
1596, shortly before his death, states tliat one of Morgan's 
brothers, who had been educated at Bheinis, had turned 
Protestant, which so weighed upon his mind that he 
drowned himself.' Rowland ia the only one o£ Tbotuas 
Morgan's brothers who is known to have been a " Semin- 
arist", and it would, therefore, seem that it was he that 
abjured liis faith. 

After some hesitation, I have come to the conclusion that 
Thomas Morgan was the son of John Morgan, of Bassalleg, 
a scion of the Tredegar house, whose pedigree is given in 
the Book of the GoUieii Grove (D. 883). The facts and the 
dates all fit in, and though there is no record that Row- 
land Morgan was ever drowned (according hi Cardinal 
Sega's veraion), it is clear that if Rowland, of Bassalleg, be 
Rowland the Seminarist, he did abjure his principles, for 
we find that he was twice married, and, if the dates given 
in Clark's Inmbwi can be relied upon — not always a safe 
assumption to make — it would seem that Rowland only 
married several years after 1585, when we know he was a 
pnest. Clark, indeed, states that T. Morgan, of Bassalleg, 
is "supposed to have been secretary to Mary, Queen of 
Scots," and that his brother, Harry Morgan, ^vas •'ofiìcer 
of the customs at Cardiff, 1585" (p. 81(5). But no 
authority is given for these statements. However, the 
probability in favour of the identification is so strong 
that I had formed the conclusion before coming across 
Clark's statement. I append a pedigi-ee showing the 
relations of the different Morgana of Tredegar, Bedwellty, 
and Lautarnam, and the Lewises of Van, in Bedwas 
(the maternal ancestors of Lord Windsor), compiled fi-om 
the Book of Golden Grove, Lewis Dwnn, and Clark's 
Limbue Patrum. 



I Spanith State Paperi. ISBO, p. £ 
* Faìey'ê Jetuits, vol. vi, 14. 
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Llewelyn ap I for ap Bledri ap Cadifor Fawr 
=Anghara(l Hael, of Tredegar, from whom 
were descended in the 4th generation 



Sir John Morgan, 
of Tredegar. 



Sir Thomas Morgan, 
of Pencoed, Mon. 



•Lewis ap Richard 
Gwyn, of Van in 
Bed was (descended 
from Gwaethfoed). 



(2) Sir Thomas Mor- 
gan, oF Machen, 
Squire to the 
body of Hen. 
VIII, living 
1538. 



m 



:Eliz., dan. 
of Roger 
Vaughan, 
Talgarth. 



Sir Wiirm 
Morgan. 

i 
Anne= 
Edward 
Lewis, of 
Van. 



John Mor-=f=Eliza- 



gan, of 
Caerleon, 
1519. 



beth. 



Edward*— Anne, d. 

Lewis Sir \V. 

Morgan, 
Pencoed 



Willmm Morgan, 
(bought Llan- 
taniam Abbey, 
1553), d. 1582. 



I 



Rowland Morgan, of John Morgan, of Edmund, of 



Machen and Tre- 
degar, sheriff 1537 



Bassalleg , 
1538-t)8. 



Thomas Mor- 
gan, of Ma- 
chen and 
Tredegar, 
sheriff 1581 



Penllwvn. 

Sir Rowland Mor- 
gan, Bedwellty. 



Anne=T. Lewin, 
of Van. 



I 
Edward, 

sheriff 

158tí. 



Thomas MoROAN==Jane, dau. T. Rowlands 
tbeconspiratür(?) | Lewis, Ru- 1. Margaret 

perra. Williams. 

2. Cath. 
Meyrio 
I 



Harry, customer of 
Cardiff (?) (Comnr. 
in re T. I^wis of 
Van's estate, 1596). 



I 
Rowland, lieut. John, &c. 

in King's army, 

1621. 



Rowland,=Ann David, 
St. Bride's 1614. 



Thomas, 
1615. 



All that can be said for the identification of the con- 
spirator with the son of John Morgan of Bassalleg is that 
it does not contradict any known fact, that it explains his 
relationship with the Morgan and Lewis families, that it 
fits in with the ascertained dates, and that no one has yet 
discovered another Thomas Morgan of whom the same 
could be said. 
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APPENDIX H. 



The Two Hugh Owens. 

There were at least two Welsh Catholics named Hugh 
Owen, who, though they were not contemporaries, have 
been sometimes confused. The elder was involved in 
nearly every Catholic plot, from the Eidolfi Conspiracy to 
the Gunpowder Treason: the other is known as Hugh 
Owen, Gwenynog, in Anglesea, the author of the Welsh 
translation of the Imitatio Christi which appeared in 1684. 
Mr. Edward Owen, in his excellent Gatahgtie of MSS, 
relating to Wales in the British Museum (p. 10), speaking of 
the Hugh Owen living at Brussels in 1603, says that 
" Hugh Owen was a Jesuit priest, and was deeply impli- 
cated in the Gunpowder Plot," and hazards the conjecture 
that "he may possibly be identical with Hugh Owen 
Gwenynoc ym Mon." Hugh Owen, the conspirator, was 
not a Jesuit, though often so called, even by con- 
temporaries.^ He was a layman and a soldier, and not a 
priest (though confounded in the Index to the State Papers 
with Father Thomas Owen, Rector after 1610 of the 
English College at Rome^), and he was not of Gwenynog, 
in Anglesea, or the translator of Dilyniad Crist. 

The first mention we have of Hugh Owen is in con- 
nection with the Ridolfi Conspiracy, when he was Lord 
Arundel's "man" and took a very active and leading part 
in the plot.^ Upon the discovery of the conspiracy he fled 
to Flanders. In January 1572 we find him in Madrid, 
"with letters to the Duchess of Feria {nee Jane Dormer) 
and Sir Thomas Stukeley," when he "did pretend to con- 
vey the Queen of Scots out of England into Flanders and 
thence into Spain."* In the following November he was 
given one hundred and fifty ducats and a pension of 
twenty ducats a month in Flanders, whence he returned in 

' Foley f vol. vi, p. 145, vote. 

* See, e.ff.f Dom.j Eliz., vol. cclxix, 27 ; vol. cclxxii, 90 ; Dom., 
James I, April 29, 1604, p. 103 ; April 160(5, p. 314. 

* Satf. Catal., i, 636-7. 

* For., Eliz., 1672, p. 10 ; v. also, Dom,, Eliz., Add. xxi, 4. 
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February 1573/ In the following May Sir Francis 
Englefield writes from Mechlin to Chapin Vitelli, com- 
mending to his notice Hugh Owen, "a Catholic gentleman, 
who on account of his religion had been obliged to leave 
his country and family, and desiring that he will assist 
him in obtaining the payment of a pension of twenty 
crowns per month, promised to him by the King of Spain/" 
Owen does not seem to have experienced any more 
difficulty with regard to the payment of his pension, and 
henceforward he was reckoned as one of the most aggressive 
of the Spanish faction among the English refugees/ 

In January 1572 Owen, **who is very intimate with 
Lady Northumberland and the rest," sent his man over to 
England from Flanders with letters, "and the searcher, 
being their friend, suffers them to pass and repass at 
pleasure/' Burghley was immediately warned by John 
Lee,* but the servant does not seem to have been captured. 
Three years later, however, we find in the State Papers an 
information as to words spoken by Richard Morice, of 
Oswestry, in the presence of Thomas Lloyd, gentleman, 
William Vaughan and Griffith ap Hugh, relative to the 
coming over of one Parry, servant to Hugh Owen, who 
brought letters from the Queen's enemies to the Earl of 
Arundel, and of his resort to the Earl of ArundeFs house, 
and of the concealment of Owen by the Vicar of Oswestry. 
The letters were hidden in the soles of Parry's shoes, but 
when he found he was in danger of arrest, he is said to 
have eaten the letters.* 

Three years later, on March 24, 1578, Bishop Robinson, 
of Bangor, and Elis Price mention Hugh Owen in a letter 
which they addressed to the Council from Pwllheli. They 
reported that they had searched for the persons supposed 
to have been dealing with Hugh Owen, a rebel, who had 
"viewed and sounded" the havens near Pwllheli, before he 
had "fled on suspicion of treason"; but many of the 
persons, having received some private intelligence of what 



' Doni., Eliz., Add., vol. xxiii, 61. 
» For., Eliz., May 1573, 946-7. 

S ^ ----- - __ 



See, e.ff., Cecil's List, in May 1591, Dom.f Eliz., vol. ccxxxviii, 181. 
"Of the laity those that favour the Spaniards are Sir William Stanley, 
Sir Francis Englefield, Mr. Owen," etc. 

* Dom., Eliz., Add., xxi, 4. 

* Dom., Eliz., vol. cv, 54. The Vicar was probably the Rev. John 
Price, who died 1583. {Bishop's Certificates, St. Asaph Diocese, 2.) 
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was in store for them, had escaped. It had been ascer- 
tained that Owen had "relief and maintenance" from his 
Drother, Thomas Owen, the Madryns, and others. Thomas 
Owen was supposed to be "lurking" in Shropshire. 
Another brother, Robert Owen, the late Vicar of Felton, 
had written some letters in Welsh, which were sent on to 
the Council without being translated. The purport of 
these letters seemed innocent, but it was suspected that 
they contained a hidden meaning.^ Itobert Owen was 
alive in Paris in October 1601, when he was acting as 
"intelligencer" to his brother Hugh and Parsons and the 
Jesuits, during their strife with the priests. Reference is 
made also to another brother of Hugh Owen, named John, 
in April-May 1593. Tn that month Hugh Owen wrote a 
letter from Madrid to his brother at Douay. The letter 
fell into Cecil's hands, who endorsed it "Hue Owen to his 
brother John at Doway." It was addressed to "Juan 
Oens, mi hermano, bachiller en derecho, que guarde 
muchos anos Douay." Its contents are unimportant, being 
only an introduction of the bearer to John Owen. This 
may be the John Owen mentioned in a letter from Sir 
Cuthbert Buckle to Lord Burghley on June 7, 1594, as 
having written to one Sterell from Middleburg.' 

If not a Jesuit himself, Hugh Owen was "hand in 
glove" with the English Jesuits on the Continent. He 
was an unflinching friend and supporter of the "busymen", 
Parsons and Holt, Cresswell and Baldwin, and a devoted 
Spanish partisan.' He ranged himself against his country- 
man. Dr. Owen Lewis, the Bishop of Cassano. "Owen 
and the rest laugh at Cassano's being Cardinal," wrote 
Dr. Gifford on January 12, 1595; "they accuse Cassano of 
being Scottish, and plot his ruin and utter overthrow."* 
He is constantly mentioned in the State Papers a« "a 
pensioner of Spain," and Lewkenor, in his State of the 
English Fugitives^ mentions Owen as being an exception to 
the usual rule. "In good faith he is the onely man that 
ever I knew advanced, credited or graced in his (King 
Philip's) service, and yet (God wot) all that he getteth is 
no more than to maintain him in a meane estate or shew, 

^ Dom.y Eliz., vol. cxxiii, 11. 

2 V. State Papers j[)rtÄíjm. 

3 V. Taunton's Jesuits, pp. 108, 182, :207. 
* Dom.y Eliz., vol. cclii, 66, 1. 
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with a man only or two to serve him" (p. 34). He was in 
hij^h favour with the Duke of Parma, but his credit seems 
to have suffered somewliat for a time after the Duke's 
death. Yet in November 1596, an English spy reported 
to Cecil that 

*^ There has been ^eat dissension between Chas. Pa^et and 
Owen. I know Paget's credit is marred, and he ordered to 
be silent, whilst Owen and Fatlier Holt nilo all courses for 
England." — J)om., Eliz., vol. cclx, 114. 

A certain Butler wrote to Cecil, in July 1599, informing 
him that he had seen in London '*one Middleton, long a 
pensioner of the King of Spain, a comrade of the notorious 
traitor Owen, much employed by the Duke of Parma. 
. . . . He lodges with his brother, a great merchant in 
Tower Street." The '^great merchant" was Mr., afterwards 
Sir, Thomas Myddleton, Lord Mayor of London in 1613, 
to whom, and to Alderman Heylin, Wales was indebted for 
the "Bibl Coron" of 1630. The recusant brother had- 
come to London upon the invitation of Cecil, with whom 
Thomas Myddleton had interceded. Which of the many 
brothers he was, I am not able to say. One of the 
brothers. Captain Myddleton, the author of the metrical 
translation of the Psalms into Welsh, was a Catholic. 

Hugh Owen is frequently mentioned in connection with 
the Gunpowder Plot, of which, there is little doubt, he 
was cognisant. Guy Fawkes stated in his confession that 
the design was "communicated to Hugh Owen at the 
camp before Ostend".^ The English Government brought 
pressure to bear on the Archduke of Flanders to deliver 
Owen up to them, but Owen was strong enough to hold 
his ground. This is the last mention of him in the State 
Papers,^ and the probability is that he died about that 
time. 

I have no doubt that he was the "Monsieur Hugues 

Owen, gentilhomme Anglais, a Bruxelles", the addressee 

of a letter in the British Museum, dated Dec. 7, 1603.* 

Mr. Edward Owen has described the condition of the MS. 

in his Catalogue : — 

''The MS. has been damaged by fire, and the style of 
what remains of the letter is so obscure that it is impossible 



' Doììi.f James I, Nov. 9, 1005, p. 247. 

'' Dom., James I, Dec. 23, 1605, p. 273 ; Apr. 29, 1600, p. 314. 

=» Cott. MSS., Caligula E. x, f. 247. 

K 2 
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to make out its meaning. Welsh sentences are introduced 
at several points, proving the writer to have been a Welsh- 
man." 

In a footnote Mr. Edward Owen adds : — "The writer's 
name is given in the Museum Catalogue as J. Owen, but 
the signature to the letter more closely resembles J. Jones, 
or it may be no more than a succession of initials or 
capital letters." Mr. Owen, however, has overlooked the 
endorsement, which is in the same handwriting as the 
body of the letter. "The copy of a I're from Mr. Owen, 
ye priest att Mants, to Mr. Ouen, his brother, at Bruxells, 
1603." The letter is, therefore, only a copy, and the 
signature would be only an imitation of the original. The 
first initial is certainly J., and we know from the endorse- 
ment that the surname of the writer was Owen, a priest 
stationed at Mants. He would, therefore, appear to be 
the same as the "Juan Oens" of Douay, to whom Hugh 
Owen addressed a letter from Madrid in 1593 ; or it may 
be his other brother, Robert, sometime Vicar of Felton, 
and afterwards "intelligencer" for the Jesuits in Paris. 

Mr. Edward Owen has, however, misread the letter of 
1603 in one particular. The writer, he says, "speaks of 
'our cosyn guyn', wJio was with his correspondent". What 
the writer does is to refer to a nephew who is with Hugh 
Owen at Brussels, but he expressly says that 'cosyn guyn' 
is in the Tower. "I am glad", he writes, 

"to here of a neueu of ours beyng wh you .... he is 
in catechyzing, you shall doe well to stay .... not 
retourning home in Ëast\ and employ nim in ... . 
sening he is already entred into ye profession, yf . . . . 
come of or kinred, 1 cold assyst hyra here, where .... 
ys good com'oditie to profitt m ye vacatio'. I h ... be 
m Paris before the end of January, and as . . . fall out, 

you shall here, and whether my co' 

cosyn guyn js in ye toure styll . . . god comfort hym. 
you never wrote unto mo any word of my cosyn guyn, before 
now, yf ye puritans prevaile adieu all bellis and coopes, and 

churches to, except god worke Vale wh 

my harty com^endacions to yr camerado and yor selfe and 
or neveu, I pray god make nym a good ma\ from me this 
7th of Dcbre 1603." 

It is a fortunate circumstance that we have an account 
of one Roger Gwynn or Wynn, who was lodged in the 
Tower in 1603. On June 6 of that year, St. Aubyn sent 
word to the Council from Cornwall that Captain Cock 
and Captain Fisher "beinge at sea, mett with a shippe of 
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Newhaven, a ffrenchman, and coming aboorde founde 
there an Englishman called Eoger Gwyn, borne in Car- 
narvonshire, in Wales, who uppon their examininge of 
him acknowledged himselfe to be a seminarie priest whom 
they tooke out of tlie said shippe.'* Gwyn or Wyn, for 
he is described as both indifferently, confessed that he was 
twenty-six years of age, and that he was a native of 
"Pwllhelye." He "departed out of England into Irelonde 
about six years past, where he lived on his own charges, 
and came to the colledge of the seminarie in Civita 
(? elsewhere called Seville), and after his stale there on 
quarter of a yeare was sent to the seminary of Viliadolid, 
where he continued about five yeares, and then was there 
made a seminarye priest, since which tyme he hath re- 
mayned there two yeares, and was now sent by father 
Cresswell, superior of the Colledge", to the English mis- 
sion. He intended to land in Swansea. He was inter- 
cepted and sent up to the Tower in July 1603, where. We 
know, he remained until, at least, May 24 of the following 
year. It would, therefore, be correct to say of him in 
December 1603 that he was in the Tower "styll".^ 

It would almost appear as if Eoger Gwyn may have been 
one of Father William Davies's pupils. In 1592, Father 
Davies was apprehended by one Foulke Thomas, while he 
was on his way to Holyhead to procure a passage for four 
young men to Ireland, on their way to VaUadolid." Father 
Davies was found guilty, and executed on July 21, 1Ö93. 
One of his four companions "was sent to a country school- 
master to be whipped into conformity." He, however, 
escaped to Ireland, whence lie proceeded to Valladolid. 
He was an inmate of the seminary in that place in 1598, 
when Bishop Yepez wrote the "history of the pei'secu- 
tion".^ If Roger Gwyn was not the man, he was at all 
events his countryman and contemporary. It is not with- 
out interest to note, also, that he was contemporary with 
Father Leander and Father John Eoberts at Valladolid. 

It is a curious circumstance that Roger Gwyn was a 
native of Pwllheli. Hugh Owen, as we have seen, had 
"viewed and sounded" the havens of Pwllheli before he 

' Dom., James I, June 6, 28 and 28, 1603 ; Mav 24, 1604. 
=* Acts of the Privy Council^ vol. xxii, 366 ; vol. xxiii, 26 ; vol. xxiv, 
180. Challonor 8 MemoirB of Mistionary Prieals, 
^ Ghalloner's Memoirs. 
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fled the country in 1571 ; Bp. Bobinson and Elis Price, 
after searchinj^ for Tlioraas Owen, Hugh's brother, at his 
house in 1578, write their report to the Council at 
Pwllheli. But though Hugh Owen's family were settled 
in Carnarvonshire, they had some connection with the 
Oswestry district of Shropshire. Hugh Owen himself was 
first known as Lord Arundel's man, and Lord Arundel had 
great possessions in the Powys marches. His servant, 
Parry, confides in Richard Morice, of Oswestry. The 
Vicar of Oswestry hides Hugh Owen. Robert Owen was 
Vicar of West Felton, Salop, some five miles from 
Oswestry. Thomas Owen, the elder brother, "lurks" in 
Shropshire when he is sought for in Carnarvonshire. 
This curious association of a Carnarvonshire family of 
Owens with the Oswestry district would seem to indicate 
that they were the Owens of Plas Du, near Pwllheli. 
Lewis Dwnn gives the following particulars of the family 
under tl^e heading, "Plwyv Llan Armon yn Eivionydd. 
Penkoed Ne'r Plas Du Uwehelyth Owen Thomas Owen, 
Esq." (In the Book of Golden Grove it is called Plas Dy 
ar-Fon.) 

Owen ap Griffith ab=Margaret,dau. Foulk 



Morys ab Griffith 
(back to Collwyn 
ap Tangno). 



Salisbury, Llan- 
rwst. 



Thos. Owen,==Sian, dau. of Hugli. Robert. Meredydci. Agnes Elisa- 

sheriff of Morys ab =Thos. beth 

Elis' ab Madryn. || 

Morys o'r Thos. 

C 1 e n e n a u Wyn. 
(sister to Sir 
Wm. Morris») 



Caernarvon 
1669, living 
1675. 



I I 

Owen, living John, the William. Robert. Mar-=Morys &c. 

June 22, Epigrammatist, garet. Tanad 

1612. b. 1560; d. 1622. *'üV 

Amwy- 

Ihig". 

If Hugh Owen of Plas Du be not identical with the 
conspirator, the coincidencies in their history are extra- 
ordinary. Both were associated with Pwllheli ; both were 
connected with the Madryn family ; both had brothers 
named Thomas and Robert; both had near relatives 
named Gwynn or Wynn; both were linked with Shrop- 
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shire ; the two were contemporaries. The conspirator and 
his brother Thomas hid themselves from their pursuers in 
Shropshire. One of the daughters of Thomas Owen, of 
Plas Du, was married to Morys Tanad, of Shropshire ;^ 
and John Owen, the Epigrammatist, the third son of 
Thomas Owen, of Plas Du, dedicated his last book (about 
1613) to Sir Roger Owen, the M.P. for Shrewsbury, the 
son of Thomas Owen, Judge of the Common Pleas, and 
grandson of Richard Owen, a merchant of Shrewsbury. 

Who, then, was the writer of the letter of J603? 
According to the endorsement, he was Father Owen, of 
Mantes, a brother of Hugh Owen, the conspirator. It is 
somewhat strange that though we find John Owen men- 
tioned on two occasions in the State Papers' as Hugh 
Owen's brother, the Plas Du pedigree does not contain his 
name. Though this is a somewhat disturbing fact, I do 
not think it is conclusive against the suggested identifica- 
tion of the conspirator. It will be remembered, also, that 
the writer mentions a nephew as being at Brusiiels with 
Hugh Owen in 1603. It is a pity that the name is not 
given. But that the Owens of Plas Du were a Catholic 
family is capable of proof. John Owen, the Epigram- 
matist, was a younger son of Thomas Owen, of Plas Du. 
In 1584 he was elected perpetual fellow of New College, 
Oxford ; in 1591, for some unknown reason, he quitted his 
fellowship and became a schoolmaster at Trelegh, near 
Monmouth ; and in 1594 "he was chosen master of the 
free school at Warwick, in which station he distinguished 
himself by his perfect knowledge of Latin, and especially 
by his poetical abilities. His Latin epigrams obtained 
him great celebrity, and were universaUy admired, but 
fame was his only reward, as he continued poor aU his 
life time.'" It is true that John Owen wrote some 
epigrams which were anti-Catholic, especially the famous 
one, which appeared in the first published collection in 

1606 :— 

** Ultimus in Solyma Kaiaphas f uit urbe sacerdos : 
Ut perhibent, Roma primus in urbe Kephas.** 

"For these and similar bits,*' we are told "his uncle, a 



1 Dwnn, ii, 180. 

2 Hatf. Catal, vol. v ; Cott, MSS., Caligula E. x, f . 217. 

' Williams's Eminent Welshmen, p. 377 ; Wood's Ath. Oxon,, ii, 320 ; 
Diet. Nat, Biography, 
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Eoman Catholic, dashed his name out of his last will." 
But it would appear from this, that until the publication 
of hia first batch of epigrams in 1606, his uncle had never 
suspected him of an aiiti-Catholic bias ; nor is it Im- 
probable that ho may have left Oxford and settled in 
Catholic Monmouth in 1591 on account of his religious 
belief a. Be that as it may, Hugh Owen, the conspirator — 
if he were Hugh Owen of Plus Du — waa his uncle, he was 
(and at least two of his brothers) a Roman Catholic, be 
was reputed to be rich, and he probably died in 1606, 
about tìie time when the publication of John Owen's anti- 
Catholic epigram cost him his legacy. The fact that 
Thomas Owen, of Plas Du, served as Sheriff of Carnarvon 
does not disprove that he had at least Catbolic 
tendencies.' 

All that can be said, with any approach to certainty, of 
Hugh Owen Gwenynoc ym Mon, the translator of the 
Imitatio Cbriëti, is that he was quite distinct from the con- 
spirator. What we know of him is contained in the 1684 
edition of Dilyniad Crist. This has been partly reprinted 
in tbe Traethodydd of 1874, and Mr. J. H. Davies has 
referred to it in his valuable paper on " Early Welsh 
Bibliography.'" The British Museum possesses no copy of 
the very rare 1684 edition, and the particular number of 
the Traethodydd is also missing. Sir John Williams, how- 
ever, has a copy of the book, from which he has kindly 
allowed me to extract the preface : — 

" At Lawn Ardderchoc Vicounti ac Arglwyddi Baronetti a 
Maruhoffion Uybarahus, Boneddi^un ac Vchelwyr Parohedic, 
ac at h<^l Driganolion mwynion Mon. . 
" Puth aDreBymD] y fyddai ceiaio neb amgenacli na cbwychwi y 
MonwyBÌon lliiwn nrdiierchoc, Hybarulma, Pureliodic n 
mwyiiion i amddiSyn, i achleau, &c Ì fud yn nodde<I Ì'r 
eyiieithiad ymma ; gan fod y eyfieithydd o'r un wlad ae oV 
uii gwaed a rhan (wyaf ohoDochwi, ac moT anwyl garsdic i 
liBwb o'i:h hyna<iaid chwi yn ei amser ef, au y tybygid nod 
oedd moi gynimar i'w gael ar liyd hciU ardalau Cymru. Yn 
ddiau nid oedd y pryd hyniiy un frur ym Mon a gai fwy 
croesaw calon yn Neuadilau Barttliel, PreBnddfwl, &c., nuc 
agai lluwOwentìwtìnjncic, Ciipten Talebolion: a rtiyfedd pa- 
taint oBdd oaredigrwydd y bob! g^lFredin tiiacatto. Cymmaint 
timM uwyliyB da a cfaariud gwyr ei Gymmwd eihun arno. a'i fod 
uf trwy ÜU gwir fodd hwynt yn gallu rhifo daucant a phedwar- 



' Cf, Avtt^ff/ur Pripÿ Council, sxiii, 25 ; xiiv, 165, 
' TratuaatioH» of the Cymmrodorion Society, aeBaion 1. 
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ugain milwr yn ei Fyddin Drain. Y rhai yr oedd ef gwedi eu 
traiiiio a'i dyscu nior gywreigall ymmhob Trefn a Dyscy- 
bliaethaii milyriol a darfod iddo'n amser Tyrf eydd cyflfredinol 
y Wlad, a*i gwaith campus hwynt, wneiitnur nid ychydig o 
gywilydd a gwaradwydd ar Gaptenniaid y pum Cymmydau 
oroill i'w ^l(jd eihiin a'i ganmoliaoth raawr. Ac oherwrdd ei 
ddealltwriaeth rhagorol a*i gywreinrwydd yn y Cyfreithiaii (yr 
hyn nis dyscodd gan nebyn Athro arall ond efe eihun, gartref 
yn oi studi ei hunan : Ho hefyd y dyscodd fedru deal! yn llwyr 
ddigon Ffrengec, Hispanec, Italec, a Dwts, ac yntau y pryd 
hynny'n wr priod ac yn Da(í plant) ei Gjrramydogion o bob 
parth a gyrchent atto, megis at y Cjrfreithiwr godidocaf i 
gael Cyngor yn rhad, ac i gael tynnu a serif ennu eu 
Gweithredoedd yn flfyddlon. Nid oedd fawr leoedd cyfrifol y 
prydynny yn Mon, lie nid oeddid yn cadw ac yn prisio'n 
werth fawr waith ei ddwylo ef . Diammeu y w, traV foV un Syr 
Huw Owen yn meddianu Bodeon nas goUyngir yn anghof y 
Trefn rhagorol a osododd ef ar jrr Estad honno. Ac am y 
Dosparth a wnaeth ef ar Estad Margwes cyntaf Caer- 
f rangon (iV hwn y bu ugain mlynedd yn secrotari o'r ffyddlonaf 
ac yn fynych yn Ben-controwler ty iddo) mae achos i ammeu 
nad ydya yn cotìo megis y dylid, ddarfod iddo drefnuV cwbl 
yn y modd ac y gellid chwaneguV Ardrethion i fil o bunnau bob 
blwyddyn yn fwy nag o'r blaen : a hynny heb loihau dim or 
Estad-ynigynnal cynnefin, na gwasgu'r Tenantiaid, na çyrru 
rhai ereill i ymdynnu a hwynt am eu Ffermau i w dmistr 
eu gilydd. Oherwydd yr hynbeth y byddau arfer fod yr 
ynnafael a'r anghyttundeb mwyaf rhyngtho a'r Arglwydd 
Cynnilgar hwnw, tra faiV naill yn mynnu cael y maint 
mwyaf, a'r Hall 3m pleidio'n daer dros y teodion gweiniaid rhag 
iddynt ddioddef gormod trais. Gwaith yn ddiau o drugaroda 
anaml i'w gael yn y dyddiau hyn gan swyddogion cyffelyb 
Gwyr MowrioD y rhai sy n arfer cynffonlonni a gwen- 
ieithu eu Meistri ar bob gair a gweithred cyn belled, a bod 
llaweroedd o honynt gwedi casglu cymaint o arian, a gaHu 
pwrcasu mewn ycnydic amser tiroedd o werth Hawer cant, a 
rhai o werth mwy na mil o bunnau'n y flwyddyn. Eithr efe 
nis cyunullodd (or ei fod ef yn gynnil iawn) mewn ugain 
mlynedd gymmaint ag a brynuai un bwth neu arddan : ond 
gwario a wnaeth ardrethau ei estad eihim i faentumio ei 
hunan a'i was yn y gwychdra jrr oedd ei swydd a'i le'n gofyn. 
Arwydd digon eglur ei fod ef yn cam Duw'n fwy na'r byd 
ymma. Nid oedd ef chwaith yn gofalu ac yn ymboeni'n unic 
i wneuthur daioni amserol i w gymmydogion, eithr hefyd er 
eu lies tragywyddol hwynt : ef a gyfansododd amryw 
Uraothodau duwiol, a phan nid oedd ef etto ond 27 oed ef a 
gytieithodd yn Gymraec Lyfr y Besohtsion yn ol Editiwn 
diwoddaf a cnyflawnaf yr Awdwr eihun (obobtu i ddec arugian 
mlynedd cyn i D. Davies brintio rhan ohono) a gwedi hyny 
Vmceiitius Lirinensis, y rhai ysgatfydd a gaant ry w amser weled 
y goleuni cyhoedd, gan eu bod rwon wedi dyfod i'n dwylo ni 
gyda'r llyfr Angledol ymma, yr hwn a welsom yn dda ar y 
cyntaf ei osod allan yn brintiedic, nid yn unig er Ues i bawb 
o'r Cymru : eithr hefyd er Coffa parhauB am ein cyffaill tra 
anwyl-garedic, gyda'r hwn y buom fyw yn hir amser yu 
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Ghastell Rhaglan. Yn siccr rydym yn cydnabod ddarfod i ni 
wrth ei barotoi iV Print, yn ambeíí fannau newid peth o'i 
areithion Gwynedd ef er mwyn gwneuthur jrr boll ymadrodd 
yn rhwyddacn ymhob cwr o Gymru. Erhyny nid ydym yn 
ammeii, na bydd gwiw gennych chwi amddiffyn a noadi 
Gwaith eich Cydwladwr canmoledic aVh Car tra hynod. 
Yr byn bethe yn unicyw gostyngeiddlawn Arch a Dymuned 

"Eich tra gostyngedic 

** Weision 
" O Gymydogaeth, "J. H. 

" Castell Rhaglan. " S. J.** 

" Rhybydd. 

" Gan fod Rawer o wyr diiwiol dyscedic ers talm o amser wedi 
cy fieithu'r llyf r euraidd ymma'n Gymraec, sef y T. A. Matthew 
Turbervil o Gastell Benlh'n (?) ym Morganwg o sanctaidd 
Grefydd S. Bened, a'r T. A. Thomas Jeflfreyes o*r Llechwedd 
isaf yn agos i Aberconwy o Gymdeithas yr Tesu, a Mr. Huw 
Parry duwiol Offeiriad Secular (rhan yn unic o waith yr 
hwn a welsom) a bod Duw rwon ers Uawer mwy nac ugain 
inlynedd wedi eu cymmoryd pob iin o honynt atto ef, cyn eu 
bod yn galhi printio en Cyfieithiadau, iawn i ninnau eu coffa 
hwynt ymma, ai canraol am eu bryd a'i hewyllys da o 
wneuthur lies i'r Cymru." 

I have found the attempt to identify Hugh Owen, 
Gwenynog, singuhirly thankless, and if 1 put on record 
the result of my enquiries, it is in no sense because I 
think them coniplete or satisfactory, but solely in order to 
ease the path of a future investigator. As all our know- 
ledge of his personality is derived from the preface to the 
1684 edition, it will be worth while dwelling minutely on 
each item of information supplied to us by the two editors. 

1 . First, it should be noted that though the edition was 
brought out at the cost of "I. H.", the introduction is 
signed by "eich gostyngedic weision", J. H. and S. J. 
This is, perhaps, worth noting, as even Mr. J. H. Davies 
has assumed that the Rev. Father John Hughes was the 
sole editor, while no one has made any attempt at 
identifying S. J. 

2. Hugh Owen was long dead by 1684, and the editors 
speak of him as a contemporary of their readers' fore- 
fathers ("hynaöaid"), but as the editors say that they 
had lived witli him "for a long time" in Raglan Castle, we 
may infer that all that was meant was that Hugh Owen 
belonged to a previous generation. 

3. Hugh Owen translated The Christian Directory of 
Father Robert Parsons, from the author's "latest edition", 
which appeared about 1598. 

4. Hugh Owen was at the time twenty-seven years of age. 
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5. Now comes a more difficult question. Mr. J. H. 
Davies^ interprets the editors as meaning that Hugh 
Owen's translation was made thirty years before Dr. John 
Davies's edition appeared. We know that Dr. Davies 
published his translation in 1632, and we must, therefore, 
conclude that Hugh Owen translated the Directory in 
1602. It follows also that, as he was twenty-seven years 
of age at the time, the date of his birth cannot be placed 
later than 1575. 

Though this is a possible rendering of the Welsh, I 
think it is incorrect. Nor do I think it is easy or possible 
to reconcile the other known dates of Hugh Owen's life 
with this assumption that he was born in or before 1575. 

The literal translation of the disputed passage is as 
follows : — 

"And when he was only twenty-seven years old he trans- 
lavted into Welsh the Book of the Resolution ^ after the last and 
completest edition of the Author himself (about thirty years 
^)efore Dr. Duvies printed a portion of it).*' 

Mr. J. H. Davies has pointed out that Dr. Davies, of 
Mallwyd, did not translate Parsons's own edition, but a 
garbled and Protestant edition edited by Bunny. I take 
it that Hugh Owen's editors tacitly reproach Dr. Davies 
for so doing, exactly as Parsons himself attacked Bunny 
for bowdlerising the real book. Dr. Davies, they say, only 
printed a portion, though his version appeared thirty years 
after "the last and completest edition of the Author 
himself." They contrast Dr. Davies's incomplete and un- 
satisfactory version with Hugh Owen's full and faithful 
rendering, and they hint that they may issue it to the 
world — a project which was probably frustrated by the 
re-publication of Dr. Davies's translation in 1684. 

If this be the correct rendering of the passage, it 
deprives it of much of its significance. It does not help 
us to the date of Hugh Owen, for he may have only been • 
stirred to attempt a translation of the complete and author 
rised edition after reading Dr. Davies's garbled version, 
which appeared in 1632. Nor does it follow that he saw 
that edition immediately on its appearance, or that his 
emulation was roused at once. 

6. The most definite indication of Hugh Owen's date is 
contained in the statement that he was for twenty years 

^ Transactions of the Cymmrodorion Society, Session 1897-8, p. 14. 
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secretary (and sometimes Chief Comptroller of the House- 
hold) to the first Marquis of Worcester. 

Henry Somerset, the first Marquis of Worcester, was 
summoned to Parliament as Lord Herbert of Chepstow, 
in 1603, during the lifetime of his father, the fourth Earl 
of Worcester. He succeeded to his father's title and 
estates as Earl of Worcestc^r in 1628. He was created 
first Marquis in 1642, and died in 1646.* 

Now the editors distinctly say that they had lived with 
Hugh Owen at Raglan Castle " for many years". Are we 
to infer that Hugh Owen served all his twenty years in 
Monmouthshire? If so, his twenty years' service may 
have been over before Lord Herbert of Chepstow became 
Earl of Worcester in 1626. Still, it is hardly likely that 
even the heir of the wealthiest nobleman in England would 
require the services of a man of Hugh Owen's position as 
Chief Comptroller of his household. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to think that this period of service lay in the years 
after Lord Herbert had succeeded to his father's titles and 
estates. This is, to some extent, borne out bv the inter- 
esting account which is given of the rapacity of the "close- 
fisted nobleman" and the active conscience of his agent. 

Even then, however, we are not rid of all difficulty. 
The first Marquis was only in possession of his estates for 
eighteen years, from 1628 to 1646. But Hugh Owen is 
said to have been his secretary for twenty years — and the 
statement is repeated. Either, therefore, the editors used 
the words "for twenty years" loosely, or Hugh Owen 
entered Lord Worcester's service before 1628. 

Raglan Castle was the chief seat of the Somersets. It 
does not appear that Henry Somerset, afterwards the first 
Marquis, lived th^re till after his father's death in 1627. 
He seems to have been busily engaged at the Court and in 
Parliament, and to have resided in Worcester House, in 
the Strand.^ We know, however, that Hugh Owen spent 
many years in Raglan as Lord Worcester's secretary. I 
am, therefore, inclined to believe that his residence com- 
menced in 1628, and continued till the first Marquis's death 
in 1646. In the list of Lord Worcester's household during 
1643-46, which is extant,'' the Comptroller's name is given 



^ Courthope's Historical Peeragesy p. 620. 

^ Dirck's Life and Times of Edward, 2nâ Marquis. 

' Williams 8 Hist, of Monmouthshire. 
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as Holland, while the name of the secretary is unfortu- 
nately left blank. 

Tn this unsatisfactory state we must for the present 
leave the question of date, in order to deal with the other 
clues to his identity. 

7. He was, undoubtedly, an Anglesea man. He used so 
many North Wales idioms and words in his translation 
that the editors found it necessary to correct them in 
order to make his Welsh more pfenerally intelligible. As 
he spent twenty years of his manhood in Monmouthshire, 
it would follow that he must have received his early 
training in Anglesea. If he spent, say, from 1628 to 
1646, in Raglan Castle, and then returned to Anglesea as 
"Captain Talebolion", it is not likely that his services as 
legal draughtsman would be much required, or that in 
those stirring times "ceduntarma togae". It is, therefore, 
probable that his fame as a hedge-lawyer was earned 
before he went to Raglan. He is said to have been always 
welcome in the halls of Barekhil, Presaddfed, etc., but 
nothing is said of Bodeon, with which his connection was 
more intimate. He may even have lived in Bodeon, either 
during the absence or minority of the owner. 

8. The fact that he is praised for his work in connec- 
tion with the Train Bands of Tal-ebolion, one of the six 
commotes of Anglesea, would seem to indicate that he was 
engaged on the King^s side during the Civil War (1640-9). 
This commote is spoken of as being his native district, and 
he is termed " Captain Talebolion". 

9. Though he knew French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Dutch, he does not seem to have learned them abroad, but 
"in his study", where he also picked up some law — or 
what passed for law. 

10. He was a layman, for we are told he was married and 
the father of a family when he learned law and languages. 

11. He managed the Bodeon estate in Anglesea so well 
that 

''as long as there is a Sir Hugh Owen to possess Bodeon, the 
good order which he instituted on the estate will not be for- 
gotten." 

Hugh Owen, be it noted, is not said — as Mr. J. H. 
Davies assumes in his paper already referred to — to have 
been "steward to Sir Hugh Owen, of Bodeon", but only 
that he put that estate into good order. This distinction 
will become important later on. Sir Hugh Owen^ kt., 
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owned the Bodeon estate during the first thirteen years of 
the seventeenth century. It was left by him to his second 
son, William Owen. It remained in the junior branch till 
1670, when Sir Hugh Owen, first Baronet of Orielton, in 
Pembrokeshire, the grandson of the Sir Hugh Owen, kt., 
died. His son. Sir Hugh Owen, the second Baronet, mar- 
ried his cousin, Anne Owen, the heiress of Bodeon, and so 
the Anglesea estate once more reverted to the elder branch. 
The following pedigree, which has been compiled from 
materials found in Inquis. Post Mortem^ 12 Jas. I, 2nd pt., 
p. 166; ib,y 11 Jas. I, 2nd pt., 1104, Chancery ; Lewis Dwnn 
(ii, 206) ; the Book of Golden Grove (vol. ii, Angl. Adv., p 
27 ; L, 1798 ; N, 1997; I, 1299) ; and several M8S. in the 
British Museum (Harl. MSS.y 1967, f . 535-6 ; 1975, f . 80 ; 
1974, f. 30, a.c.d. 15c, 559; 1976-96, f. 97a; Add. MS8., 
28033-4, p. 502) will explain the varying fortunes of the 
Owens of Bodeon and Orielton. 

Owen ap Hugh, of=j=Sibil, dau. Sir William 



Bodeon, Sheriff of 
Anglesea in 15G3 
and 1580. 



ap Sir William 
GriffitlijOf Penrhyn. 



I" 



Anglesea, 1G08; 
Recorder of Car- 
marthen; d. 1613. 



Sir Hugh Owen, Kt.==Eliz., dau. and Robert Owen. 
1588 ; sheriff of j heiress of Geo. | 

Wirriott, Oriel- Owen Owen, 
ton, Pembr. | 

Hugh Owen, 

of Llandebie, 

Carm. 



Randolph Owen, 
Pontchardston, 
Pembr. 



Hugh Owen. 



John Òwen,=Dorothy Laugh 

Orielton, 

predeceased 

his father. 



arne, St. 
Bride's. 



I 

William 0wen,= 
Bodeon, sheriff 
of Anglesea^ 
1610. 



Anne (Î) 
= — Laughame. 

=Jane, dau. Sir 
W. Williams. 
Vaynol. 



Sir Hugh Owen, Bart., Colonel Hugh=Anne, dau. of Henry Owen, 

Orielton, created Owen, b. 1610; Rich. Williams, «Elizabeth, d. 

Aug. 11, 1641; b. d., s. p., Oct. Llysdulas. Hugh Gwyn, 

1606; d. 1670. 1659. Maesoglen. 

I I 

Sir Hugh Owen, Bart.,=:Anne Owen, Arne, heiress of 

Orielton ; d. 1698. Bodoen. , Bodeon and 

Maesoglen. 

In the above pedigree there occur the names of three 
Hugh Owens, who might conceivably be the translator. 
But (1) Hugh Owen, of Llandebie, was a South Walian, 
while the translator had no known connection with Car- 
marthenshire ; (2) Hugh Owen, of Ponchardstown (Pun- 
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chiston), was also a South Walian; and (3) t!3olonel Hugh 
Owen, of Bodeon, whose date and residence fit in admir- 
ably, is also impossible. 

a. The translator was presumably, if not certainly, 
a Catholic. The household of Lord Worcester, 
according to Dr. Baily, was equally composed of 
Protestants and Catholics, between whom there 
were no disputations or quarrels.* Colonel Hugh 
Owen, of Bodeon, to whom his widow erected a 
beautiful memorial in Llangadwaladr Church in 
1561, was almost certainly a Protestant. 

b. The translator was known as "Captain*' 
Talebolion ; Hugh Owen, of Bodeon, was "Colonel.*' 

c. The translator is said to have been married, 
and "the father of a family": Colonel Hugh Owen 
died without issue. 

d. Bodeon was situate in the commote of Mall- 
traeth : Hugh Owen is said to have been a native 
of Talebolion. 

Mention is made in the State Papers of a Hugh Owen, 
cousin to the first Baronet, who may be quite a distinct 
personage from those mentioned above. 

In the complaint made on July 18, 1649, byTho. Lloyd, 
to the Council for Advance of Money,' it is said that : — 

" Sir Hiigh Owen sate several! days at the Junto at Oxford. 



** That he hath soverall tymes importunately endeavoured to 
persuade severall persons to ingage themselves to take arms 
with Poyer and Powell against the Parliament in the said 
warres. 

** That Hugh Owen, a kinsman of the said Sir Hugh Owen, 
and one specially intrusted by the said Sir Hugh Owen with 
his counselles and whole estate, did personally assist Poyer 
in the second wárre, and continued in arms in the towne of 
Pembroke," etc. 

In the "articles" against Sir Hugh, it is stated that 
after the reduction of Pembrokeshire, he went from Oxford 
to Anglesey, where he lived tiU Anglesea was also sub- 
jected to Parliament, and 

** That yr sd Sir Hugh Owen, haveinge his family resident in 
ye county of Pembroke, and one Hugh Owen his kinsman, 
bein^e steward there of the sayd Sir Hu^h Owen, caused 
his kinsman Hugh Owen to send in provisions of victuall 
and come to Poyer in ye towne and castle of Pembroke, 



^ Worcester's Apophthegms. 
* Calendar of Commis. for 2 
p. 875-6 ; vol. A. 21, no. or p. 98; 1;. also vol. À. 118, no. or p. 16 am 



* Calendar of Commis. for Adv. of Money ; Dom., 1642-1656, pt. ii, 

- ■ - dl7. 
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after Poyer was proclaimed traytor by ordnance of Parlia- 
ment .... and upon the surrender of the said castle 
and towne [to Cromwell in 1648J the said Hugh Owen was 
there taken prisoner with other of the sayd Sir Hugh 
Owen's servants and tenants." 

Sir Hugh Owen, who was put ou the Commission of the 
Peace for Anglesea in 1642, is further said to have estates in 
Anglesea of the value of £1,000 a year, which had been se- 
questered because he had not surrendered in February 1646. 
His Pembrokeshire estates had been previously sequestered. 

It is, however, incredible that the editors of the 1684 
book would have failed to mention so picturesque a fact 
about Hugh Owen of Gwenynog, as that he had been 
taken prisoner by Cromwell, if it had been the translator 
that fought with Poyer in the Second Civil War. Prob- 
ably Sir Hugh Owen's cousin was the Hugh Owen, of 
Punchiston, already referred to. 

I regret that I can only offer negative conclusions, but 
even they may not be without value in the present state of 
our knowledge. I am inclined to believe, but without any 
more substantial evidence to go upon than I have indicated— 

(1) That Hugh Owen of Gwenynog was probably a scion 
belonging to a junior branch of the Owens of Bodeon. 

(2) That he managed Bodeon before entering the service 
of Lord Worcester, it may be (a) in the time of Sir Hugh 
Owen, kt., and before the marriage of his son, William 
Owen, of Bodeon (sheriff 1610, when also his son. Colonel 
Hugh Owen was bom); or it may be (6) after W. Owen's 
death and during the minority of his son, who came of 
age in 163) ; or possibly (c) after his return to Anglesea, 
and after the death of Colonel Hugh Owen in 1659 ; and 
(3) that though the translator was "Captain Talebolion*', 
it is not said that he took part in the Civil War, a fact 
which the editors would not have been likely to omit in 
1684, if such had been the case. I infer from this, either 
that the translator was at Baglan during the war, or that 
he was too old to take part in it after his return to 
Anglesea (if return he did). 



G. Simpson, Printer, Devizes. 
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Owen, Sir Hugh : W. E. Davies. "Sir H. O.: His Life and Life-work." 

London : National Eisteddfod Association, 1885. 
Price, Howel ap D. : Autobiography. London : 1752. 
Price, Judge: In ** Legal Tracts". 
Price, Rev. Richard: William Morgan, "Memoirs of Rev. R. P." 

London: Hunter, 1815. 
Prys, Edmwnd. Gan Asaph (T. R. Roberts). Caernarvon : 1899. 
Siencyn Penhydd : Edward Matthews, " Hanes B)rwyd S. P." Aber- 

tawy : Rosser and Williams, 1855. Bound with R Parry's 

"Y Greadigaeth." 
Davies, Sneyd, D.D. : George Hardinge, ** Life of S. D." Priv. circul., 

50 copies only. 
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Stephens, Thomas : B. T. Williams, in Mr. T. S.'s '* Literature of the 

Kymry." 
Twm Shon Catti : Prichard's English translated into Welsh by 

Eilonydd (John Evans). Llanidloes : Pryse, 1872. 
Williams ab Ithel, Rev. John : James Kenward, " Life of W. ab I/' 

Tenby: 1871. 



C.-HISTOBY, &o. 
C,a. History of Wales» etc.:— 

Appleyard, E. S. Welsh Sketches, 3 vols. London : Darling, 1853, 

1853. 1854. 
Ayloffe, Sir Joseph. Calendars of the Ancient Charters and of the 

Welsh and Scottish Rolls now remaining in the Tower of London. 

Quarto. 1774. 
Bridge MAN, Rev. the Hon. George T. O. History of the Princes 

of South Wales. Wigan : printed by Birch, 1876. 
Caradoc of Llancarvan. Hist 01 y : Powel's edition by Wynne, with 

Price's description of Wales. London : 1697. Two copies. 
, Thesame. Merthyr Tydfil: 

Williams, 1812. 
, Large folio, reprint. Lon- 
don : 181 1. 
, Ä^ also Brut yTjrwysogion 

(Texts). 
Ellis, Owen R. Hanes Prydain Fawr, 4 vols. London, n. d. 
Evans, Theophilus. Drych y Prif Oesodd. Reprint of 1740 edition. 

Bangor: Jarvis and Foster, 1902. 
Green, John Richard. Short History of the English People. London : 

Macmillan, 1875. 
Greene, J. G. J. History of Tudor ap Ednyfed. In "Tracts, etc., 

Wales." 
Jenkins, Samuel. Letters on Welsh History. Philadelphia : 1852. 
Jones, John, LL.D. History of Wales. London : 1824. 
Jones, Morris Charles. The Feudal Barons of Powys. London : 

J. R. Smith, 1868. 
Lewis, Titus. Hanes Prydain Fawr. Caerfyrddin : J. Evans, 1810. 
Lloyd, J. Y. W., of Clochfaen. History of Powys Fadog, 6 vols. Lon- 
don : Richards, 1881-1887. 
Morgan, R. W. Cambrian History. Ruthin : Clarke, 1857. Two 

copies. 
, Hanes y Cymry. Ruthin : Clarke, 1858. 
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North Wales, A Review of the History of. Title page and pages 

beyond 224 missing. With this, History of Anglesey and Ellis's 

Glendower. Quarto. 
Phillips, J. Roland. The Civil War in Wales and the Marches, 1642- 

1649, 2 vols. London: Longmans, 1874. 
Price, Rev. Thomas (Carnhuanawc). Hanes Cymru. Crughywel : 

1842. 
Roberts, P. Early History of the Cymry. London : Williams, 1803. 
" T., S." Hanes y Byd, o waith S. T. London : Batly, 1721. 
Turner, Sharon. History of the Anglo-Saxons, vols, i-iii. London : 

Longmans, 1836. 
Vaughan, R. Revolutions in English History, vol. i. London : 

Parker, 1859. 
Warrington, William. History ol Wales, 4to. London : Johnson, 

1786. 
, Third edition, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Johnson: 1788. 
Whalley, G. B. Early British History. Lecture and Correspondence, 

in "Tracts, etc., Wales." 
Whitaker, Rev. Mr. The Genuine History of the Britons asserted 

against Mr. Macpherson. London : Murray, 1783. 
Williams ab Ithel, Rev. John. Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the 

Cymry. London: Cleaver, 1844. 
Willis-Bund, J. W. The Celtic Church in Wales. London : D. Nutt, 

1897. 
Woodward, B. B. History of Wales, 2 vols. London : Virtue, n. d. 

(1852). 



Cyb. More Localised Histories and Antiquities, eto. i— 

Counties. 

Anglesey : Henry Rowlands. Mona Antiqua Restaurata. Dublin : 
Owen, 1723. 

, Do. do., 2nd edition. London: Knox, 

1766. 
Nicholas Owen. A History of the Island of Anglesey, 
serving as a Supplement to Rowland's Mona Antiqua 
Restaurata. London: Dodsley, 1775. Bound with 
" North Wales, Review of the History of." Quarto. 
Do. Do., another copy, thin 4to. 
Denbighshire : The Court Rolls of the Lordship of Ruthyn. London : 

The Cymmrodorion Society (Record Series No. 2). 
Glamorganshire : Geo. T. Clark. The Land of Morgan. London : 
Whiting, 1883. 



8 Books in the Library of the 



Glamorganshire: Geo. T. Clark. Limbus Patnim Morganise et 

Glamorganiae ; being the Genealogies of the older 
families of the Lordships of Morgan and Glamorgan. 
London : Wyman, 1886. 

, Cartae et Alia Munimenta quae ad 

dominium de Glamorgan pertinent. 

Vol. ii. 1348-1721. Cardiff: 1890. 
„ iii. 441-1300. „ 1891. 

„ iv. 1215-1689. „ 1893. 

Nicholas, Thomas. History and Antiquities of 
Glamorganshire and its Families. London : Long- 
mans, 1874. 
Pembrokeshire : Laws, Edward. The History of Little England be- 
yond Wales. Quarto. London : Bell, 1888. 
„ Owen, George. Pembrokeshire, edited by Henry 

Owen. Parts I and H. London: The Cymmro- 
dorion Society (Record Series No. 1.) 
„ Fenton, Richard. Historical Tour in Pembrokeshire. 

Quarto. London: 1811. 
Worcestershire County Records, vol. i. Edited by J. W. Willis-Bund. 
Worcester: 1900. 

Towns, etc. 

Aberconwy : (Canon) Robert Williams. History and Antiquities of 

A. Denbigh: Gee, 1835. 

, The same, dated 1835, but without 

plates or list ol subscribers; being as issued after 
18S1. 
Caermarthen : Royal Charters and Historical Documents. Caermar- 

then: Spurrell, 1878. 
Cilgerran Castle: J. Roland Phillips. History of C. C. London : 1867. 
Denbigh : John Williams (Glanmôr). Records of Denbigh and its 

Lordship. Wrexham : i860. 
Flint: Henry Taylor. Historic Notices of the Borough and County 

Town of Flint. London : Stock, 1883. 
Gower: Part H by Geo. Grant Francis, and Part HI by Charles Baker. 

Cambr. Arch. Assoc, 1864 and 1870. Paper covers. 
Holywell : Thomas Pennant. See Whiteford below. 
St. Asaph : Archdeacon Thomas. History of the Diocese. London : 

1874. 
St. David's : G. W. Manby. History and Antiquities of the Parish of 

St. David. London: Harding, 1801. 
The Black Book of St. David's. (Extent of the Lands and 

Rents of the Lord Bishop of St. David, 1326.) Edited by J. W. 

Willis-Bund. London : The Cymmrodorion Society (Record Series 

No. 5), 1902. 
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Strata Florida: Stephen W. Williams The Cistercian Abbey of 

Strata Florida. London : Whiting, 1889. 
Whiteford and Holywell : Thomas Pennant. History of the Parishes 

of Whiteford and Holywell. London : 1796. 
Wrexham: A. N. Palmer The History of the Town of Wrexham. 

Wrexham : Woodall, 1893. 



D.— ABCHJEOLOGY, etc. 

{See also preceding Section.) 

Arms of the Five Royal Tribes. See Pennant's Whiteford and Holywell, 
and R. Vaughan's British Antiquities Revived. 

Barton, J. A. G. The Ancient World. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood, 1875. 

Caerleon Antiquarian Association. Notes on Caldicot Castle, Octavius 
Morgan and Thos. Wakeman, 1854 ; on Ecclesiastical Remains of 
Runston, Sudbrook, Dinham, and Llan-Bedr, by the same, 1858. 
The Newport Monastery of Austin Friars, by Thos. Wakeman, 
1859. Ancient Domestic Residences in Monmouthshire, by O. 
Morgan and T. Wakeman, i860. Various Monmouthshire Castles, 
by the same, 1863, and by T. Wakeman, 1864. Penhow Castle : 
O. Morgan and T. Wakeman, 1867. In paper covers. 

Henniker, Major. Norman Tiles. London : Bell, 1794. 

Lee, John Edward. Isca Silurum : An illustrated Catalogue of the 
Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon, with 52 plates. 4to. London: 
Longmans, 1862. 

Supplement to Isca Silurum. Pages 22 and plates 

1-4. Quarto. Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Associa- 
tion, 1868. 

Nicholas, Thomas. Counties and County Families of Wales. Two 
vols. London : Longmans, 1872. 

Owen, Rev. N. British Remaiiis. London: 1777. 

Pezron, Mons. The Antiquities of Nations, more particularly the 
Celtic. (Transl. by Mr. Jones.) London: 1706. 

, The same, London : 1809. 

Roberts, Peter. The Cambrian Popular Antiquities. London: 
Williams, 1815. 

Vaughan, Robert, of Hengwrt (1592- 1666). British Antiquities Re- 
vived. Thin 4to. Bala : 1834. 

Wright, Thomas. Essays on Archaeological Subjects. Two vols. 
London : J. R. Smith, 1861. 

, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. London: 

1852. 



lo Books in the Library of the 



YoRKE, Philip, of Erthig. The Royal Tribes of Wales. Quarto. 

Wrexham : 1799. 
, , Another copy, pp. 177 et 

seq. missing. 



B.-ANCIENT WELSH LAW. 

Cyfreithjeu Hywel Dda, Seu Leges Wallicae. Wotton's Edition, large 

folio. London : 1730. 
Dyfnwal Moelmud, Laws of. See Peter Roberts, Chronicles of the 

Kings of Britain. Quarto. 
Lewis, Hubert. The Ancient Laws of Wales. London : 1889. 
Seebohm, F. The Tribal System in Wales. London : 1895. 
Warrington, W. See Appendix to his History of Wales. 



F.— WELSH TEXTS, etc. 

Aneurin. Y Gododin. London : The Cymmrodorion Society, 1888, 
Prof. Powel's edition of Thos. Stephens's translation. 

Y Gododin, with translations and annotations. By John 

Williams ab Ithel. Llandovery : Rees, 1852. 

Athravaeth Gristnogavl, Milan, 1568. Reprint. London: The Cymmro- 
dorion Society. 

Barddas. vol. i. Welsh MSS. Society, Llandovery : 1842. 

Black Book of Caermarthen ; Oxford Old Welsh Texts, 1888. Edited 
by ]. Rhys and J. G. Evans. 

Book of Llan Dav. Oxford Old Welsh Texts, 1893. Ditto. 

Welsh MSS. Society, 1840. Ditto. 

Bruts. Oxford Old Welsh Texts, 1890. 

Brut y Tywysogion, so-called. The Gwentian Chronicle of Caradoc of 
Llancarvan. Camb. Arch. Assoc, 1863. 

Dafydd ap Gwilym, Barddoniaeth. Owen Jones & William Owen 
(Pughe). London: Williams, 1789. 

, , tan olygiad Cynddelw. Liver- 
pool : Foulkes, 1873. 

, O. M. Edwards's selection. Llanuwchllyn : 1901. 

, Translations, by Judge A. J. Johnes (Maelog). 

London : 1834. 

Dares Phrygius. See "Bruts," in Oxford Old Welsh Texts. 

translation, see Peter Roberts's Chronicle. Quarto. 

Davies, Dr. John, Mallwyd. Flores Poetarum Britannicorum. Reprint. 
London : 1864. 
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Evans, Evan (leuaii Brydydd Hir). Some Specimens of the Poetry of 
the Antient British Bards. London : Dodsley, 1764. 

The same; with original texts and dissertation. 

4to. London : Dodsley, 1 764. 

The same; reprint, 8vo. Llanidloes, n d. 

GiLDAS. Prof. Hugh Williams's edition; parts I and II published. 
London : The Cymmrodorion Society (Record Series No. 3). See 
Peter Roberts's Chronicle of the Kings of Britain. 

Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, neu Flodau Godidowgrwydd Awen. O 
Gasgliad Rhys Jones ; 4to. Amwythig : Stafford Prys, 1773. 

Greal, y Seint, ed. Robert Williams, parts I, II, III. London : 1874, 
1875, 1876. 

Kyffin, Maurice. The Blesednes ol Brytaine, 1587. Reprint. Lon- 
don : The Cymmrodorion Society. 

Le Morte d* Arthur. Globe edition (Sir E. Strachey). London : 1879. 

Reprint from Caxton's edition (1485), Edited by H. 

Oskar Summer ; with Essay on Malory's Prose Style by Andrew 
Lang. London: D. Nutt. Vol. i, Text, 1889; vol. ii. Introduction, 
Glossary, 1890; vol. iii, Studies on the Sources, and Mr. Lang's 
Essay, 1891. 

Mabinogion. Oxford Old Welsh Texts, 1887. 

Meddygon Myddfai. The Physicians of Myddfai. Welsh MSS. Soc. 
Llandovery: D. J. Roderic, 1861. 

Richard OF Cirencester. Text and translation (anonymous). London : 
White, 1809. 

Roberts, Peter, M.A. The Chronicle ol the Kings of Britain, translated 
from the Welsh copy attributed to Tysilio, with notes and disser- 
tations. Quarto. London: E.Williams, 181 1. 

Ystorya de Carolo Magno, Irom the Red Book of Hergest. London : 
The Cymmrodorion Society. 



G.-CBITICISM, PHILOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, eto. 

Arnold, Matthew. On the Study of Celtic Literature. London : 1867. 
Bonaparte, Prince Lucius. Polyglot, the Parable of the Sower, in 

72 Languages and Dialects. London : Quaritch, 1857. 
Davies, Edward. Celtic Researches. London: 1804. 

Mythology of the British Druids. London: 1809. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. See Wright's Essays, vol. i. 

Herbert, Algernon. Cyclops Christianus (Stonehenge, &c.). London : 

1849. 



1 2 Books in the Library of the 

Hughes, John. Horae Britannicae. Vol. i. London: 1818. 

, Vol. ii. London: 1819. 

JoHNES, Arthur James. Philological Proofs of the Unity of the Human 

Race. London: J. R. Smith, 1846. 
Jones, Rowland, of Broom Hall, Pwllheli. The Origin of Languages 

and Nations. London: 1764. 
, The Circles ol Gomer. 

London: 1771. 
Latham, Robert Gordon. Essays. London : Williams and Norgate, 

i860. 
Llywelyn, Thomas. The Welsh Language Considered. Bound with 

his "Welsh Versions of the Bible." 
Nash, D. W. Taliesin. 
Nicholas, Thomas. The Pedigree of the English People. London : 

Longmans, 1868. 
NuTT, Alfred. Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail. London : 

Nutt, 1888. 
O'Flaherty, Roderic. The Ogygia Vindicated. Dublin: Faulkner, 

1775- 

Pike, Luke Owen. The English and their Origin. London : Long- 
mans, 1866. 

Poste, Beale. Britannic Researches. London: J. R. Smith, 1853. 

, Britannia Antiqua. London : J. R. Smith, 1857. 

, A Vindication of Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and 

British coins. London : Richards, 1862. 

Prichard, J. C. The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. Edited by 
R. G. Latham. London : Houlston and Wright, 1857. 

Rhys, John. Studies in the Arthurian Legend. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1891. 

ScHULZ, Albert. The Influence of Welsh Tradition upon the 
Literature of Germany, France, and Scandinavia. Llandovery : 
Rees, 1841. 

Stillingfleet, Edward. Origines Britannicae, or the Antiquities of 
the British Churches. Folio. London : 1685. 

Turner, Sharon. A Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient 
British Poems. London: E.Williams, 1803, 

WiLKiNS, A. S. The Origin of the English People, a Lecture. Man- 
chester: Heywood, 1871. 
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H.-CYMMRODOBIOKr TRANSACJTIOKTS, etc. 

Cymmrodorion, Transactions, Vol. i, 1822, pp. 1-202, to **end of vol. i." 

Vol. i, 1822, being pp. xvi, 1-202, to "end 

of part 1 " and p. 203, "part 11" to p. 423, 
"the end." 

Vol.ii, 1828, pp. 1-192, to "end of part III." 

Ditto, pp. xii and 1-192, do. do. 

Vol.ii, Part IV, London: 1848; pp. 193-418. 

Vol. ii, complete. 

Constitutions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion in 
London, begun in the month of September 1751, revised 1753, >7S5» 
and 1777. London : printed for the use of the Society, 1778. 
Reprint in Y Cymmrodor, vols, i and 2. 

lolo Morganwg's copy, with his notes. Presented 

by his descendants Aneurin Williams, Illtyd Williams, Penry 
Williams, Mrs. John Hedley and Mrs. J. T. Belk, May 8th, 1902. 
Y Cymmrodor. Vols, i and ii bound together. 

iii and iv „ 

V and vi „ 

vii and viii „ 

ix and x „ 

xi and xii 

xiii and xiv 



»1 
f» 

ff f* 

f» »» 

XV. 

History of the Cymmrodorion. In the double vol. i and ii of 

Y Cymmrodor. 
Transactions 1892-3, 1893-4, 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, 1898-9, 

1899-1900, 1900-1, 1901-2. 



L-EISTEDDFOD TRANSACTIONS, eta 

St. Asaph 1790. Essay on Freedom, by Gwallter Mechain. 

Carmarthen 1819. Two Essays on the subjects proposed by the Cam- 
brian Society in Dyfed, &c., &c. Carmarthen : 1822. 

Brecon 1822. Ffrwyth yr Awen,&c. (Eisteddfod Gwent 1822). Brecon : 
1823. 

Carmarthen 1823. 

Welshpool 1824. See •'Tracts, &c., Wales." 

Denbigh 1828. The Gwyneddion; The Royal Denbigh Eisteddfod 
1828, with Prize Essays and Poems. Chester: 1830. 

Beaumaris 1832. The Gwyneddion for 1832 (Beaumaris Eisteddfod). 

1839. 
Aberafan 1853. Aeron Afan ; y Cyfansoddiadau Buddugol. Car- 
marthen : 1853. 



14 Boohs in the Libran,' of the 

Rhyl 1863. Y Cyfansoddiadau Buddugol, ed. by Rhyddercli 

Rhyl ; 1864. Two copies. 
Cardiff 1883. Tranaacliong. 
Liverpool 1S84. Transactions. 
Carnarvon :886. Transactions. 
Bangor 1890. Transactions. 



K.-BIBLIOQEAPHY, HISTORY OP LITERATURE, eto. 

PRYS, R. I. (Gweirydd ap Rhys). Hanes Llenyddiaelh Gymreig 1300- J 

1650 (Eisteddfod Association i. Liverpool : Foulkes. n. d, 
Owen, Edward. A Catalogue of the Manuscripts relating lo Wales 

llie British Museum, Part I pubìishiíd. London ; The Cymmro- J 

dorion Society (Record Series No. 4), 1902, 
RowijVnds, William (Gwilym Lleyn). Cambrian Bibliography I54&- 1 

iSoo; Edited by Canon Silvan Evans Llanidloes: Pryse, iS6( 
, The same, lour parts, i; 

Stephens, Thomas. The Literature of the Kymry; second edition, 
edited by U. Silvan Evans. Life of Author by B. T. Williams. 
London : Longmans, 1876. 

WiLKiNS, Chari-ES. History of the Literature of Wales from 130010 I 
t650, Cardiff: Owen, 18S4. 



I..-ENCTCLOPÄDIAS, 8CIE1TCE, etc. 

Chambers, W. and K. Addysg i'r Bobl. Vol. i only. Pwllheli: 
Edwards, 1S51. 

Davies, Hugh, Welsh Botanology (Catalogue for Anglesey). Lon- 
don: 1S13. 

Lloyd, Nicholas. Dictionarium Historicum, Geogiaphicum, Poeticum. \ 
London; 1686. Folio. 

Phillips, E. Cambridge. The Birds of Breconshirc. Private Cîp- ] 
culation: iSSa. 

Y Gwyddionadur Cymreig : dan olygiad y Parch John Party, B; 
Ten volumes ; vol. i missing. Dinbych ; Gee, iS5ÍS-i87g. 



M. -DICTIOITARIEa 

BoxHOHN, M. Z. Originum Gallicamm Liber (including long Welsh I 
vocabulary and Welsh proverbs in Latin). Amsterdam : 1654. 

Evans, D. Silvan. English-Welsh Dictionary. Two vols. Denbigh: 
Gee, 1852 and 1858. 
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Evans, Thomas. English and Welsh Vocabulary. Merthyr: 1804. 
Bound with T. Richards* Grammar. 

, English-Welsh Dictionary. Merthyr Tydfil : 1809. 

, English and Welsh Vocabulary. Dolgelly: 1816. 

In paper, bound with Thos. Richards* Grammar and John Walters* 
Dissertation on do. 

Jones, Ellis. Welsh-English Pocket Dictionary. Carnarvon : 1840. 

Jones, Thomas. Welsh-English Dictionary. Shrewsbury : 1760. 

Lewis, Rev. Titus. Welsh-English Dictionary; 2nd edition. Car- 
marthen: 1815. 

MiNSHAEUS. Ductor in Linguas; Dictionarium Etymologicum undecim 
Linguarum (including Cambro-Britanic) ; folio. London; 1617. 

PuGHE, William Owen. Welsh-English Dictionary, with Grammar. 
In two volumes. London : 1803. 

In two volumes. Den- 
bigh : Gee, 1832. 

Richards, W. Geiriadur Llogell Cymraeg a Saesoneg. Wrexham: 
Hughes, n. d. 

, English-Welsh. Caermarthen : Evans, 1839. 

Salesbury, William. Welsh and English Dictionary. MS. copy pre- 
sented by Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 

, Facsimile black letter; 4 parts. London: Cymm- 

rodorion Society. 

Spurrell, William. Welsh-English Dictionary ; 2nd edition. Car- 
marthen : 1859. 

Thomas, J. W. (Arfonwyson). Geiriadur Cymreig a Seisonigi Car- 
narvon : 1833. 

Walters, Rev. John. English and Welsh Dictionary; third edition. 
Two vols. Denbigh : Gee, 1828. 

, The same; two vols, bound in one. 

Williams, O., and Jones, I. Y Geirlyfr Cymraeg. i vol. 4to, 1254 pp. 
Llanfair-Caereinion : 1835. 



N.— G-TtAMMARS, eta 

Ab Iolo (Taliesin Williams). Coelbren y Beirdd. Llandovery : 

Rees, 1840. 
Caledfryn (Wm. Williams). Gramadeg Cymreig. Caerdydd : 

W. Owen, 1851. 
Dafydd Morganwg. Yr Ysgol Farddol. Aberdar : 1877. 
Davies, Dr. John (of Mallwyd). Antiquse linguae Britannicse, etc., 

Rudimenta. Reprint. Oxford : Parker, 1809. 
Davies, Robert (of Nantglyn). leithadur neu Ramadeg Cymraeg: 

2nd edition. Denbigh : 1818, 



DosPARTH Edeyhn Davod Aur, or Ihe Ancient Welsh Gramm 

Edited by Williams ab [thel for the Welsh MSS. Society. 

dovery : Rees, 1856. 
Evans, D. Silvan. Llythyraelh yr laith Gymraeg. Caerfyrddinn 

Spurrel), 1861. 
EVAKS, Samuel. Y Gomerydd. Caerdydd : 1854. 
Gambold. William. Welsh Grammar. Bala: 1S43. 

Do., do. London: 1856. 

lOLo MoRGANWC, Cyfrinach y Beirdd, Swansea : iS2g. 

JoMES, Isaac. Gramadeg Cymreig. Aberystwyth; E. Williams, 1841. 1 

Jones, William. Cynlefigion y Gymraeg. Diiibych : Gee, 1826. 

PuGHE, William Owen. See Ins Diclinnary. 

Phillips, T. Lloyd. English-Welsh Handbook. Denbigh: Gee, \%ÿk 

PRYS, R, J. English Grammar in Welsh ; Dinbych : Gee, 1849. 

Richards, Thos. Welsh Grammar, in paper covers, willi Thos. Evans'v] 

Vocabulary and j. Walters's Dissert a lion. Dolgelley : 1816. 

Do,, do. Merthyr: 1B04. 

Rowland, Thos. Welsh Grammar. London : 1857, 
Spurrell, William. Welsh Grammar. Carmarthen: 1853. 
Tegai (Hugh Hughes). Gramadeg Cymraeg. Caernarvon : 

Humphreys. 
Walters, Rev. Johs. Dissertation on the Welsh Language, in and 

vol. of his E.-W. Dictionary. 
..., , bouTid with Thos. Evans's 

E.-W. Vocabulary and Thos. Richards' Grammar. Dolgelly : iSi&'b 



O.- WELSH LIFE àSfD COITDITIOirS, eto. 

Agricultural Reports: — Wales. Quarto. London: Smeelon, 1794. 
Awyriad Anneddau. Caerfyddin : 1852. 

Beale. Traits and Stories of the Welsh Peasantry. London : 1849. 
Charily School, Welsh. Welch Piety, 1737-1753; do-. '737-'76": io^l 

1752-60 (reports). See Cymmrodorion Constitutions, 1778; Rules,l 

and Orders 1848 ("Tracts, &c.. Wales.") 
CuFFE, Ckas. Fredk. Notes and Recollections of an Angler (ia \ 

Wales). London : i860. 
Edwards, S. A. Coginiaelh a Threfniadaeth Deuluaidd. Dinbych :, 

1889. 
Hall, Sir Benjamin. The Church in Wales, v. "Tracts, Ŵc., 

Wales." 
Hansard, Geo. Agar. Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales. LondanJ 

1834. 
Jeremy, Walter D. Dr. Williams's Trust Fund. London: Williamil 

andNorgate, 1885. 
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Jones, William. Character of the Welsh as a Nation. (Liverpool 

Eisteddfod Prize Essay 1840, English and Welsh.) London : 

Simpkin and Marshall, 1841. 
Land Commission, Welsh. Mr. Lleufer Thomas's Abstract. 
Medwin, Capt. Thomas. The Angler in Wales. 2 vols. London : 

Bentley, 1834. 
Morgan, Rev. R. W. Controversy with the Bishop of St. Asaph, 1853. 

See "Tracts. &c., Wales." 

, Scheme for Church Reconstruction in Wales. 

See " Tracts, &c., Wales." 

, The Church and its Episcopal Corruptions in Wales. 

London : Pamphlet, n. d. 
Motley, James. Tales of the Cymry. London : Longmans, 1848. 
Phillips, Sir Thomas. Wales in Relation to Education. London: 

Parker, 1849. 
Richard, Henry. Letters on the Principality of Wales. London : n. d. 
Short, Thomas Vowler. (Bp. of St. Asaph). Charge to his Clergy, 

July 1853. (Paper.) Holywell : n.d. 
Sinclair, Catherine. Hill and Valley, or Wales and the Welsh. 

Edinburgh : 1839. 
University College Calendars : — 

Aberystwyth 1891-2. 

Bangor 1890^1, 1891-2, 1892-3, 1897-8, 1901-2. 
University College of Wales (Aberystwyth). Report, Lists of Sub- 
scribers and Accounts 1 863-1 891. 

Copiesof Minutes, 1874-1 889. 

Vale of Glamorgan, The. Scenes and Tales among the Welsh. 

London : Saunders and Otley, 1839. 
Welch Piety. See Charity School supra. 

WiLKiNs, Charles. Tales and Sketches of Wales. Quarto. Cardiff: 

Owen, 1879. 

, Wales, Past and Present. Quarto. Merthyr: 

Southey, 1870. 
Williams, Willlam. Welsh Calvinistic Methodism. London : Nisbet, 

1872. 

P.— FOLK-LOBE» eto. 

Black, Wm. Geo. Folk Medicine. London : Folk-Lore Society, 1883. 
Campbell, Lord Archibald. Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. 
London : D. Nutt. 
Vol. ii. Folk and Hero Tales of Argyllshire, by D. M'Innes and 
Alfred Nutt. 1890. 
iii. Do. do. Jas. Macdougall and Alfred Nutt. 1891. 

iv. The Fians. J. G. Campbell and Alfred Nutt. 1891. 
Hartland, £. S. County Folk-Lore, Gloucestershire. F.-L. See. 1892. 

b 
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Q.-WELiSH POBTBT, eto. 

Alun (Rev. J. Blackwell). Ceiniun Alun, edilcd by G. Edwards (Gu^ 

Padarn). Rliulhyn: Clarke, 1851. 
BowEN, Mrs. YsIradfBn, a descrijilive poem. London: 1839. 
Bryan, Robert. Odlau Can. Llanuwchllyri t 1901. 
BuLMER, John, lìcaulies of Ihe Vicar of Llandovery. -laA editia 

Liindfmt [830. 
BuLWER Lytton, Sir E. King Arthur. London : Colburn, 1847. 
Caledfbyn (William Williams). Awdl ar Ddrylliad yr AgL-rddlong 

Kothsay Castle. Caerynarfun : J. T. Jones. 1835. Bound with 

Parry's "Y Greadigaeth." 

, Drych Barddonol. Carnarvon: 1839. 

Cefn Ccx:h MS., edited by Rev, J. Fisher. Liverpool : 1899. 
CtiBioG (J. CeirÌDg HngliesJ. Cancnon, vol. i (Oriau'r Hwyr, Oriau'r 
Bore, Cant o Ganeuon. Wrexham : Hughes, n. d. 

Dill», vol. ii {Y Bardd ar Cerddor, Oriau EreiH, 1 

Oriau'r Haf). Do., do. 

, Oriau'r Hwyr, Wrexliam; Hughes, n. d. 

O. M. Edwards's selection. Llanuwchllyn : 190 

Chuhchvard, Thomas. The Worthines uf Wales: a Poem 

print of the 15S7 edition. London: Evans, 1776. 
Clynog. Gweithiau Barddonol. Blaenau Ffestiniog: Jones 

Evans, 1874. 
Dafydd DotJ o Eryri (Dalydd Thomas). Corph y Gaingc. 

gellau:i8.o. 
Dafydd loNAWR. Cyw^dd y Drindod. Caerfyrddin: Brigstocke, 18341] 

, Gwailh. Doigellau: R. O. Rees, 1851. 

Joseph. Dolgellau: 1809. 

Daniel Ddu (Daniel Evans). Gwinllan y Bardd. First edition. I 

dovery: 1831. 
Davies, Robert, of Nanlglyn. Diliau Barddas. Denbigh : 1827. 
Dewi Wys. Blodau Arfon. Caerlleon : 1842. 
Dewi Wyn o Essyllt. Ceinion Essyllt. Cardiff: 1874. 
Eben Fardd (Ebenezer Thomas). Cyff Beuno (Clynnog Churcb).J 
Treinadog : 1S53. 

Do. do. do. do. 1863. 

I Gweithiau Barddonol. n. d. 

.., Caniadau. Bound with Parry's "Y Greadigaeth," 

"Salmau a Hymnau," Roger Edwards ac E.F. j 

Dinbych : Gee, 1858. 
Edwards, Roger. Do. do. do. do. 

Caneuon. Wyddgrug : Hugh Jones, 1855. 

Elfynydd. Poem on English Sympathy with Wales (LlangoUea'J 

Eisteddfod 1858). In "Tracts, ÍEc., Wales." 
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Evan, Edward, o Aberdar. Afalau'r Awen. Merthyr Tydfil : 

Price, 1837. 
Evans, William. Caesar Borgia : a Poem. Second edition. London. 

Printed for the Author, 1890. 
Gethin (O. Gethin Jones). Gweithiau. Llanrwst : 1884. 
GoRONWY Owen. Life and Poetical Works, edited by Rev. Robert 

Jones. Two vols. London : Longmans, 1876. 

, Do. do. First half volume, two copies; second 

half, one copy. 

, Do. do. First half of second vol., one copy. 

, O. M. Edwards' edition. 2 vols. Llanuwchllyn : 

1902. 
GwALLTER Mechain (Rev. Walter Davies). Gweithiau. Cyfr. I, Welsh. 

Carmarthen : Spurrell, 1858. 

, Do. Cyfr. IL Do., do., 1858. 

, Cyfr. Ill, English. Do., do., 1858. 

GwiLYM HiRAETHOG (Rev. William Rees). Cywydd ar Fuddugoliaeth 

Trafalgar, &c. Llanrwst : John Jones, 1827. 
, Emmanuel. Two vols. Dinbych: Gee, 

1861-1867. 
Hughes, Jonathan. Bardd a Byrddau (Carolau a Cherddi a Chjrwydd- 

au). Amwythig: 1778. 
Iago ab Dewi (James Davies). Myfyrdodau Barddonol. Aberdar : 

1858. 
Iago Emlyn. Gweithiau Barddonol. Llanelli : 1863. 
Ioan ab Hywel (John Howell). Blodau Dyfed. Carmarthen: 1821. 
Ieuan Glan Geirionydd. Cyfansoddiadau. Rhuthyn : n. d. 
loLO GocH. Gweithiau. Edited by Chas. Ashton. London : The 

Cymmrodorion Society, 1896. 
Ionoron Glan Dwyryd. Caniadau. (Rowland Walter). Utica, N.Y., 

U.S.A. : Griffiths, 1872. 
loRWERTH Hebog (Edward Jones:. Awdl Dafydd. Llanfyllin : i860. 
IsLWYN (William Thomas). Gwaith Barddonol. Edited by O. M. 

Edwards. Wrexham : 1897. 
Jones, Rice. Gwaith Prydyddawl. DolgcUeu: 1818. 
Lewis Glyn Cothi. Gwaith. Two vols. Oxford, for the Cymmro- 
dorion : 1837. 
Llwyd, Richard, of Chester. Poems. Chester : 1804. 
MoRUS, Huw. Gwaith. Vol. ii. 
O. M. Edwards's edition, vol. i. Llanuwchllyn: 

1902. 
Morris, Sir Lewis. The Epic ot Hades, 4th edition. 1878. 

, Songs of Two Worlds. 1878. 

, The Ode of Life. 1880. 

Morris, Sir Lewis. Gwen. 1879. 

Owen, Ellis. Cell Meudwy. Tremadog: R. L Jones, 1877. 



30 Boots ill /lie Lilirary of the 

Parry, R. Awdl ar y Greadjgaell). Llanymddyfri : 1850. 
Pigion englynion. Firsl Series. Liverpool : 1882. 

Second Series. Liverpool : 188a. 

Prichard, Vicar Rhys. Cnnwyll y Cymru, edited by Rice Rees. 
edilion. Llandovery : Rees, 1858. 

, ÄÍ John Bulmer. above. 

Rhymes. Welsh and others. See Wright's Essays, vol. ii. 
SouTHEY, Robert. " Madoc," and edition. Two vols. London : 

Du. LoTidon: Vizetelly, 1853. 

Talhaiarn. Works complete in three volumes. London : Williai 

1855. London : Piper, 1862 ; and Llanrwst : Roberts, 1869, 
Tegid. Gwailli Barddonol, Llanyroddyfri : Rees, 1859. 
Tennyson. Works. London : Kegan Paul, 1878. 
Williams, Rev. Rowland. Lays from the Cimbric Lyre, by Goram 

Camlan. Loodun and Llandovery : 1846. 
WllXIAMS, Taliessin (Ab lolo). The Doom of Colyn Dolphyn, 

don : 1837. 
, in Coelbren y Beirdd. 



B.-íitrsic. 

Haydn, Joseph, etc. Welsh Airs. Tiiomson's Edition. Edinburgh-n 

1S09. Folio. Violin and 'Cello parts missing. 
Hughes, Jonathan. See his Bardd a Byrddau, Section Q. 
Idris Vychan (J. Jones). Hanes ac Henaliaeih canu gyda'r Taniii 

London: Cyramrodorion Society, 1885. 
MvFYR Morgan wc. HynaSaeih y Delyn. In "Tracts, etc., Wales." 
Owen, JOHK (Owain Alaw). Gems of Welsh Melody. Wrexham: 
Owen, William. Y Cerddor Cenedlaelhnl. Noa. 7-13, 14. Caroarv 

, V Perl Cerddorol. Part I. Carnarvon: 1852. 

Parry, John (Bardd Alaw), The Welsh Harper. 2 vols. 1848. 
Richards, Brinley. Songs of Wales. London and New York si 

BuoseyÄCo., 1873. 
Stephens, E., and Jones, J. D. Llyfr Tonau ac Emynau ; ac Ail Lyi 

T. acE. 1868 and 1879. 
Thomas, John [Pencerdd Gwalia) and CHARLES PtiRDAY. Songs 

Wales. 8vo. London: Cramer, 1874. 

Welsh Melodies, vols, ii, iii and iv. i86a. 

, Llywelyn : A Cantata. 1864. 

WitXIAHs, Miss Jane (Aberpegwm). Ancient National Songs oC^ 

Gwent and Morganwg. Llandovery : 1844. 
Williams, Owen, o Fon. Urenhinol Ganiadau Sion, iicn Gynghar 

Newydd Gymraeg, yii ddau lyfr. Bound in one ; n. d. 
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S.-BIBLE, PSALMS, THEOLOGY, eto. 

Allvvydd neu Agoriad Paradwys i'r Cymro, gan I. H. Lucyk (Liege) : 

1670. 
Apocrypha. See Common Prayer. 

Bible. Bible Society's Welsh Editions ; various. Five copies. 
S. P. C. K. Two copies. 

Mr. Joseph Edwards's Family Bible, 1709. Much worn. 
Y Bibl Cyssegr-Lan. Caergrawnt, Bentham, 1746. With 
Apocrypha, Common Prayer, and Prys's Welsh Psalms. 
Caergrawnt : 1746. 
Another large Welsh Bible, n. d. 
English Bibles. Six various. 
Hebrew Bible. 

See Llewelyn Thomas. 

BiNNEY, Thomas. Gwneud y Goreu oV Ddau Fyd Ctranslation). 

Dinbych : Gee, 1855. 
Briscoe, Rev. Thomas. New Translation of Isaiah into Welsh. 
Holywell : 1853. 

, Llyfr y Patriarch Job. Holywell : 1854. 

, New Translation of the Proverbs and Psalms into 

Welsh. London and Holywell : 1855. 
Brutus (David Owen). Allwedd y Cyssegr, neu Eglurhâd byr 
ar yr Ysgrythyrau Sanctaidd. Llandovery : D. R. and W. Rees, 

1835. 
BuNYAN, John. Taith y Pererin. Dinbych : Gee, 1854. 

, Y Rhyfel Ysbrydol. Carmarthen : 1812. 

Butler's Analogy. Transl. by Rev. John Hughes. Dinbych : Gee, 

1859. 

Common Prayer. Cambridge 1746, Bentham, bound with Bible and 

Apocrypha and Prys's Psalms. Much worn. 

Welsh, 4tü. Shrewsbury: Durston (before 1755, 

lacks the last leaf ot Calendar). 

Welsh. London: 1709. 

Welsh. Wrexham : 1798. 

Various copies. 

Davies, J E., Hyde Park, Pa., U.S.A. Crefyddau y Byd Cristionogaidd, 

etc. Scranton, U.S.A. : Crandall. 

Davies, T. Witton. Magic, Divination, and Demonology. London: 

1898. 

, — » Ysgrythyrau yr Hen Destament. Gwrecsam: 1900. 

Dyer, William. Cyfoeth i'r Cymru : 1714. 

Einioes Dyn (o y Saesoneg). London : Williams, 1821. 
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Evans, Christmas. Alegoriau. Liverpool : Foulkes, 1864. 
GiSBORNE, Thomas. Eglur Olygiad o'r Grefydd Gristionogol. Wrex- 
ham: 1801. 
Harris. Joseph (Gomer). Gvveithiau. 

HoLL Ddled=swydd Dyn. Transl. John Langford. London : 1672. 
Hughes, Parch. John, LerpwI. Y Profiedydd Ysgrythyrol. 

Gwrecsam : Hughes, 1871. 
loLO MoKGANWG. Salmau. 2 vols. Merthyr Tydfil : James, 1827. 
loRTHRYN GwYNEDD (Robt. D. Thomas). Colofn y Gwirionedd. 

Utica, N.Y. : 1869. 
Jenkins, John. Gwelediad y Palas Arian. 
Jones, Griffith, of Llandowror. Crynodeb y Salmau Canu, second 

edition. London: 1774. 
, Hyfforddiad i Wybodaeth iachusol Egwyddorion a 

Dyledswyddau Crefydd. London : 1743. 
Jones, John : Isaiah. 
Jones, Archdeacon John. Natur a Chyneddfau Gweddi. Second 

edition. Holywell : 1814. 
Jones, Owen. Mynegair Ysgrythyrol. Dinbych : Gee, i860. 
Jones, Rhys Gwesyn. Esboniwr y Dadguddiad. Utica, N.Y. : 1867. 
Jones, Thomas Cambria. Sermons in Sonnets. See 'Tracts &c., 

Wales". 
Jones, W. E. (Cawrdaf). Y Bardd. Caermarthen : 1830. 
Kettlewell, John. Y Credadyn Bucheddol (transl. Rhisiart ap 

Robert). Lond«)n*: 1768. 
Lampau y Demi. 30 o Hregethau. Caernarfon : 1859. 

, Ail gyfres. Caernarfon: i860. 

Llewelyn, Mrs. P. Hymns translated from the Welsh. London: 

1850. 
Llewelyn, Thomas. Welsh Versions of the Bible. London : Burke, 

1768-9. 
Marsden. Thomas. Prc^ethau. Llanymddyfri : Rees, 1838. 
Mason, John. Hunan-adnabyddiaeth (transl. Josiah Rees). Caer- 

fyrddin : 1771. 
Meredith. Evan Powell. The Prophet of Nazareth. London: 1864. 
Morgan, D. Esboniad ar y Datguddiad. Dolgellau: 1841. 
New Testament. Welsh and English. Bible Soc. two, S.P.C.K. two. 

Do. do. R. Jones, Llangollen : 1853, 

with notes. 
English, Bible Soc, and Revised Version. 
Griesbach's Text, transl. by Saml. Sharpe. London : 
1856. 
New Testament. Greek. Oxford: 1847. 

Hebrew. 
Italian. 
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Owen, Henry. The Modes of Quotation of the Evangelical Writers 

explained and vindicated. (Paper.) London: J. Nichols, 1789. 
Peter, D. Hancs Crefydd yn Nghymru. Caerfyrddin : J. Evans, 

1816. 
Phillips, T. Llyfr y Jubili (Bible Society). London : Bagster, 1854. 
Prichard, R. DifTyniad Bedydd Babanod. Pittsburgh: Office of 

Methodist F. Church, 1843. 
Prys, Archdeacon. Y Salmau Can. Edited by Clwydfardd. Liver- 
pool: Foulkes, 1889. 

, 5<f^ Bible. 

Psallwyr, Y. Neu Psalmau Dafydd, etc (imperfect, pp. 1-196). 

Carmarthen : 1814. 
Richards, G. H. Patrwn y Gwir Gristion. Carmarthen : 1833. 
Roberts, Samuel. Pregethau, etc. Utica, N.Y. : 1864. 
Salmau a Hymnau. Gan Roger Edwards ac Eben Fardd. Dinbych : 

Gee, 1858. 
Scot, John, D.D. Y Fuchedd Gris'nogol (transl. Joshua Thomas). 

London: 1752. 
Traethawd ar yr Olyniaeth Apostolaidd. London : 1851. 
Williams, Rev. John. The Pelagian Heresy. Carmarthen: 1808. 
Williams, Morris (Nicander). Y Flwyddyn Eglwysig. Bala: 1843. 
Williams, Rowland. A Sermon at St. Asaph's. London : Sherwood, 

1847. 



L-G-ENERAL LrTEBATUBE, eto. 

Brutus (Rev. David Owen). "'Styrau Quick Iscariot ym mherson 

Robin Ddu yr ail." In "Tracts, &c.. Wales". 
Davies, Walter (Gwallter Mechain). Rhyddid, Traethawd, &c Lon- 
don : 1791. See Eisteddfod Transactions. See also his "Gweitbiau" 

under Modern Poetry. 
Foulkes, Isaac (Llyfrbryf)* Rheinallt ab Gruffydd. Liverpool: 

1874. 
Isaac, David Lloyd. Siluriana : 1859. 
Llwyd, Morgan. Llyfr y Tri Aderyn. 1752. 

, Gweitbiau; Thomas £. Ellis's Edition, 1899. 

Pamphlets. One vol. 

Price, Rev. Thobcas (Camhuanawc). Literary Remains. Two vols. 

Llandovery : Rees, 1854. 
Rees, Rev. Willlah (Gwilym Hiraetbog). Cyfrinach yr Aelwyd. 

Liverpool: 1878. 
, Rhydd-weitbiau. Two 

vols, in one. Liverpool : Foulkes, 1872. 
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Williams, Archdeacon John. Claudia and Pudcns. Llandover 

tS48. 

, Essays. London : J. R. Smilh, i8; 

Gomer, in a parts. 3 volumes. Londo 

i8h. 

, Homerus, part I, London; Murray, 1S4 

, , Sennons on " Christian Patriotism," ai 

"Nineveh, an Example and a Warning." In "Tracts, fitc, Wales 



Cwsg. Caerfyrddin 

J. Morris Joi 



U.-PBmODlCALS, etc. 



and ii. 1846 and 1847; vols, v at 
; January 1S64. 

). Unbound. Llanelly: 1859-1860 
i and iv in one i86oiSfi 



Afchoologia Cambrensis. Vols 
viii, third Series, 1S59 and 1! 
Beiriiiad, Y. Vols, iv-vi (parts 1 
BrythoD, Y. Vols, i 1858, ü 1859, I 
ivand vinone tS6i-iS63. 

Numbers, June 35, Oct. i. 1858, and Nov. 1858. 

Byegones. 1S78-1879, 18S0-1SS1, July to Sept. 1883, July lo Sept. 18S 
Oct. 1SS4 to June 1885, April to June 1886, Oct. 1886 to June 18S 
Unbound. 

Index to, for vols i-vii, 1870-1885. 

Cambrian, The (U.S.A.) July 1K83, March and Aug.-Dec. iSS4,JaD.-Ju 
and Oet.-Dec. 1885, Jan., Feb.. Oct. i886, Jan., Feb. 1887, Aug.-0( 
and Dee. 1889, Feb. and June-Sept. 1890, Jan. and July-Nov. i8g 
May-Ocl. 1892, July andAug. 1893, June and July 1897. Unbound 
Cambrian Journal. Published under the auspices of the Carobrii 
Institute. 

Volumes i and ii, 1854 aad 1855, bound in on 

London : Longmans. 
Volumes ìiì and iv, 1856 and 1857, bound in on 

London : I-ongmans. 
Volumes for 1858 and 1859, bound in one. Tenb; 

Mason ; and London : J. R. Smith. 
Volumes for iSËo and 1861, bound in one. Do. d 
Cambrian Quarterly Magazine and Celtic Repository, Vols, i 18a 

ii 1830, iii 183.. 
Cambrian Register for 1795 and for 1796. 
Cambro-Briton. Volumes i, ii, and iii, for 1830, iS2i,and 1833. 
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Cylchgrawn, Y. Cyf. i. Abertawy; 1862. 

Cymmrodorion. See Section H. 

Cymro, Y. For 1830. 

Drysorfa, Y. Vol. v, for 1835. 

Dysgedydd, Y. Jan. 1853, May 1853, Jan.-Dec. 1855, Jan.-June 1856, 

Aug.-Dec. 1856. Unbound. 
Folk-Lore Journal. Jan., Feb., May, July-Nov., 1883; Jan., 1884; Jan.- 
Dec, 1886. Unbound. 
Gwladgarwr, Y. Jan. 1833 to Dec, 1834 (vols, i and ii), bound in one. 
Caerleon. 

Vols, iii, iv, and v., for 1835, 1836, and 1837, bound in 
one. 
„ vi, vii, viii, and part of vol. ix, from Jan. to Dec. 
1841, bound in one. 
Gwyliedydd, Y. Volumes 1-14. Bala : Saunderson. 1 823-1 837. 

1-5. 1823-1827. 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeological Association of Ireland. 
April 1883 (No. 54, fourth series). Oct. 1883— Jan. 1885 (Nos. 

56-61). 
Jan. 1886 to Jan. 1890 (Nos. 65-69, 69a, 70-81). 
Second quarter 1890 (No. 2, vol. i, fifth series). Unbound. 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. Nos. 29 and 31-39. 

Truro : 1884-1893. 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Vol. i, No. 1, 1890; Nos. 3-8, 1890» 1891. 
Vol. ii, parts I-IV, 1892. 
Vol. iii, part III, 1893. 
Vol. iv, part I, 1894. 
Seren Gomer. March-April, July, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1829. Bound with 

" Y Cymro " above. 
Traethodydd, Y. First Series. Vol. i 1845, vii 1851, viii 1852, ix 1853, 
X 1854, bound. Unbound, vols, viii and ix. 

Second Series. Bound, vols, i 1855, ii 1856, and iii 1857. Un- 
bound, vols, iii 1857, iv 1858, V 1859 (last part missing), vi 
i860, Jan.-April 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
1875, January 1885. 
Wawr, Y. Vol. i. Cardiff: 1850-1851. 
The Welsh Review. Part I, Nov. 1891 (8 copies). 



v.— MISCEIiLANEOXJB. 

Brittany : Taylor, Tom. Ballads and Songs of Brittany. 

Vertot, Abbe de. Establishment of the Bretons among the 
Gauls. Transl. by John Henley. Two vols. London : 
1722. 
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Cornish. "Gwreansan Bya" {"The Creation of the World"). Editei 

by Whitley Stokes. London: 1864. 
Davies, John. The Bhagavad Gita. London : Trubner, 18S2. 

Hindu Philosophy. London: Trubner, 18S1. 

Dick, Thomas. Yr Anianydd Crislionogol (transl. by Thos. Levi] 

Merthyr Tydfil : Reea Lewis, i86a 
Ireland. The Book ot Rights. Translation and Notes by Johi 
O'Donovan. Dublin : Celtic Society, 1847. 

Irish and English Book of Common Prayer. London: 1712. 

Leech's Cambrensis Eversus (Refutation of Giraldu 

Cambrensis' Irish Works), edited by Rev. Mr. Kell] 

3 vols. Dublin : Celtic Society, 1848. 

JOSEPHUS. Holl Waith Plavius Josephus. 2 vols., 4to. Dolgellau 

R. Jones, i8ig. 
Layard, a. H. Ninifeh. Ltanymddyfri : 1852, 
Levi, Thomas. Bywyd Dr. Livingstone. Merlhyr Tydfil : Rees Lewi: 

n.d. (1874)- 
Place-Names: James, J. (lago Emiyn). Essay on Celtic Nom end atun 
especially place-names in Wales (Carmarthen Eisteddfod Prizi 
1867). Bristol : Jefferies, 1869. 
Scotland: Davis, Edward. The Claims of Ossian. Quarto. Swansea 
1825. 
LocAN, James. The Scottish Gael {ed. Rev. Alex. Stewart 

Inverness : 1876, 
See Ayloffe and Lord Archibald Campbell. 
Victoria, H.M. Queen. Dalenau o ddyddlyfr ein bywyd yn 3 
Ucheldiroedd o 1848 hyd 1861. Cyt. gan Idiysyn. Caerfyrddio 
Morgan and Davies, 1868. 
Williams, Eliezer. Works. London: Cradock, 1840. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 

No. I. 
THE DESCEIPTION OP FENBBOEBHIBE (1603), 

By George Owen, ot Henllys, Lord of Kernes. Edited, with Notes 
and an Appendix, by Henry Owen, D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.S.A. 
1892. Vol. I, being Parts I and II ol Owen's Pembrokeshire. 
Price 2is. 

No. II. 

THE COUBT BOLLS OP THE LOBDSHIP OP 

BUTHIN', or Dyflfrjni-Clwyd, of the Beign of 

King Edward I (1294-5). 

Edited, with Notes and Translation, by Richard Arthur Roberts, 
of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Price 21J., to members 
of the Society 10^. 6ä. 

No. III. 

GILDAE DE EXCIDIO BBITANiaAE, 

Pragmenta, Liber de Faenitentia» aooedit et 

Lorioa G-ildae. 

(Gildas : the Ruin of Britain, Fragments Irom Lost Letters, the 
Penitential, together with the Lorica of Gildas.) Edited 
by Hugh Williams, M.A., Professor of Church History 
at the Theological College, Bala. In 5 parts. Parts I and II 
issued. Price 21s.; to members of the bociety, lOi. 6ä. 

No. IV. 
A CATALOGUE OP MSS. BELATING TO WALES IN 

THE BBITISH MUSEUM. 

Compiled and Edited by Edward Owen, of Gray's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. In 3 Parts. Part I issued, containing list of MSS. from 
the following collections— the Cottonian, L^nsdowne, Royal, 
Hargrave, Burney, Arundel, and Church Briefs. Price 21J. 

No. V. 

THE BLACK BOOK OP ST. DAVIiyS. 

An Extent of the Lands and Rents of the Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE COUNCIL OF THE 

Honottratib ^ûtutç of d^vxtntuhumn. 

For the Year ending November Qth, 190S, 

Presented to the Annual Meeting, held at the Societt*r 
Rooms, on Thursday, the 19th day of November, 1908. 



The Council, in submitting their Annual Beport to the 
meeting, congratulate the members on the completion of 
the third decade of the Society's existence since its re- 
establishment in 1873. During that period it may claim 
in some measure to hare carried out the main objects for 
which it was revived: it has brought Welshmen of all 
parties and creeds into closer contact, it has enabled them 
to unite their efforts for the advancement of the welfare 
of their country, and it has borne a fair share in the 
improvement of Education, and in the encouragement of 
Literature, Science, and Art as connected with Wales. 
For the purpose of carrying on its work stiU more 
effectively, the Council appeal for the more active and 
personal support of each individual member. 

During the past year thirty-four new members were 
added to the ranks of the Society. It has suffered severely 
through the removal by death of a comparatively large num- 
ber of its oldest and most faithful supporters, including 

h 
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also two of it« honorary meinbers. Professor B. B. CoweU, 
of Cambridge, in earlier years took an active part in the 
Society's discussions and contributed to its journal, and to 
the end maintained his interest in its work. The death of 
the Bev. Canon Silvan Evans, the other honorary member 
to whom we refer, was a severe, if not an irreparable, loss 
to Welsh learning. It was the intention of the Society, 
through some of the members of its Council, to further the 
publication of the remaining volumes of Silvan Blvans' gfreat 
Welsh Dictionary^ and certain arrangements had been 
made with his publisher to that effect, with the result that 
another section of the Dictionary is now ready for publi- 
cation. Bis death, however, has made other arranp^ 
ments necessary, and at the present moment the Council 
rejoice in the hope that the work may eventually be 
accomplished through the medium of the Guild of 
Graduates of the University of Wales. The death of the 
Very Eev. Dean Howell, of St. David's, deprived the Society 
of one of its oldest members, and the Principality of an 
ardent patriot, an eloquent divine, and a popular Church- 
man. More recently the Society had to deplore the loss of 
the Very Rev. Dean Pryce, of Bangor, whose contributions 
to Welsh Literature are known to most of the members. 
The obituary list includes, amongst others, Archdeacon 
Lewis, of St. David's ; Captain Lloyd Philipps, of Peniy- 
parc ; Dr. James Phillips, of Cardigan, and Mr. William 
Thomas, of Brynawel, Aberdare. 

In the course of the past year the following meetings 
have been held in London : 

1902. 
November 20.— Annual Meeting of the Membebs. Chairman : Mr. 

J. W. Willis-Bund. 
December 16. — Paper on " The Decay of Tribalism in North Walea," 

by Mr. Edward Arthur Lewis. Chairman : Mr. Frederic 

Seebohm, LL.D. 
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\90S. 
February 24. — Paper on *'The Rules and Metres of Welsh Poetry/* 

by the Rev. II. Elvet Lewis. Chairman : Mr. Frank Edwards, 

M.P. 
March 12. — Annual Dinner, Lord Tredegar in the Chair, and Sir 

John Williams, Bai-t., as Guest of the Society. 
May 26. — Paper on " Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times," by 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Chairman : Colonel E. Pryce- 

Jones, M.P. 
July 6. — Annual Conversazione, held by permission of the Master 

and Wardens at the Clothworkers' Hall, Throgmorton Avenue. 

In Llanelly, in the Cymmrodorion Section of the 
National Eisteddfod, meetings were held : — 

On Monday evening, August 3rd, 1903, at 7.30 p.m., at the Town Hall, 
Llanelly, when addresses (followed by a discussion) were 
delivered on the subject of "National Museums for Wales,'* 
by Mr. D. Brynmôr Jones, K.C., M.P. ; Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, 
M.P., and Principal T. F. Roberts, M.A. Chairman : Mr. 
W. Wilkins, J. P., Chairman of the Llanelly Borough Council. 

On Wednesday, August 5th, at 9 a.m., at the Town Hall, when 
the same subject was further discussed. Chairman : Sir John 
Williams, Bart. 

As the result of the discussion a Besolution was passed 
unanimously asking the Welsh Parliamentary Committee, 
before they finally committed themselves to any paHicular 
scheme for a National Museum or Museums for Wales, to 
convene a thoroughly representative meeting of Welsh 
authorities to further discuss the matter, it being apparent 
from the discussion that there existed considerable differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the nature and the scope 
of the Institutions required for Museum purposes. The 
Council are glad to record the success of the meetings 
held at Llanelly, and have tendered their thanks to Mr. 
Wilkins, Chairman of the Borough Council ; Sir John 
Williams, Bart., who presided in place of Sir Lewis Morris, 
and to Mr. Brjnmôr Jones, M.P., and Principal Roberts, 
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who attended at Llanellj to read papers on the subjecf 
under discussion. 

During the year the following Publications have beeu 
issued to the members : — 

r Cymmrodory Vol. XVI, containing, "A Welsh Insurrection^ (the 
story of Rhys ap Griffith), by W. Llewelyn Williams, B.C.L. 
Oxon. ; **01<1 County Families of Dyfed" II (the Wogans of 
Merion and Somersetshire — with Pedigree), by Francis 
Green; ''The Holy GraiP": a Discrimination of the Native 
and Foreign Elements of the Legend ; and Meviewe of 
"Eisteddfod Genedlaethol Bangor": *»Y Farddonaeth aM 
Beimiadaeth," by R. A. Griffith {Elphin) ; Henry Owen's 
'*01d Pembroke Families in the Ancient County Palatine of 
Pembroke," by J. II. Davies, M.A. ; and J. £. Morris* 
''Welsh Wars of Edward I," by Hubert Hall, F.S.A. : and 
Correspondence, relating to "The Two Hugh Owens," con- 
tributed by H. R. Hughes, of Kinmel, and W. Pricbard 
Williams. 

The Transacttons for the Session 1901-02, containing Papers on 
"The Re-naming of Welshmen," by T. E. Morris, Lli.M.; 
"The Romance of Welsh Education," by T. Marchant 
Williams, Stipendiary Magistrate ; "Welsh Catholics on the 
Continent," by W. Llewelyn Williams, B.CL.Oxon., with 
Appendices and Facsimiles ; a List of Books in the Society's 
Library, «catalogued by Dr. Alfred Daniell, M.A. ; and the 
Report of the Council and Financial Statement for the 
year 1901-02. 

Part II of A Catalogue of the MSS. relating to Wales in the British 
Museum^ compiled and edited by Edward Owen, of Gray's 
Inn, Barristor-at-Law, a volume of nearly 600 pp. dealing 
with the Harleian Collection. 

The third part of the Catalogue^ which is already in 
preparation, will consist of the Deeds, Charters, and 
Bolls relating to Wales preserved at the British Museum. 
These, with the exception of the Charters, etc., relating to 
the County of Glamorgan, have been left altogether unused 
for the general and local history of the Principality. 
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The Rev. Professor Hugh Williams has also in pre- 
paration the final part of his Edition of Gildas. 

In regard to the Record Series, the Council desire 
again to call the attention of the members to the great 
expense attaching to the printing and production of these 
most important additions to the Society's publications, 
and to appeal to members for donations to the separate 
Special Fund, out of which this expense is defrayed. The 
Trustees of the Fund are Sir Wm. Thomas Lewis, Bart., 
Dr. Henry Owen, and Sir John Williams, Bart. 

The Trannactions for the year closing are in hand and 
will be issued early in 1904. The volume contains Mr. 
Edward Lewis' paper on " The Decay of Tribalism in 
North Wales," with important appendices ; the Rev. 
H. Elvet Lewis' paper on ^'The Rules and Metres of 
Welsh Poetry," with many illustrative quotations; and 
Mr. Romilly Allen's paper on "Celtic Art in Pagan and 
Christian Times." 

Y Gymmrodor^ Vol. xvii, is also in preparation, and is to 
contain the continuation of the important contribution 
on "The Holy Grail" by an anonymous, but thoroughly 
competent, writer; a Description of the Silver Plate at 
Jesus College, Oxford, with Illustrations and Historical 
and Biographical Notes, by Mr. E. Alfred Jones, a member 
of this Society and an expert on the subject of Church 
and other Plate ; a paper on Walter Map and his Tales of 
the Welsh Border, by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A.; 
a paper on "The Life of St. Germanus by Constantius", 
by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, M.A.; Correspondence 
between Dr. John Davies, Mallwyd, and Sir Simonds D. 
Ewes, transcribed by Mr. Edward Owen, and translated 
by the Rev. G. Hartwell Jones, M.A., and other contribu- 
tions. 



The arrangements for the coming Session include 
promises of the following papers : — 

"Henry Morgan the Buccaneer," by Mr. W. Llewelyn WiUiamSy 

B.C.L. Oxon. 
"WelRh Interludes and Twm or Nant," by Mr. Isaac Foulkes 

(Llyfrbryf). 
"The Origin of the Welsh Engljm and Kindred Metres,** by Pio- 

fessor John Rhys, LLD. 
"Prolegomena to the Study of Old Welsh Poetry," by Profesnor 

Edward Anwyl, M.A., and 
" Sir John Philipps, of Picton, and the Welsh Circulatory Schools," 

by the Rev. Thomas Shankland, B.A. 

It has been decided to hold the Annual Dinner of the 
Society in the month of February 1904, and to invite 
Sir Lewis Morris to be the Society's ^est on that 
occasion. 

Under the Society's Bules the term of office of the 
following OflScers expires : — 

The President, 

The Vice-Presidents, 

The Auditors, 

and ten members retire in accordance with Rule 4, but all 
are eligible for re-election, viz. : — 

Mr. R. Henry Jenkins. 

Rev. G. IIartwell Jones, M.A. 

Rev. II. Elvet Lfwis. 

T. E. Morris, LLM., M.A. 

Alfred Nutt. 

Edward Owen. 

Henry Owen, D.C.L., F.S.A. 

Sir Isambard Owen, M.D., M.A. 

Principal Rhys, M.A., LL.D. 

Prop. Frederick T. Roberts, M.D. 

The audited and certified Statement of Account for the 
year is appended to this Report. 
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Ellis, Rev. Griffith, M.A., 10, Pembroke Road, Bootle, Liver- 
pool. 

Emrys-Jones, A., Esq., M.D., 10, St. John Street, Manchester. 

Evans, Christmas, Esq., Pen-Heol-Gerrig, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Evans, Sir David, K.C.M.G., Ewell Grove, Ewell, Surrey. 

Evans, David, Esq., J.P., Llangennech Park, Carmarthenshire. 
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Evans, D. Emlyn, Esq., Cemmes, Mont 

Evans, D. H., Esq., Shooter's Hill, Pangbourne. 

Evans, D. L., Esq., lo, Bedford Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Evans, D. R., Esq., The Red Lodge, Woodborough Roa 

Putney, S.W. 
Evans, D. W., Esq., 117, St Mary's Street, Cardiff. 
Evans, E. Vincent, Esq., 27, Alwyne Road, N. (Secretary). 
Evans, H. D., Esq., c/o Messrs. Whiteway, Laidlaw & C 

Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
Evans, James, Esq., Board of Agriculture, 3, St Jarat 

Square, S.W. 
Evans, J. Owain, Esq,, 18, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W. 
Evans, N. J., Esq., Talsarn, Palmer's Green, N. 
Evans, Pepyat W., Esq., 6, King's Bench Walk, Temple, E. 
Evans, Samuel, Esq., P.O. Box 1067, Johannesburg. 
Evans, Stephen, Esq., J. P., 6, Wickham Gardens, Brockley,S. 

{Chairman of the Council). 
Evans, T. J., Esq., 13, Canonbury Park South, N. 
Evans, T. W., Esq., Stanaway, Otley, nr. Ipswich. 
Evans, Thos., Esq., M.D., Park House, New Quay, Cardiga 

shire. 
Evans, The Ven. Archdeacon Owen, M.A, The Vicarage, í 

Peter's, Carmarthen. 
Evans, Ven. Archdeacon, The Canonry, St. Asaph. 
Evans, Wm., Esq., M.R.C.S., &c., 85, Pimlico Road, S.W. 
Evans, William, Esq., Overdale, Hagley Road, EdgbastG 

Birmingham. 
Evans, William, Esq., Penvro, Hendon, N.W. 
Evans, William, Esq., J.P., 11, Belvidere Road, Princes* Par 

Liverpool. 

Fisher, Rev. John, B.D., Cefn Rectory, St. Asaph. 
Foulkes, Isaac, Esq., 8, Paradise Street, Liverpool. 
Foulkes-Jones, J. W., Esq., 20, Park Avenue, Willesd< 

Green, N.W. 
Foulkes-Jones, L., Esq., Chorley House, 4a, Bloomsbui 

Square, W.C. 
Francis, John, Esq., J. P., D.L., Shirley Lodge, Queen's Roa 

Clapham Park, S.W. 
Francis, John, Esq., Myrtle Hill, Carmarthen. 
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Gaidoz, Professor Henri, 22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 

George, William, Esq., Criccieth, North Wales. 

Glascodine, C. H., Esq., Cae Pare, Swansea. 

Gomme, G. Laurence, Esq., F.S.A., 24, Dorset Square, N.W. 

Green, Francis, Esq., Trewern, Holden Road, North Finch- 
ley, N. 

Griffith, Ellis J., Esq., M.P., 3, King's Bench Walk, Temple, 
E.C. 

Griffith, Joseph, Esq., D.Sc, 16, Trumpington Street, Cam- 
bridge. 

Griffith, R. A., Esq. {Elphtn)^ 3, Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 

Griffith, Hon. Sir S. W., K.C.M.G., Merthyr, Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Griffith, Wm., Esq., North Wales District Auditor, Colwyn 
Bay, North Wales. 

Griffith, W. L., Esq., Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 17, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Griffiths, Evan, Esq., 42, King's Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Griffiths, John, Esq., 145, New Bond Street, W. 

Griffiths, Llywelyn, Esq., 33, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Griffiths, Wm., Esq., M.E., F.G.S., Waterloo Hotel, Aber- 
ystwyth. 

The Guildhall Library, E.C. (Charles Welch, Esq., F.S.A., 
Librarian). 

Gwyther, J. Howard, Esq., Chartered Bank of India, Hatton 
Court, Threadneedle St., E.C. 

Hartland, E. Sidney, Esq., F.S.A., Highgarth, Gloucester. 
Hartwell-Jones, Rev. G., M.A., Nutfield Rectory, Surrey. 
Henry, Rev. H. Jones, Rector of Little Warley, Brentwood. 
Hills-Johnes, Lieut. -Gen. Sir Jas., G.C.B., V.C., Dolau Cothi, 

Llanwrda, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire. 
Hinds, John, Esq., Brynteg, Bennett Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Hook, Rev. Paul, M.A., St. Joseph's Presbytery, Neath, 

Glamorganshire. 
Hopkins, A. Bassett, Esq., 5, King's Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
Howell, Charles E., Esq., Rhiewport, Berriew, Mont 
Howell, H. Llewelyn, Esq., 121, Canfield Gardens, West 

Hampstead, N.W. 
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Howell, W. Tudor, Esq., 7, King's Bench Walk, Temple, E.C 
Hughes, Mrs. Alfred, 7, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Hughes, Edward, Esq., Glyndwr, Bersham Road, Wrexham. 
Hughes, Harold, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Aelwyd, Bangor, North 

Wales. 
Hughes, H. L., Esq., M.D., Gwernllwyn House, Dowlais. 
Hughes, H. R., Esq. {Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire)^ Kinmel 

Park, Abergele, Denbighshire. 
Hughes, John, Esq., The Manor House, Hampton-on-Thames. 
Hughes, Mrs., The Manor House, Hampton-on-Thames. 
Hughes, Joshua, Esq., Rhosygadair, Cardigan. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, M.A., Fellow of Jesus Collie, 

Oxford. 
Hughes, William, Esq., 21, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Humphreys, Griffith, Esq., i, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 
Humphreys, John, Esq., 26, Clarendon Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 
Humphreys, T., Esq., B.A., Bala, Merionethshire. 
Humphreys-Owen, A. C, Esq., M.R, Glansevern, Garthmyl, 

Mont. 
Hunter, Colonel F. R. S., F.S.A. (Scot), Plas Coch, LJanfair- 

pwll-gwyn-gyll, Anglesey. 

Idris, T. H. W., Esq., J.R, no, Pratt Street, Camden Town 

N.W. 

James, Charles H., Esq., 64, Park Place, Cardiff. 

James, C. Russell, Esq., 5, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, 

W.C. 
James, Frank T., Esq., Pen-y-Darren House, Merthyr TydviL 
James, Gwilym C, Esq., Gwaelod-y-Garth, Merthyr Tydvil. 
James, Ivor, Esq., Registrar of the University of Wales^ Brecon. 
James, J. T., Esq., M.D., 30, Harley Street, W. 
Jehu, Thos. J., Esq., M.A., M.B., The University, SL 

Andrews, N.B. 
Jenkins, Sir J. Jones, The Grange, Swansea. 
Jenkins, R. Henry, Esq., Ogmore House, Church End, 

Finchley, N. 
Jesus College Library^ Oxford. 
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John, Edward T., Esq., The Oatlands, Grove Hill, Middles- 
brough. 
John, W. Goscombe, Esq., A.R.A., 24, Greville Road, St 

John's Wood, N.W. 
Jones, Allen Parry, Esq., 55, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Jones, Clenyg, Esq., Carnarvon. 
Jones, Daniel W., Esq., Galon Uchaf, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Jones, Rev. David, M.A., The Rectory, Abergele. 
Jones, David, Esq., 8, Great Castle Street, W. 
Jones, David, Esq., 62, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Jones, D. Brynmor, Esq., K.C., M.P., 27, Bryanston Square, W. 
Jones, D. B., Esq., 3, Gloucester Villas, Alexandra Park 

Road, N. 
Jones, E. Alfred, Esq., Junior Conservative Club, Albemarle 

Street, W. 
Jones, E. D., Esq., 6, Addison Road, Kensington, W. 
Jones, Edward, Esq., 12, Barforth Road, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
Jones, Edwin, Esq., Atherstone House, Atkins Road, Clapham 

Park, S.W. 
Jones, Major Evan R., Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand. 
Jones, Dr. Evan, 89, Goswell Road, E.C. 
Jones, Evan, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., Ty Mawr, Aberdare. 
Jones, Rev. H. T. Havard, M.A., The Moat, Soham. 
Jones, J. Harrison, Esq., 5, Marine Road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 
Jones, Rev. John, Ty Celyn, Conway Road, Llandudno. 
Jones, Professor J. Morris, M.A., Llanfair-pwll-gwyn-gyll, 

Anglesey. 
Jones, J. Owen, Esq., M.D., Bodowen, Holywell. 
Jones, Leif, Esq., Castle Howard, York. 
Jones, Lewis D., Esq., 3, Edge Hill, Garth, Bangor. 
Jones, Rev. M. H., B.A., 13, Morley Street, Carmarthen. 
Jones, Morgan, Esq., 109, Regent's Park Road, N.W. 
Jones, Owen, Esq., Erw Fair, Blaenau Festiniog. 
Jones, General R. Owen, R.E., C.B., 1, Knaresborough Place, 

S.W. 
Jones, Rev. R. Aethwy, M.A., 19, Deane Road, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Jones, R. Llewelyn, Esq., Fronfraith, Rhyl. 
Jones, Dr. Rees T., 49, Craven Park Road, Harlesden, N.W. 
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Jones, Richard, Esq., M.D., Isallt, Blaenau Festíniog^. 

Jones. Robert, Esq., M.D., Cla3'bury, Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

Jones, Robert, Esq., 62, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Jones, T. Artemus, Esq., 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 

Jones, Thomas, Esq., C.E., 1, Princes' Street, Great Geoi^ 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Jones, Thomas, Esq., Portmadoc. Carnarvonshire 

Jones, Thos. D., Esq., Leighton House, 167-168, Fleet St, E.C 

Jones, Thos. H., Esq. {OdnanC), Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Jones, V. Stanley, Esq., M.A., Magdalen Coll^;e, Cambridge. 

Jones, William, Esq., M.P., House of Commons, S.\V. 

Jones, William T., Esq., 17, Stratton Street, W. 

Jones, W. E. Tyldesley, Esq., Douglas Mansions, 120, Crom- 
well Road, S.W. 

Jones, Professor W. Lewis, M.A., Ceinwen, Bangor. 

Jones, W. Owen, Esq., The Downs, Bowdon, Manchester. 

Jones, W. P., Esq., The Manor House, Finchley, N. 

Jubairiville, Professor d'Arbois de, 84, Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, Paris. 

Kenyon, The Right Hon. Lord, Gredington, near Whitchurch, 

Salop. 
Kenyon, The Hon. G. T., M.P., Llanerch Panna, Ellesmere. 
Ker, Professor W. P., M.A., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 
Knowles, Edward R., Esq., Grosvenor Road, Chester. 

Laws, Edward, Esq., F.S.A., Brython Place, Tenby. 

Leslie, Mrs. Henry, Bryn Tanat, Llansantffraid, R.S.O. 

Mont. 
Lewis, Professor D. Morgan, Iscoed, Caradog Road, 

Aberystwyth. 
Lewis, David Rees, Esq., Plâs Pen-y-Darren, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Lewis, Edw. J., Esq., M.A., M.B., 74, Hamilton Terrace, N. W. 
Lewis, Gething, Esq., J. P., Cardiff 
Lewis, Hugh D., Esq., Vron Dirion, Harewood Rood, South 

Croydon, S.W. 
Lewis, Rev. H. Elvet, 13, Highbury Grove, N. 
Lewis, J. Herbert, Esq., M.P., Pen-ucha*, Caerwys, Flintshire. 
Lewis, John T., Esq., 53, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Lewis, Owen, Esq., Steel Villa, Ferryside, Carmarthenshire. 

Lewis, Robert, Esq., 62, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Lewis, Thos., Jr., Esq., Fair Oak House, Roath Park, Cardiff. 

Lewis, Sir W. Thomas, Bart., The Mardy, Aberdare, Gla- 
morganshire. 

Lewis, William J., Esq., Otley House, Droitwich. 

Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart., Penllergaer, Swansea. 

Liverpool Free Public Library^ William Brown Street, Liver- 
pool (P. Co well, Esq., Librarian). 

Llandaff, The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of, The Palace, 
Llandaff, Glamorgan. 

Lloyd, Edward, Esq., J. P., 31, Faulkner Street, Liverpool. 

Lloyd, Ed. O. Vaughan, Esq., J. P., Rhaggatt, Corwen, 
Merionethshire. 

Lloyd, Professor John E., M.A., Gwaendeg, Bangor. 

Lloyd, Rev. J. T., Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 

Lloyd, Sir Marteine O. M., Bart, Bronwydd, Llandyssul. 

Lloyd-George D., Esq., M.P., Bryn Awelon, Criccieth. 

Lloyd-Owen, D. C, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., 51, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 

Lloyd- Roberts, H., Esq., i, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
( Treasurer). 

London Library^ Tlte^ St. James's Square, S.W. (C. T. Hag- 
berg Wright, Esq., M.A., Librarian). 

Loth, M. Joseph, 44, Route de Redon, Rennes, Ille-et- 
Vilaine, France. 

Mackinnon, Prof. D., M.A., Edinburgh. 

Maddock, James, Esq., 109, Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

Manchester Free Reference Library^ King Street, Manchester 

(C. W. Sutton, Esq., Librarian). 
Martin, Edward P., Esq., J. P., Dowlais, Glamorganshire. 
Matthews, Thos., Esq., Llandebie, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire. 
Meredith, Walter W., Esq., Victoria Chambers, Merthyr 

Tydfil. 
Milbank, Sir Powlett C, Bart., Norton Manor, Norton, R.S.Ü., 

Radnorshire. 
Miller, Arthur W. K., Esq., M.A., British Museum, W.C 
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Mills, Miss Marion A., 25, Anson Road, N. 

Mills, Miss M. Elaine, Llantwit Road, Neath. 

Morgan, D. J., Esq., 6i, Elgin Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 

Morgan, Edward, Esq., Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 

Morgan, G. Hay, Esq., 4, Harcourt Building, Temple, E.C 

Morgan, Morgan, Esq., The Highlands, Penarth, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Morgan, Sir Walter, 22, Egerton Terrace, S.W. 

Morgan, Lieut. -Col. W. Llewelyn, Brynbriallu, Swansea. 

Morgan, Alderman W. Vaughan, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Morley, Charles, Esq., M.P., 46, Bryanston Square, W. 

Morris, Abraham, Esq., F.R.H.S., Gwynfa, Gold Tops, New- 
port, Mon. 

Morris, B. Hopkin, Esq., Garthowen, Barrowgate Road, 
Chiswick, W. 

Morris, John, Esq., J. P., 33, Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 

Morris, J. Pugh, Esq., Glanymor, Carysfort Road, Boscombe, 
Hants. 

Morris, Sir Lewis, Penbryn, Carmarthen. 

Morris, T. E., Esq., B.A., LL.M., 8, Fig Tree Court, Temple. 

Mostyn, The Right Hon. Lord, Mostyn Hall, Holywell, 
Flintshire. 

Mostyn, The Right Rev. Francis, D.D., Bishop of Menevia, 
Bishop's House, Grosvenor Road, Wrexham. 

Nettlau, Dr. Max, Vienna. 

Newell, Rev. E. J., M.A., Neen SoUars Rectory, Cleobury 

Mortimer, Salop. 
Newport Corporation Free Library^ Newport, Mon. 
Nutt, Alfred, Esq., 57-59, Long Acre, W.C. 

Owen, C. Maynard, Esq., LL.M., Dacre House, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

Owen, Edmund, Esq., M.B., 64, Great Cumberland Place, W. 

Owen, Edward, Esq., India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

Owen, Edward Humphrey, Esq., F.S.A., Ty Côch, Carnarvon. 

Owen, G. Leader, Esq., LL.B., J. P., D.L., Withybush, Haver- 
fordwest. 

Owen, Henry, Esq., D.C.L. {pxon.\ F.S.A., Poyston, Haver- 
fordwest. 
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Owen, His Honour Judge, Ty-Gwyn, Abergavenny, Men. 
Owen, Sir Hugh, G.C.B., Belmont, Crouch End Hill, N. 
Owen, Sir Isambard, M.D., M.A., 40, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 

W. {Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales). 
Owen, Lancaster, Esq., 26, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
Owen, Owen, Esq., 37, Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 
Owen, Rev. Canon R. Trevor, M.A., Bodelwyddan Vicarage, 

Rhuddlan. 
Owen, William, Esq., The Elms, Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W. 
Owen, Wm. R., Esq., 11, M on tpelier Terrace, Liverpool. 
Owens, John, Esq., Tawelan, Newton Lane, Chester. 

Palmer, Alfred N., Esq., F.S.A., 17, Bersham Road, Wrexham. 

Parry, Edward, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Woodthorpe Grange, 
Nottingham. 

Parry, Rev. John, M.A., The Vicarage, Hammersmith, W. 

Parry, Tom, Esq., Neuadd Llansilio, nr. New Quay, Cardigan- 
shire. 

Parry, William, Esq., 46, Coltart Road, Liverpool. 

Parry, W. J., Esq., F.C.A., Coetmor Hall, Bethesda, Bangor. 

Pennant, P. P., Esq., J. P., Nant-Lys, St. Asaph. 

Penrhyn, The Right Hon. Lord, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor. 

Philipps, Sir Charles E. G., Bart., Picton Castle, Haverford- 
west. 

Philipps, J. Wynford, Esq., M.P., Lydstep Haven, Penally, 
R.S.O., Pembrokeshire. 

Philipps, Owen C, Esq., J.P., Amroth Castle, Begelly, R.S.O., 
Pembrokeshire. 

Phillimore, Egerton, Esq., M.A., Corris, R.S.O., Merioneth. 

Phillips, Rev. James, Dew Street, Haverfordwest. 

Phillips, Professor R. W., M.A., B.Sc, University College, 
Bangor. 

Pierce, Ellis, Esq., Dolyddelen, R.S.O., Carnarvonshire. 

Pilley, Walter, Esq., The Barton, Hereford. 

Poole-Hughes, Rev. W. W., M.A., The Warden of the College, 
Llandovery. 

Popham, Mrs. Cecil, 62, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Powel, H. Powel, Esq., Castle Madoc, Brecon. 

Powel, Professor Thomas, M.A., University College, Cardiff. 
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Powell, Edward, Esq., Coed Môr, Skewen, Neath. 

Powell, W. Wyndham, Esq., F.R.C.S., 17, Cavendish Place, 
Cavendish Square, London. 

Powis, The Right Hon. The Earl of, Powis Castle, Welsh- 
pool. 

Preece, Sir W. H., G.C.B., F.R.S., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon. 

Price, Hamilton, Esq., i. The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 

Price, J. Arthur, Esq., M.A., 14, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
W.C 

Prichard-Jones, J., Esq., 29, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 

Pritchard, L J., Esq., Menai Lodge, Wellesley Road, Chis- 
wick, W. 

Pritchard, Owen, Esq., M.D., 41, Gloucester Square, W. 

Pryce, Thos. E., Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 10, Gray's Inn Square, W.C 

Prj-xe-Jones, Sir Pryce, Dolerw, Newtown, Montgomery. 

Pryce-Jones, Colonel Edward, M.P., Caerhowel, Montgomery. 

Pugh, J. W., Esq., M.D., 45, Upper Rock Gardens, Brighton. 

Pugh, Robert, Esq., London County Asylum, Claybury, 
Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

Puleston, Sir John H., 2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Quaritch, Bernard A., Esq., 15, Piccadilly, W. 
Quiggin, E. C, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Radcliffe, Henry, Esq., J. P., 4, Dock Chambers, Cardiff. 

Rees, David, Esq., East London, Cape Colony. 

Rees, John, Esq., Bryn Llethi, Llanarth, Cardiganshire. 

Rees, Rev. J. Machreth, 168, Bridge Road, Battersea, S.W. 

Rees, Rowland, Esq., 24, Watling Street, E.C. 

Reichel, Principal H. R., M.A., University College of North 

Wales, Bangor. 
Reynolds, Llywarch, Esq., B.A., Old Church Place, Merthyr 

Tydfil. 
Rhys, Ernest, Esq., Derwen, Hermitage Lane End, West 

Hampstead, N.W. 
Rhys, Professor John, M.A., Principal of Jesus College^ 

Oxford. 
Rhys-Davids, Professor F. W., M.A., University College, 

London. 
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Richards, D. M., Esq., Wenallt, Aberdare. 

Richards, D., Esq., National Liberal Club, Whitehall, S.W. 

Richards, J., Esq., 41, England Lane, Belsize Park, Hamp- 

stead, N.W. 
Roberts, A. Foulkes, Esq., Vale Street, Denbigh. 
Roberts, D. Watkin, Esq., M.D., 56, Manchester Street, W. 
Roberts, Ellis, Esq., 6, William Street, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Roberts, Professor F. T., M.D., B.Sc, 102, Harley Street, 

Cavendish Square, W. 
Roberts, Isaac, Esq., F.R.S., Starfield, Crowborough, Sussex. 
Roberts, J. Herbert, Esq., M.P., Tanrallt, Abergele. 
Roberts, Lewis H., Esq., 14, Willow Bridge Rd., Canonbury, N. 
Roberts, Lewis J., Esq., B.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools, 

Tegvan, Russell Road, Rhyl. 
Roberts, Sir Owen, J. P., D.L., Leybourne, Witley, Surrey. 
Roberts, Owen, Esq., M.D., 60, Cambridge Gardens, North 

Kensington, W. 
Roberts, R. Arthur, Esq., Public Record Office, Chancery 

Lane, W.C. 
Roberts, Rev. Richard, 42, Westbourne Park Villas, W. 
Roberts, Richard, B.A., J. P., 10, Willow Bridge Road, Canon- 
bury, N. 
Roberts, Robert, Esq., M.R.C.S.,J.P., Plas Weunydd, Blaenau 

Festiniog. 
Roberts, Robert, Esq., J. P., Dolawel, Blaenau Festiniog. 
Roberts, Thomas E., Esq., 19, Lever Street, Manchester. 
Roberts, Principal T. F., M.A., University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 
Roberts, T. Stanley, Esq., M.A., St. David's College, Lampeter. 
Robinson, Professor F. N., Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass., U.S.A. 
Romilly-Allen, J., Esq., F.S.A., 28, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Rowlands, Rev. Principal D., B.A., Memorial College, Brecon. 
Royal Institution of South Wales^ Swansea. 

St. Asaph, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, The Palace, 

St. Asaph. 
St David's, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Abergwili 

Palace, Carmarthen. 
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St. DaviiPs College Library^ Lampeter. 

Salmon, Principal D., Swansea Training College, Swans< 

Sayce, Rev. Professor A. H., M.A., LL.D., Queen's Co! 

Oxford. 
Seebohm, Frederic, Esq., LL.D., The Hermitage, Hitchir 
Shackell, E. W., Esq., J. P., Merlin ville, Newport F 

Cardiff. 
Shone, Isaac, Esq., C.E., 50, Nevern Square, S.'W. 
Simncr, Abel, Esq., 3, Grosvenor Court, 137, Victoria St., ! 
Smith, George H., Esq., Maindy Hall, Pentre, Pontyprid< 
Southall, Miss Isabel, Cradley, near Malvern. 
Spicer, Albert, Esq., 10, Lancaster Gate, W., and 50, U 

Thames Street, E.C. 
Spurrell, Walter, Esq., 36, King Street, Carmarthen. 
Stephens, Mrs. Thos., High Street, Merthyr Tydvil. 
Stepney-Gulston, Alan S., Esq., Derwydd, Llandebie, R.Í 

Carmarthenshire. 
Stevens and Brown, Messrs., 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Stokes, Whitley, Esq., C.S.I., LL.D., 15, Grenville P 

Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Swansea Public Library^ Swansea (S. E. Thompson, 1 

Librarian). 
Szlumper, Sir James W., Glanteifi, Kew Gardens. 

Taylor, G. W., Esq., Royal Colonial Institute, Northum 

land Avenue, W.C. 
The Theological College, Bala, North Wales. 
Thomas, Abel, Esq., K.C., M.P., 7, King's Bench Walk, Ten 

E.C. 
Thomas, Sir Alfred, M.P., Bronwydd, Cardiff. 
Thomas, The Venerable Archdeacon, F.S.A., Llandi 

Rectory, nr. Oswestry. 
Thomas, Rev. Benjamin, 15, St Alban's Road, Harlesden, N 
Thomas, D. A., Esq., M.P., Llanwern, Newport, Monmo 

shire. 
Thomas, D. Lleufer, Esq., B.A., 8, Brynmill Cresc 

Swansea. 
Thomas, Miss Ethel Holland, Caerffynon, Talsarnau, li 

ionethshire. 
Thomas, D. L., Esq., M.D., M.O.H., 23, Bromley Street, E 
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Thomas, Lt-Col. G. Tucker, I.M.S., 13, Stratford Mansions, 

Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Thomas, Howel, Esq., Local Government Board, Whitehall, 

S.W. 
Thomas, J. Aeron, Esq., M.P., 18, York Place, Swansea. 
Thomas, James, Esq., J. P., Rock House, Haverfordwest. 
Thomas, John, Esq. (Pencerdd Gwalid)^ 53, Welbeck Street, 

Cavendish Square, W. 
Thomas, J. Lewis, Esq., F.S.A., 26, Gloucester Street, S.W. 
Thomas, J. Lynn, Esq., M.D., C.B., Penylan, Cardiff 
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DECAY OF TRIBALISM IN NORTH WALES.^ 

By EDWARD A. LEWIS. 



Prefatoby Note. 

The scope of the present paper is purposely confined, in 
point of time mainly to the fourteenth century, in point of 
place to the Principality of North Wales, and in point of 
subject to the decay of a few features of Cymric tribalism. 
It thus covers but a very small fractional part of what 
is in itself a wide subject. 

The problem of Welsh economic history is threefold. 
It is concerned, firstly, with the question of what Cymric 
tribalism originally was ; secondly, with the process of its 
decay; and lastly, with the result, or the development, 
of economic conditions as they appear in Wales to-day. 
These points of view represent respectively the ancient, 
the medieval, and the modem phases of Welsh economic 

* Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, at 20, 
Hauover Square, on Monday, 15th December 1902. Chairman, 
Frederic Seebohm, Esq., LL.D. 
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history. This paper deals with some aspects of the 
problem in its medieval phase. Acting upon a sue^stioa 
made when tie following pappr was read, a few intro- 
ductory remarks are prefated here bjr way of illustratÌDg 
a few features of what the decay of tribalism may be saiit 
to consist. These will the more readily appeal to ns if we 
consider some of the more general contrasts perceptible 
between ancient and modem Wales. 



{1.) A Change in the Sovekkightt of Wai.ss, 



One contrast that immediately occurs to the admiren 
Llywelyn ein Uyw Ola', and particularly to those inter^ted 
in his "cofgolof q", is that Old Wiiles was ouee upon a time 
ruled by her own princes, whereas Modem Wales ia 
governed by an English sovereign. This is a convenient 
way of expressing one feature in the decay of tribalism. 
It involves the extinction of the royal hierarchy of Welsh 
chieftains, and the absorption of the rights they enjo' 
into the hands of the English sovereign. 

The sovereignty of Wales, in the course of its hlstoiji 
has changed hands. The process revolutionised its 
acter. The relation between the tribal chieftain of, saj^, 
the seventh century, and his subject-s was primarily one 
kinship,' the relation was not one of tenancy, as 
case of a feudal lord. The relation between the Engl 
Crown and Welshmen to-day is not one of kinship, but 
tenancy, or what amounts to that. Welshmen are 
longer members of a kindred, but subjects of the Engl 
realm. 

This change in the root idea of the sovereignty of Wi 
was a slow one. It includes the long story of its t 

' Tríbal &ÿiCem in Wale^ (Dr. Soobohm), p. 71. 
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from tribal to feudal grounds, which was brought about 
(1) by the development of possible feudal tendencies that 
were probably inherent in the tribal system itself ý (2) by 
the Norman or English conquest, culminating with the 
Act of Union in 1536. 

(2.) A Change in the Administration op Wales. 

Another contrast, presented by ancient and modem 
Wales, resulting chiefly from the above change in the 
sovereignty of Wales, is the method of its administration. 
The old Wales of petty kingdoms has become the modem 
Wales and Monmouthshire of thirteen counties. The 
absorption of the royal rights enjoyed by the old Welsh 
chieftains into the hands of the English Crown is accom- 
panied by the assimilation of the objective units, that gave 
them their reality, into one common system. This was 
accomplished by the extension of the shire system into 
Wales. 

The divided and separated administration of old Wales 
has undergone the influence of a strong centralising power, 
which has made the old Wales of "petty kingdoms" the 
modem Wales of "counties". The connecting link 
between the old and the new is supplied by the medieval 
Wales of "commotes and lordships". The formation of 
lordships in Wales is attributed to the direct (as in the 
case of Pembroke) or to the indirect (as in the case of 
Powys) influence of the Norman conquest. The origin of 
the commote is doubtful, but it readily allowed assimila- 
tion to the idea of a manor or lordship.* The relation of 

1 Tribal St/stem in Wales, p. 136 ; Ancient Tenures of Land in the 
Marches of North Wales (A. Neobard Palmer), " the manorial system 
in part a development and in part a new order imposed from with- 
out'*— p. 73, and c. ix on the whole subject. 

^ Ancient Tenures of Land ^., in North Wales, pp. 96-8. 
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both commote and lordship to the hundreds of the moder 
Welsh counties may be inferred from the Statute o 
Wales, 12 Edward I, and that of 27 Henry VIH. 

This change in both the exercise and administratioii o 
royal rights in Wales is the chief feature in the decay o 
tribal politics. It was brought about (1) by the gradua 
ousting of the representatives of the line of Shodri o: 
their princely rights by the English sovereign and th< 
Norman lord; (2) by the overthrowal of the marcher lore 
by the English Crown. Eoyal rights in Wales from th< 
eleventh to the thirteenth century are exercised by the 
Welsh prince, the English king, and the Norman lord 
In 1282 the Welsh prince disappears, in 1536 the marchei 
lord follows suit, leaving the Crown in sole possession. 

Outwardly looked at, this decay of tribal politics is thi 

story of the centralisation of royal power, and its consoli' 

dation by the shire system. How far these externa 

changes actuated upon the internal or economic featurei 

Ifi' of tribalism is another consideration, even these are saic 

1- , to exhibit the modifications which arise from the influence 

ifi ■ 

," !i.. of a strong centralising power, and this at a date prior ìá 

.1.1 I 
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the introduction of the shire system.^ 



) ; , 

(3.) A Change in the Economy of Wales. 



The third and last contrast that we shall mention is th< 
changed character of Cymric economy. The petiy king 
doms of tribal Wales consisted of a number of vills occupiec 
by a number of family groups {weles)^ some bond an< 
some free. The counties of modem Wales (rural), consis 
of a number of farms severally occupied by individua 
families, all nominally free. Without pushing the par 

* JSarlt/ Hist, of Institutions (Sir H. Maine), p. 19. 
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ticular parallels of this contrast too far, it may serve to 
express the changes that have taken place in the structure 
and methods of Welsh economy, namely (1), in the unit of 
landownership ^nd the incidents of tenure, (2) in the unit 
of husbandry and the methods of cultivation, (3) and in 
the personnel of the people from legally bond and free, to 
legally free. 

(1 J This transition from communal to individual economy 
must account for the dissolution of the old family groups, 
and for the specialisation to, or alienation from, individuals 
of the lands to which their family group, as an unit in the 
kindred, had tribal rights. In the following paper an 
attempt is made to note the forces that gradually contri- 
buted to the above changes ; in both instances we regard 
the process of change as the disintegration of the wele. 

Welsh students are particularly indebted to Dr. Seebohm, 
for the invaluable light which he has thrown upon the 
relation of the family group to the land in his volume on 
The Tribal System in Wales. Here it is shown that the 
rights of the family group to the land were neither 
centred in its individual members, nor in the members of 
the group as a whole, but in the uchelwr^ or headman, of 
the wele. This was the typical state of landownership in 
tribal Wales, as illustrated by the extent of Denbigh, the 
peculiar feature of which is its patriarchal character. 

It will be noticed that all rights to land were theoreti- 
cally centred in the headman of the family group. The 
subsidiary members, in virtue of their relation to him, 
claimed undivided shares of these rights. The point in 
the decay is this. When did landownership in Wales lose 
this patriarchal character? When were the rights that 
were centred in the uchelwr diffused among the here- 
ditary members of the wele? or, what is perhaps 
equivalent, when were the family lands identified ? 
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When did the tie of kinship cease to be the chief deter- 
minant of land tenure in its wider aspects ? Would it be 
narrowed when the landed rights of the wele, from being 
embodied in the head of the family groyp, became im- 
planted in the family lands — i.e., when the term wele 
represents a defined territorial area occupied by a family 
group, rather than a bundle of rights to land centred in 
the head of the wele ? 

The identification of the patriarchal rights of the several 
family groups, with acknowledged areas of land, must 
form a stage in the transition from a patriarchal to what 
was gradually becoming a more and more feudalised 
community. In the Record of CarnarvoUy vills are fre- 
quently described as containing so many weles. Are we to 
imply by this that the vill contains so many family groups 
possessing undivided rights to the lands of the vill, or 
something more ? Can we go so far as to say that their 
rights to land are associated with defined districts (weles) ; 
and, further, that each of these defined districts is sub- 
divided in some fashion among the lawful members of the 
group? 

We must perhaps feudalise the patriarchal community, 
before we can attempt to severalise it. The growth of a 
several o^vnership has its origin in the separate homestead, 
its development in the allotment of arable lands,, reaching 
its climax at a comparatively modern date in the enclosure 
of common mountain or pasture lands. Evidence of the 
territorial character of the wele, as of the many forces 
that were contributing to its gradual severalisation during 
the fourteenth century, will be found in the following 
paper. 

To the above change in the character and unit of land- 
ownership we must add the concomitant changes in the 
method and conditions of its tenure, t.e., the gradual 
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income of English law^ and custom. For instance, primo- 
geniture supplants gavelkind, and the system of convey- 
ance by fine, recovery, feoffment, and livery of seisin 
supersedes the old Welsh custom of surrender in court.* 
The payment of rents, the rendering of services, etc., were, 
as elsewhere, modified by the fact of commutation. 

(2) Parallel to the above changes in the unit ano 
methods of land tenure, we have corresponding changes 
in the unit and methods of husbandry. Co-aration gradu- 
ally, though not necessarily, ceased with the severalising 
of the arable lands. In its pastoral form the comiaunal 
element died hard. Losing its grip upon the co-aration 
section of husbandry, the communal element became less 
and less real ; it passed from operations connected with 
the sustenance of persons to those connected with the 
maintenance of beasts, and is ultimately expelled, though 
not yet wholly, from the latter domain. Here we may 
also note the introduction of carucates, oxlands, bovates, 
etc., measures that are said to have been never known to 
the "auntient Welshmen".' 

(3) Of the changes in the personnel of Welsh economy 
it will be sufiicient to note the slow emancipation of the 
villain class, and the gradual transition of the sine qua non 
of a Welshman from the domain oi blood to that of land. 
Wales is no longer the land inhabited by Welshmen, but 
Welshmen are the men who inhabit Wales. Economically 
we could include the rise of the town and industrial 



^ On this subject, see *' English Law in Wales and the Marches", by 
Dr. Henry Owen {Y Cymmrodor, vol. xiv, 1900). A valuable list of 
reference works will be found on pp. 30-32. 

2 dive's Ludloto, pp. 103-106. 

^ lb., p. 112. See also Tribal System in Wales, p. 44; Ancient 
Tenures in the Marches of N. Wales, p. 35, and The Black Book of St, 
David's (edited by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund), introduction, pp. Ix-lxiii. 
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claseea, but these belong to the derelopmeDt of the nen 
rather than the decay of the old. 

Bearing these general remarks in mind, the relatäon of 
the following paper to the question of the decay of tri- 
balism will be the more evident. The paper, as will be 
seen, deals mainly with the third aspect, namely, the 
change in the economy of Wales. The first two sections, 
viz., the changes in the sovereignty and administration of 
Wales are generally treated of in the earlier portion of the 
paper (pp. 9-18), in so far as they lead up to the origin of 
the materials upon which the latter portion is based. 
Here we treat of the outline of the decay of tribal customs 
(pp. 19-20), with the character of the North Welsh wele 
(pp. 21-25), and its gradual disintegration (a) by the 
natural process (pp. 25-28), (6) by Escheats (pp. 28-39), 
and with the influence of the municipal element (pp. S9-44) 
and the Black Death (pp. 44-47} reBpectively upon the 
economy of North Wales. This is followed by a brief 
conclusion (pp. 47-50). 

The illustrative instances have for the most part been 
relegated to the Appendices, but some have been quoted 
at length in the footnotes, in order to exhibit in a small 
degree the nature and value of the evidence contained in 
the Ministers' Accounts for the elucidation of topics of 
national interest. The majority of the documents in the 
Appendices are now printed for the first time. They have 
been lai^ely utilised for the purposes of this paper, but 
not in any way exhaustive. Their value, as well as of the 
additional lists of Original Authorities, will be found 
chiefly in the small addition which they make to the com- 
paratively scanty apparatus now available for ihe scientific 
study of Welsh History. 
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In the following paper we propose to deal with some of 
the conditions and circumstances that attended the decay 
of tribalism in the Principality of North Wales during 
the fourteenth century. 

The Principality of North Wales at this time corre- 
sponded roughly to the modern counties of Anglesea, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth.^ The material upon which 
this paper is based, is for the most part confined to some 
of the Ministers' Accounts that are available for these 
three counties. 

In the light of what has been already said, it will be 
seen that the story of the decay of tribalism is the story 
of the gradual change in the relation of the Welsh princes 
to the land over which they ruled, and of the still slower 
change in the relation of the Welsh people to the land 
upon which they lived. 

The fall of Llewelyn ap GruflFudd in 1282, divides the 
story of this decay into two well-defined epochs. 

Previous to 1282, the story must be chiefly drawn from 
the evidence of Welsh and other chronicles. These 
generally narrate the occasional activity of Cymric chief- 
tains, and form our almost sole authority for the decay of 
tribal politics. After 1282 we are enabled to supplement 
the evidence of the chronicler with the testimony of the 
records. The latter are often concerned with the every- 
day activity of the Welsh people, and thus directly 
illustrate the decay of tribal economy. 

Now the decay of tribal politics and the decay of tribal 
economy are but the outer and inner aspects of the decay 
of tribalism. This paper deals chiefly with the latter 
aspect, but the political aspect is briefly considered, in so 

ë 

' As to extent, see Y Cymmrodor, vol. ix, p. 223. 
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far as it leads up to and explains some traits in the 
economic condition of North Wales in the fourteenth 
century. 

One of the main features in the political history of 
Wales up to 1282 is the contrast between the Cymric 
chieftain of the seventh century, and his last prototype, 
Llewelyn ap Gruffudd, in the thirteenth. The Cymric 
chieftain of the seventh century, was the local chieftain of 
a tribalism that covered the whole of Wales,* Llewelyn ap 
GrufiEudd was the national prince of that quasi-tribalism 
confined to the Principality by the Treaty of Conway.^ 

The Welsh history of six centuries will explain the 
contrast. On the one hand we witness the gradual 
diminution of the independent Principality of 616, by 
the formation of marcher lordships. On the other hand, 
we perceive the consolidation of the remnant into the 
dependent Principality of 1277. A question that may be 
asked here is this : What relation exists between the 
Cymric chieftain of the seventh century, in' his local 
capacity as the head of a clan or petty kingdom, and the 
Welsh prince of the thirteenth century, in his national 
posture as the head of the Welsh people of the Princi- 
pality? In short, what change had taken place in the 
phenomenon of Cymric sovereignty from the seventh to 
the thirteenth century ? 

We know that the regalia {mutatis mutandis) enjoyed by 
the Welsh chieftains of the seventh century and later 
centuries were ultimately either diffused among the 
marcher-lords on the outside, or absorbed by the House of 
Rhodri on the inside. The subtraction of Cymric regalia 
from without by the Norman lord and his followers is 

' The Welsh People ^ p. 129 ; "Wales .... aggregate of clans, 
or petty kingdoms'' ; /Ä., p. 134. 
* Foedera, vol. i, p. 2, p. 547. 
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accompanied by a process of consolidation from within 
by the princes of Dinevwr, Powys, and Gwynedd. 

In this policy of consolidation, the old province of 
Gwynedd plays the part of a centralising forced In 
contemporary documents, its last prince, Llewelyn ap 
Gruffudd, both styles himself,' and is being styled by 
others,' as the Prince of Wales and Lord of Snowdon 
(princeps Wallice et dominus Snavdonice) . 

Bearing the general title of "Prince of Wales", only 
members of the House of Gwynedd have a plausible claim 
to be the representatives of the Cymric sovereignty of the 
thirteenth century. As compared with that of the seventh 
century it was narrow and confined, but notice, and herein 
lies the chief distinction, it was national rather than local, 
it resembled the sovereignty of a Welsh State rather than 
that of a Cymric tribe.* 

The sovereignty of Llewelyn ap Gruffudd was more 
feudal than tribal. But we cannot regard him as the 
dominus of the whole Principality — he was lord only of 

^ See Brut y Tyicysogion (Rolls Series), s.a. 1118, 1164 ; and Annales 
CnmbricBy s.a. 1166, 1240, and 1282. 

2 Ancient Correspondence (P.R.O.), vol. xix, no. 22. Letter from 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, lord of Snowdonia, to Edward I, touching 
the latter's refusal to allow the erection of a castle and market near 
Abermule (co. Mon^igomery). 

' Was Llewelyn ab lorwerth the first Welsh prince to be termed 
'*princeps Wallioe et dominus Snaudoniae*'? He is frequently so 
called in the Patent Rolls of Hen. Ill (see Cal. Pat, JRolUy s.v, 
Llewelyn). Llewelyn ap Gruffudd is so addressed in several of the 
Royal and other Hist. Letters (Rolls Series, ed. Shirley), vol. ii, 
pp. L56, 218, 232-3 ; on pp. 284-5 appear Letters Patent by Llewelyn 
himself. 

* The Story of Wales, p. 148. *'The new unity" [of Wales in the 
time of Llewelyn the Great] ''was not a racial one, neither was it 
based on common language, it was simply territorial.'' For what is 
suggested to have been an earlier stage in the passage from a tribal 
chieftaincy to a territorial sovereignty, cf . The Welsh People, p. 147. 
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Snowdonia — ^to the rest of the Principality he was a sort 
of an overiord, enjoying the occasional homage of the 
South Welsh chieftains. Instances may be found in the 
fourteenth century records of lands that apparently 
escheated^ to Llewelyn ap Gruff udd within the confines of 
the seigniory of Snowdon, i.e., the district corresponding 
to the modem counties of Anglesea, Carnarvon and 
Merioneth. None have been found in the parallel ac- 
counts of Cardigan and Carmarthen — counties, by the 
way, that formed part of his Principality. 

Llewelyn thus stood to his subjects in the dual relation 
of lord, and overlord ; and, as "Prince of Wales", held the 
Principality as a fief of the English Crown. It is in his 
person that we find one of the unities of Welsh economic 
history. When we look upon Llewelyn as the last 
representative of Cjrmric sovereignty, when we consider 

^ In the Sheriff's account printed in Appendix I below, it will be found 
that Llewelyn died seised of many acres of terra Wallensicaf a term, if 
we have rightly interpreted below (p. 28), that is applied to tirÿwelyawŷ, 
or the hereditary lands of the old tribesmen. How (for example) 
came Llewelyn to die seised of ^'Lecte Eden" and other hereditary 
lands in the commote of Talybont ? In the petition that follows 
(App. II [i]) we have an interesting instance of a patrimony in the 
vill of " Llechauc" (in Twrcelyn commote) coming into the hands of 
Llewelyn, during the minority of an heir, for relief and ffobr due. 
Upon the death of Llewelyn contra pacenif this patrimony, like other 
lands of which Llewelyn died seised, came into the hands of the 
Crown. It was subsequently let at an extended rent, like other 
escheat lands of the Principality (Aftw. Acc^ 1149, no. 1). On p. 35 
below an instance is given of a one-sixth part of a mill taken into the 
hands of Llewelyn through the death of a tenant without heirs within 
the fourth degree. Admitting the instances quoted to be escheats, it 
was asked, we believe, by Mr. Willis-Bund in the discussion that 
followed the reading of this paper, whether these escheated to 
Llewelyn as a feudal lord, or as a Welsh prince ? They apparently 
escheated to him as lord of Snowdon, not as prince of Wales. In 
the latter case we should expect to find instances of such escheats in 
parts of the Principality other than the seigniory of Snowdon. 
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the feudal character of this sovereignty, and the fact that 
Llewelyn, in his letter to Edward I, addresses himself as 
SUU8 devotus vassallus,^ we discern the more readily how his 
subsequent indevotion paved the way for the preamble to 
the Bhuddlan ordinance and the annexation of the Princi- 
pality of Wales to the English Crown. 

The fall of Llewelyn marks the close of tribal politics ; 
the extinction of the old royal line made way for the in- 
coming of a new regime. The decay of tribalism in the Prin- 
cipality before 1282 was directed by Welsh politics under 
the influence of English politics from without. After 
1282 it is directed by English politics from within. 

It would be interesting to know how far the internal or 
economic features of North Welsh tribalism were in- 
fluenced by the centralising policy of the House of 
Gwynedd up to 1282. Moreover, the scope of this paper 
(and to a large extent the scanty material available for 
this purpose) necessarily confines our consideration of this 
to a few points. 

Two features in the fourteenth century economy of 
North Wales that are apparently due in some part to the 
growing ascendancy of the House of Gwynedd are (1) the 
prevalence of a money economy, and (2) the existence of 
the commote as an unit (inter alia) of fiscal administra- 
tion. 

The commote, according to the simple version of the 
old Welsh Codes, is of political origin.^ It is a feature of 

* Ancient Correspondence (P.R.O.), vol. xix, no. 25. Letter from 
^'suus devotus vasallus L. princeps Wallise dominus Snaudoniee*' 
{temp. 7 Ed. I) to Edw. I, complaining of an attack made by the men 
of Geneurglyn upon him and his hunting retinue from Meirion whilst 
pursuing a stag beyond the banks of the Dovey. 

* Ancient Laics and Institutes of Wales, vol. i, p. 89 (Record Com- 
mission). See The Welsh People, pp. 129-182, for some useful remarks 
on the origin of the commote. 
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the methods rather than of the structure of tribalism ; it 
agrees more with the physical divisions of the country 
than with the ramified structure of the tribe, and often 
represents the locality above or below the shelf of a hill, 
or the district on this, or on that side of a river or wood. 
Where the commote includes districts that are not geo- 
graphically connected^ the explanation is usually a political 
one.^ 

One of the earliest functions of the commote was to 
facilitate the collection of food-rents and the provision of 
entertainment for the local chieftain, while on progress 
through his gwlad or district. With the consolidation of 
such local districts into the hands of one representative 
prince (as in the case of Gwynedd), this function, we may 
reasonably assume, became more and more fiscal in 
character. The commote, from being an unit of adminis- 
tration for the satisfaction of local needs, gradually 
becomes an organ of a wider, or semi-national, finance. 

This change had taken place in the North Welsh com- 
motes before the fall of Llewelyn in 1282. We have a 
few external proofs of this, apart from the supplementary 

^ E.g. (1) The inclusion of Penmaen and Llysvaen in the commote of 
Creuddyn, co. Carnarvon, during the fourteenth and later centuries. 
These formed pai-t of the Principality lands, and in the time of 
Llewelyn were held by Grono ap Heilyn {PeckhanCe Iteffiêter$, Rolls 
Series, vol. ii, p. 449). Grono was apparently deprived of his rights 
by Robert de Crevequer, who, according to the evidence of an 
inquisition taken at his death (I.P.M., 10 Ed. 11, No. 21), received a 
grant thereof, 7 Ed. I. William de Monte Acuto was in possession of 
these vills in 1332 (Cat. Pat. Rolls (1330-1334), pp. 2Ö3, 367), and in 
1353 {Rec. of Carn.y p. 90). Before 1374, the vills were in the hands of 
the Black Prince {Misc. Rolls {Chancery) Bundle 17, No. 22), and from 
this point forward appear in the ordinary account of the commote of 
Creuddyn. (2) The estrangement of the lands between the Dovey 
and the Dulas from the commote of Estimanner took place at the 
close of the twelfth century. {Augmentation Office, Misc. Bookj 
No. 166 f. xia.) 
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evidence of the late thirteenth century extents. The simple 
fact of Llewelyn ap GruflFudd taking upon himself the 
responsibility of paying large sums of money by way of 
fine,^ or indemnity/ is not devoid of significance. It gives 
an outward clue to the inner fact of the commutation (into 
money equivalents) of dues previously rendered in kind. 

As may be inferred from the extents and accounts of 
the early fourteenth century, the commutation' of the old 
food-rents, excepting the case of a few bondmen, was 
already well advanced. This, with greater reservations, is 
true of other subsidiary customs. Excepting those cus- 
toms that must have assumed a fictional character upon 
the disappearance of the Welsh prince, and consequently 
commuted into money payments, the late thirteenth cen- 
tury extents may well represent the state of things in the 
time of Llewelyn ap GruflFudd, and less adequately, 
perhaps, in the time of his grandfather, Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth. There can be little doubt but that the in- 
creasing power, and the changed requirements of the 
Gwyneddian princes, gave an additional incentive to such 
commutation as arose from silent and economic forces 
before 1282. 

So much then for the influence of tribal policy, up to 
the date of its extinction, upon the methods of tribalism. 
The change in the character of Cymric sovereignty was 
attended by a change in the administration of tribal 
economy. These changes were in large part due to the 
centralising policy of the House of Gwynedd. 

We have now to deal with the new centralising agents 
that were brought to play upon the seigniory of Snowdon 
after the extinction of the House of Gwynedd. 

One of these new elements was the shire system. The 

1 Fcedera, vol. i, p. i, p. 467. • /Ô., p. 474. 

' Tribcd System in Wales, p. 9.. 
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old seigniory of Snowdon was divided into the three 
counties of Carnarvon^ Merioneth, and Anglesea^ each 
being under the control of a sherifP. The functions of the 
shire were both judicial and fiscal, and the location of a 
Chancery and an Exchequer at Carnarvon, gave to the old 
seigniory of Snowdon the unity that was before centred in 
its prince. 

By such a machinery, Edward I provided for his right 
enjoyment of those regalia exercised by Llewelyn ap 
GrufiEudd. Edward's relation to Llewelyn, and Llewelyn's 
relation to the land, removed all theoretical embarrass- 
ments to its successful operation. 

Moreover, when Edward I came to consider his relation 
to Llewelyn's subjects he was face to face with a very 
practical difficulty. 

If Edward I and Llewelyn were feudal personages from 
the point of view of their relation as "sovereigns to their 
subjects", the identity disappears when we look from the 
point of view of the Welsh. Whether they saw or did 
not see a feudal personage in Llewelyn, they saw in him 
a prince of the line of Rhodri, and whether they saw or 
did not see a feudal personage in Edward 1, they saw in 
him a successor to the Saxon, the torment of their ances- 
tors. Edward I's succession was one of law not of race. 

To cope with this racial difficulty, Edward had to intro- 
duce elements that would assure the working of his shire 
system. This accounts for the castle and the borough,' 
the strongholds of Englishry in North Wales during the 
fourteenth century. The difficulty provided for, Edward I 
was in a position to expect the successful working of his 
shire system. 

He had next, for the information of his officials, to 

^ See below, p. 39. 
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ascertain the amount and nature of his regalia^ i.e., of his 
rights, dues and customs. This was accomplished by the 
compilation of royal extents, i.e., extents or surveys taking 
cognizance of all lands, rents, customs, etc., that were 
calculated to bring in money to the local exchequer at 
Carnarvon. 

These extents are of the first importance to the student 
of tribalism. In them we get a picture, as it were, of 
the existing economic conditions of North Wales at a 
given date. By comparing the extents of the close of the 
thirteenth century with those compiled during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century it will be seen that several 
changes have taken place. 

The extent thus serves as a landmark in the change. 
It, however, reveals little of the causes that occasioned 
the new conditions. In this lies the importance of the 
Ministers'* Accounts^ a class of documents (when complete) 
that covers the period intervening the respective extents. 
The value of the accoimt will be more evident if we 
consider its close relation to the extent. 

The extent^ formed a kind of precedent to the royal 
officials in drawing up their yearly or half-yearly accounts. 
In some cases the Sheriff's annual roll is no other than 
the bald narration of the total value of a county as speci- 
fied in the extent, together with the notification of such 
changes as periodically occurred.* 

In the extant Sheriff Bolls of the counties of Anglesea^ 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth during the fourteenth century, 
four* significant terms present themselves in this connec- 
tion, namely, "extra extentam^\ "ultra extentam^\ "anti- 

^ For the nature and scope of the typical manorial extent, see 
the Radcliffe College MonographSj No. 6 (by Miss F. G. Davenport), 
Introdn., pp. xi-xii. 

^ See App. I. 

C 
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quu8 deca8us*\ and ^^novus decasvs.** Each of these terms 
has a significance of its own, but all agree in being the 
expressions of a fiscal change from the state of things 
presented in the extents of the fourteenth century, in the 
old extents (veteres extentoe) made subsequent to the 
conquest of Edward I, and in the new extents {novm 
extentoe) made subsequent to the ravages of the Black 
Death.^ 

These terms also appear in the accounts rendered bj the 
bailifiEs of the several commotes. The sheriff generally in- 
corporated the bailiff accounts of his county in his annual 
roll, but in an abstracted form. The Sheriff's Roll yields 
but a general view of the commote, the original bailiff's 
account gives a detailed view showing the number and 
nature of its vills, and their often composite character. 
Moreover, the bailiff's account has especial claims upon the 
student of tribalism in general, i.6., in so far as the causes 
of the decay are concerned. In this respect it often excels 
that of the sheriff. Auditors of accounts, like Judges 
of evidence, wanted to know. To this official inquisitive- 
ness the fourteenth century accounts* owe much of that 
intrinsic value which they possess for the student of 
Welsh economic history. 

Our object in the remaining portion of this paper will 
be to examine the significance of the four terms mentioned 
above. This will, at any rate, reveal a few features in the 
decay of North Welsh tribalism. The distinguishing 
feature of this decay, as represented in the accoimts of the 
fourteenth century, is the slow disintegration of the 
wele. 

^ See App. IV for a list of the more important extents. 
' lb, for a list of these accounts. 
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I. — '* Extra Extentam." 

In order to appreciate the right significance of this 
term, it is necessary that we should recall to memory 
some of those diflBculties that Norman lawyers must have 
encountered in the compilation of an extent in North 
Wales. 

Already too conscious of the enormous outlay hitherto 
expended upon the conquest of Wales, they were no doubt 
anxious that their extent should have its highest fiscal 
result. Money was still required to consolidate what had 
been won. It was thus important that eveiy old custom 
that had a fiscal significance should be retained in theory, 
if abandoned in practice. 

To this, in great part, we owe much of that conservatism 
that characterises Edward's policy towards Wales, it was 
neither natural nor expedient to sweep away the old. 
The old cylchau or progresses, such as Kylgh Stalon, 
Kylyh hebbothogionỳ^ previously associated with the Welsh 
prince, appear in commuted amounts, and thus helped 
to swell the annual revenue. The process of com- 
mutation explains the decay of many tribal customs in 
practice. Several instances of old Welsh customs rendered 
in money form appear in the North Wales accounts up to 
the time of Henry VU, when several were finally repealed. 

Moreover, there was a possibility of decay in tribal dues 

1 These and other old Welsh '* cylchau *' are accounted for under 
one of two heads, ** Fotura Stalonum/* ** Venatore Fimbriumy The 
n.tural tendency was for the many imposts of the tribal period 
to lose their individuality, so that each became lost amid other 
payments in sterling. — Report of the Welsh Land Commisstonfyoi.xxxYf 
1896, p. 674 (Mr. Edward Owen*8 evidence). The above are cases in 
point. The Potura Stalonum due from the seigniory of Snowdon was 
extended at £16 10»., each of the three counties paying £6 3«. 4td. ; the 
Venatore Fimbrium at 26«. %d., each county rendering 8«. 10}£?. 

c 2 
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and customs in the very compilation of the extent itself. 
As a counterpart to the conservative bent of English 
officials, we perceive an equally cautious conservatism on 
the side of the Welsh. The conservatism of the English 
official often led to extortion, and that of the Welshman 
to concealment. 

For a Welshman's opinion of the extents drawn up by 
English lawyers, we have but to refer to some of the 
petitions preserved in the well-known Record of Carnarvon. 
Here words like injiistay falsa, injuriosa^ tortuosa, frequently 
describe the extent.^ The poor villains of Penros had just 
cause of complaint, for they had been the victims of 
English extortion to the extent of nearly £23.* 

Examples of concealment on the part of Welshmen are 
to be found in the Sheriff's Roll, usually under the mar- 
ginal heading of extra extentam. Giles de BeUo Campo, 
the sheriff of Carnarvon in 1323, accounts for 18a. received 
from the villain tenants of the commote of Dinlleyn "for 
the carriage of the prince's food over the moimtains". 
This service was generally known as Teythymynythy 
and, according to the Sheriff, was "handed down to ob- 
livion" at the time of making the extent, until it was 
afterwards found to have been concealed.^ Similarly nine 
villain tenants of the commote of Talybont, co. Merioneth^ 
concealed a parcel of their lands, and upon their recovery, 
they paid a rent that was termed punt keulo {the con- 
cealed pound).* 

Many examples of this "handing down to oblivion*' 
occur. The point to be noticed is this, that probably all 
such "oblivions" were not recovered. The policy may 
account for the disappearance of some details of tribal 



1 12«?. of Cam., pp. 214, 216-17. » Id., p. 217. 

3 Min. Ace., Bundle 1230, no. 4. * Min, Ace., 1231, no. 11. 
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custom not included in the extents. It might often be a 
question of degree. In the accounts extra extentam is 
not only connected with the recovery of lands, etc., that 
were overlooked or concealed at the time of compiling the 
extent, but also with the readjustment of rents, customs, 
etc., that were under-estimated at that time. Under this 
heading will also be found any new conditions appearing, 
such as the building of a new mill or weir.^ 

n. — " Ultra Extentam." 

Coming to the second phrase, tUtra extentam^ we pass 
from a change external to the extent to a change within the 
extent. Extra extentam denotes an addition to the body 
of the extent, ultra extentam signifies a change in that 
body. Ultra extentam represents a change in quality 
rather than quantity. As far as our observation goes, it 
usually implies something over and above, issuing from 
lands previously assessed in the extent. It is generally 
very closely connected with the escheat of lands, and 
seems, in the majority of cases, to be synonymous with 
the word incrementum^ the improved rent derived from 
escheated lands (inter alia),^ 

The escheat principle plays no small part in the disin- 
tegration of the wele. The study of its influence is in 
many ways instructive, particularly in the incidental light 
which it throws upon the constitution of the North Welsh 
weles during the fourteenth century. 

The escheats that appear in the extents and the accounts 
of North Wales at this period usually denote a specific 

^ Min. Acc.f 1170, no. 5 (Carnarvon), do. 1227, no. 4 (Anglesea); 
and App. I below (Merioneth). 

^ See below p. 36, nn. 2-6. Extra Extentam is very rarely used in 
this connection. 
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area of land.' They are seldom described as fractioi 
parts of a wele, as in the Denbigh extent.* This chang 
method of expressing the faet of an escheat, though u 
materially affecting its ultimate influence upon the wel< 
may possibly mark a definite stage in the decaj of Wei 
tribalism. It reflects upon the chaxacter of the wele ai 
the status of its members. 

Dr. Seebohm lias shown that the responsibility of Ì 
escheat in the Denbigh extent was cast upon the wele 
a wliole.' The forfeiting member was in possessioD, 1 
virtue of his relation te the headman of the wele, 
undivided rights in the family lands.* In North Wal 
this responsibility falls upon the individual tribesma 
who is apparently regarded as the owner of a fraction 
share in the landed righte of his family group. la tl 
extent of Denbigh we have the escheat of an undividi 
right, in tlie Record of Cantarvtm the escheat of a dividt 
right. In other words, the relation of the members of tl 
Denbighshire weles to their lord, who enjoyed the rigl 
of escheat, is indirect, it is traced through the media 
(probably fictional) of the headman of the wele. In tl 
Record of Carnarvon, on the other hand, the weles are i 



1 E.ff., Rec. of Cam., p. 10, "Et est in preedicto Wele de Oriffrii 
Itkon una bovata terrie oacietw de terra quB fuit Mad' ap Wjn' t 
Cuhelyn." 

' E.g., Tribal Syilem in Waift, App. B.e., p. 77. Wele Moynon. , , 
Et tres partes istuis Welo sunt escaeta domini. Thŵ descríptìo 
common in the extent oí Denbigh, is rarely found in the Stoord < 
Camari'on {e.g., pp. yO-91, Extent of Penmayn and Llysvaen). C 
p. 1 of the Rec. of Cam. we have an escheat ezpreasad aa the fr« 
tional part of a vill (Penryn), Ct. p. 31 below, n. 2. 

' In Denbigh the escheat luiida were let out at moaej ninta on tl 
EuRlish system. {Tribal Sÿtltm in Walt», p. 36.) Cf. p. 86 below, 

* Triòal SÿtUm in Waleê, pp. 110-114. 

' See a. 2 on the next page. 
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direct touch with the Crown Prince ; we miss the medium 
found in the extent of Denbigh. 

The North Welsh weles have lost this latter aspect of 
their old patriarchal character, namely, the function of the 
uchelwr (headman of a wele) as the common chest of the 
landed rights of the wele. These landed rights, together 
with the responsibility which their direct enjoyment im- 
plied, are embodied in the members of the family group. 
The wele is no longer a bundle of landed rights centred in 
the uchelwr, but the territorial equivalent of these rights 
in the occupation of the family group.^ 

The change was mainly one of theory. The disappear- 
ance of the uchelwr (qtta uchelwr) involved no great 
practical changes. The uchelwr was deprived of no large 
estate. The aggregate landed rights that he enjoyed 
under the old tribal system were always at the call of his 
lawful descendants within the fourth degree, who claimed 
their rights of maintenance.* Theoretically, he was a big 
landlord, enjoying all the rights to his family landsy but the 
practical use of these lands was mostly invested in the 
subsidiary members of the group. They, among other 
things, were imprivileged to pasture their cattle, and take 
part in the common ploughings. The transferal of the 
rights to land to the family group would thus occasion no 
serious loss to the uchelwr. There seem to be no great 

^ The following proofs may be adduced in support of the territorial 
character of the wele in the Record of Carnarvon : — (1) the frequent 

occurrence of the phrase Wele de wele , «.^., Rec, of Cam,, 

pp. 17, 18, 57), cf . Dr. Seebohm's English Village Community j p. 196, n. 1 ; 
(2) the grant of a wele to a free borough (p. 43 below) ; (3) tenants 
hold a wele (illud) at will {Rec. of Cam., p. 81), cf. t6., p. 83. ; (4) the 
evidence of the escheat lands (pp. 27, 30 below) ; (5) Lands are some- 
times described as the part of a wele (p. 30 below). The same 
remarks apply to the gaveU. 

^ Tribal System in Wales, p. 92. 
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difficulties in the way of regarding his disappearance in 
North Wales as the inevitable result of the application 
of a territorial or feudal theory to the facts of tribal 
practice. 

This would give the North Welsh tribesman rights to 
land where before he held rxghts of maintenance, i.e., he 
would hold a fractional share in the landed rights of his 
fainily group. In case of an escheat, it would be one of 
territorial (divided) right not of patriarchal (undivided) 
right. This gi-adual supremacy of the territorial over the 
family idea illustrates itself in many other phases of 
Cymric economy during the fourteenth century. 

On all sides we have evidence of family notions losing, 
or having lost, their grip upon Welsh society. Once the 
patriarchal character of landownership disappeared, family 
instincts lost their hold upon the wider aspects of tribal 
unity. The foundations of a new unity were laid. The 
unity of the wele (family group) is no longer that of the 
uchelwr (headman of the wele), but that of the family 
lands. The weles (family groups) of the kindred very 
slowly give way to the tenants of the vill, as does the 
wider community of the kindred to the narrower com- 
munity of the vill.^ Patriarchal notions are more and 
more confined to the feudal shell. Family ties are no 
longer surrounded by the halo of a patriarchal shell, they 
are often sacrificed to the naive demands of a feudal 
theory." The wele becomes more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the lord or Crown Prince, and more subject to 
the caprice of its individual members. Individuals come 

^ The term "vill" in the Record of Carnarvon generally repreaents 
a district including one or more hamlets. 

2 See Rec. of Cam., pp. 20-21, for instances of tenants of family 
lands situated in different commotes owing suit and service to the 
respective courts. 
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to regard their status more like unto that of a tenant day 
by day, and often scruple not to sell,' or even spontane- 
ously give their family lands away." 

But though deprived of its old environment, the inner 
arrangement of the wele during the fourteenth century is 
pre-eminently tribal. The lands are "hereditary lands" 
(terrce Wallensicce) y subject, on the one hand, to frequent 
sub-divisions by the custom of gavelkind, and open, on 
the other hand, to occasional accumulation by the decease 
of coheirs, purchase of lands, etc. This gradual doing and 
undoing — the natural result of forces inherent in the tribal 
system itself — forms a permanent feature in the disinteg- 
ration of the wele. 

Two interesting documents, throwing incidental light 
upon this two-fold process of change, are preserved in the 
Record of Carnarvon, On page 214 appears an answer' to 
a petition (now apparently lost) from the commonalty of 
North Wales, touching the rendering of suit and service 
at the County and Hundred Courts. This duty, often 
burdensome* to tenants holding lands subject to the rules 

1 E.g.y Eignon ap Grono, a free tenant, sold 2J bovates of land in the 
vill of Trefcastell to one Madoc Wynne, a bondman. The latter paid 
an increment of 12/:?. yearly to the Crown, so that he may hold the lands 
sine impedimento (Min. Ace, 1170, no. 6). One Ithell Moyll continues 
to pay it in 1353 (Bee. of Carn.y p. 5). 

* Kedyvor ap E3mon, of the vill of Lanvawr (co. Penllyn), granted hb 
five acres of "Welsh land" to King Edward II (Min. Ace., 1231, no. 6), 
and lowerth ap Llewelyn, a free tenant of "Ringdoynor Adoyneth** 
(co. Eivionydd), spontaneously gave the same amount to Edward [III]. 
{MÌ71. Ace, 1171, no. 7.) 

3 See App. II, A. i. 

* By the Statute of Merton, 20 H. HI, c. x, every one who held 
lands by suit service was empowered, in lieu of personal appearance, 
to make a letter of attorney. A North Welsh tenant, Tudor ap 
Grono, on the plea of old age, asks for the privilege of attorney for 
the common suits due for lands held by him in South and West 
Wales. (Bee. of Cam., p. 216.) 
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of primogeniture, was doubly so to tenanta in gavelkind. 
It was a matter of inconvenience and expense, and would, 
no doubt, if rigidly enforced, materially affect their agri- 
cultural and domestic pursuits. The purport of the reply 
seems to be the alleviation of some such grievances as 
these. A.11 tenants holding four bovates and above were 
to make suit at the County and Hundred Courts, those 
holding less than four bovates, at the Hundred Court only. 
In case of the sub-division of an heredity by the custom 
of gavelkind, the suit could be performed by one of the 
coheirs, who, in case of default, though holding himself 
only a proportional share, was liable to be amerced for the 
whole tenement, the rest of the co-sharers to pay him their 
respective amounts.^ Or, as an alternative, the co-sharers 
were to be severally responsible for their own portions, 
and in case of default amerced accordingly. 

It was thus possible for an "heredity" before owing 
"one suit" to become divided up into "several heredities" 
owing "diverse suits". Each of the co-sharers had a 
territorial responsibUity, and on this score became the 
possible head of a stock to the fourth degree, claiming a 

^ This was the acknowledged custom in Kent. {Cansuetudinea 
Kanci<B, Charles Sandys, 1851, p. 7.) Welsh and Kentish gavelkind 
have their distinctive features. By the Welsh custom of partition (1) 
bastards inherited equally with legitimate sons, a rule that was abol- 
ished by the Statute of Wales, 12 Ed. I* ; (2) daughters never inherited ; 
(8) women were not entitled to dower. The above-mentioned statute 
ordained that daughters, in default of male issue, could inherit, and 
also empowered women to have dower. The Kentish custom of ** the 
fader to the boughe and the son to the plogK' did not extend to 
Wales, where the attainder of the ancestor was a bar to the heir 
claiming the gavelkind lands. In Kent, the committal of a felony, 
etc., incurred the forfeiture of the tenant's goods only. {Robinson on 
Gavelkind, 5th edition (Elton and Mackay, 1897), pp. 26-27.) 

* Bastards were enabled to hold hereditary lands by King's lioenoe, upon the paymeat 
of an increment (Min, Ace, 1230, na 4, «.n. Cafflogion.) 
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share in the privileges which this territorial responsibility 
implied. In this connection we may note another effect 
of the loss of the old patriarchal notion of the wele, ẃ., 
that the territorialising of the undivided rights of a family 
group implied a division of that group, in the sense that 
rights to particular lands were specialized to the descen- 
dants of a particular landed tribesman.^ What he re- 
ceived as son, he might leave as father, grandfather, or 
even great grandfather to his lineal descendants. In 
default of issue, members of the collateral line, if within 
the fourth degree of kinship, entered into his lands.' 
Failing this, the lands escheated to the Crown. 

In their second petition the North Welsh tenants ask 
that one appearance at the County and Hundred Courts 
should suffice, when diverse lands owing diverse suits came 
hereditarily into the hands of one tenant. This was 
readily allowed, upon conditions similar to the above, 
namely that the amercement, in case of default (as was 
generally the case), should be proportionate to the quantity 
of the lands.' These amercements we meet in the Court 
Rolls* as the "fines for non-suit". 

These petitions make it fairly clear that the responsi- 
bility of rendering suit and service at the County and 
Hundred Courts was a divided one, and (apart from other 

^ Cf. p. 32 below. Another factor in the gradual dissolution of 
the family group must have been the distinctive privileges held by 
some of its members, e.g., Rec. of Cam., pp. 11 {$.n, Wedir, where some 
tenants are exempted from paying relief and gobr) ; 19 (Wele Gron' 
ap Me'dith pay no rent, being enfranchised by Llewelyn ap lorwerth); 
67 (some individuals in Bodaon pay no Kilgh). The privileges and 
services of the mill also vary considerably in different vills. 

^ An entire wele or gavell occasionally comes into the hands of a 
sole heir (Bee. of Cam,, pp. 1, 18, 29, 34, 40, 44, 4ö, 61, 62, 79) ; some- 
times half a wele or gaveU {lb,, pp. 8, 11). 

^ See A pp. II, A. ii. 

* See App. IV. 
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supplementary evidence) that the service was a territorial 
one. This divided responsibility therefore impUed divided 
rights to land, as may be further inferred from the fact 
of the escheat of lands arising from the unauthorised 
withdrawal of suit and service from the customary 
courts.^ 

The petitions also illustrate the way in which a money 
economy facilitated the adjustment and re-adjustment of 
the responsibility of rendering suit and service — one of 
the continual problems that attended the natural breaking 
up of the wele. The lawful transferal of rights, and the 
customary sub-divisions of lands, did not produce changes 
in the character of the tenure, or in the amount of rents." 
This was more particularly the work of the escheat prin- 
ciple, the second factor that contributed to the disappear- 
ance of the wele. 

The immediate effect of an escheat was that rights or 
lands previously held by a member of the family group, 
or better, by a tenant of family lands, became vested in 
the Crown. The lands ceased to be known as terrce 
Wallensiccey^ and are thenceforwards termed terrce escaetce 
So-andr^o* (name of the forfeiting tenant). 

The area of escheated lands, of course, varied consider- 
ably. The Crown usually realised its profit by sub-letting 

^ See below, p. 37, n. 1. 

2 The natural process of decay yields few external symptoms of 
change, in strange contrast to the second process, by escheats. 

' The term terra Wallensica is applied to all lands held by here- 
ditary right, including thus all lands held by the free tenants, and 
by bondmen inhabiting vills de natura de Treiceloge. No instance 
has been found of the term referring to bond lands de natura de 
Trefgevery. Terra Wallensica is thus apparently equivalent to the 
old Welsh tirgwelyaicc. It is sometimes stated that two acres of 
"Welsh land" make a bovate (e.y., Min. Acc.^ 1149, no. 1, «.«. Matha- 
vemycha). The bovate, however, is subject to local variations. 

* Rec. of Cam., p. 3, et passim. See App. I and III (ii). 
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the same at an increased or improved rent. Early in the 
fourteenth century (1303), in reply to a petition to the 
Prince of Wales touching the holding of escheated lands, 
the North Welsh tenants were assured that such lands 
should not be held in defenso (i.e., that they should not be 
enclosed), or in any way separated than was customary in 
the time of the former tenants. The lands were still to 
be held openly and not otherwise [aperte et non alitbr)? 

The point of the tenants' request, and the importance of 
the Prince's concession, are more apparent when we re- 
member that the escheat lands referred to in the docu- 
ments of the North Welsh Principality, during the 
fourteenth century, are mostly arable lands.^ The bovate 
is the common unit of designation. Common rights of 
pasture, wood, and other appurtenances are sometimes 
appended under the general terms cum aysiamentis or 
pertinentiis.^ Evidently, the enclosure of these lands would 
have interfered with their communal system of husbandry, 
the common plough ings, etc. 

Is this admission on the part of the North Welsh 
tenants that their lands were liable to enclosure in case of 
escheat or impotence a posteriori proof that the individual 
tenant or tribesman was in the possession of a divided 
territorial right ? This would not necessarily involve any 

1 A pp. II, B. II. 

^ They are occasionally expresBly described as such {Min, Ace., 
1170, no. 5, s.n. üghaph ; Id., 1179, no. 6, s.n, Issaph). The "im- 
proved rent '' extended to the easements as well. Take a case in the 
vill of Penlassok, a bond vill de natura de Treioeloge {Rec. of Cam,, 
p. 2). The lands of Wenthlian filia Heylyn escheated, because the said 
Wenthlian, a leper (leprosa), left no heirs within the fourth degree. 
The three bovates were let to Blethin ap Grono and other villain 
tenants of the vill at an annual increment of Qd., accounted for 
thus : — Et de Y]d., de iij bovatis terrae cum aisamentis pasturae {Min, 
Ace, 1170, no. 6). 

3 E.g., Rec. of Cam., p. 59 ; Min, Ace,, 1149, no. 1, etc., cf. App. I. 
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hard and fast divisions of the actual lands, which, as the 
petition supplies, were held " openly", and that, probably, 
for the purposes of communal husbandry. The petition, 
however, suggests some sort< of a separation {vel separari 
aliter), etc. What this separation implied is another thing. 
It may refer to the individual responsibility of rendering 
suit and service at the County and Hundred Courts, or to 
the payment of a definite quota of quit rent from each 
holding. Or again, to the messuages held in severalty by 
the individual tenants, and possibly to the virtual plots of 
arable land that were appiirtenant thereto. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that the escheated lands are de- 
scribed as so many bovates, virgates, or acres formerly 
belonging (qiuB fuit or fuerunty to the forfeiting mem- 
ber, and, moreover, the exact quota of quit rent (if any)* 
due from the holding among the old rents of assise of the 
wele or vill is known.' 

The individual tenants (or co-sharers of the family 
lands) were virtually the possessors of some lands that 
they could severally call their own, the extent of which in 
the case of forfeiture could be approximately estimated/ 

^ JE.ŷ.f Min. Ace,, 1230, no. 4, s.n. Leghan (Issaph commote); 
Rec. of Cam., p. 16. 

2 There were, of course, no quit rents due in the case of lands held 
de sanctuarioy or otherwise exempted from the payment of ordinary 
rents, e.g., Min. Ace, 1 170, no 6, "Et de xija., de dimidia acra terrao 
Wallensicee in eadem villa [Eglwysael] quoe fuit Eynon ap Grniff qu» 
est escheata domini Regis defuncti per mortem ipsius Eynon contra 
pacem dicti domini Regis in guerra Madoci ap Leuelyn sic posita ad 
firmam extra extentam hoc anno quoe non oneratur de redditu per 
extentam quia tenetur de sanctuario." The vill of Eglwysael was 
held de Sancto Cadewaladre Rege. (See Bee. of Cam., pp. 46-7.) Cf. 
lb., p. 38, for a parallel instance. 

' Rec. of Cam., passim, e.g., p. 1, where the lands of Kendal Map 
Gothly Heilyn were assessed at Qd. in the old rents of assise of the 
wele. See p. 35 below. 

^ See Rec, of Cam., pp. 16, 17, 23, 44, 45 {per estimadonem). 
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That these lands were geographically located is to some 
extent borne out by the fact that they could be en- 
closed, and this will perhaps also explain the perma- 
nence of the escheat nomenclature.* This gives a decided 
territorial character to the wele, which it apparently 
admits. In the Record of Camaroon we sometimes find 
escheats expressed as a certain number of bovates, and 
estimated to be such and such a fraction of a wele 
(? family lands) .^ In the extent of Denbigh we find 
escheats expressed as the fraction of a wele (rights) and 
estimated to be a number of acres. The escheats of the 
Record of Cariuirvon represent the portions of a divided wele 
and are consequently severally described. Escheats in the 
extent of Denbigh appear in one lump sum, being the 
territorial equivalent of a sum of undivided rights of the 
wele, admitting of no specific nomenclature. 

This policy of not enclosing the escheat lands leads to 
some difficulties at a later date.' During the fourteenth 
century the Crown enjoys its escheat profits by disposing 
of the lands at *' improved " rents. 

The family group (wele) sometimes take on the escheated 
lands of their old members,^ as do the wider community of 
the vill;^ and near relatives of the forfeiting tenants, 
wishing to preserve their old patrimonies intact, often 
undertake to pay an extended rent.* Enterprising indi- 

* See p. 33, below, n. 3. 

2 Bee, of Cam.f pp. 81, 82, s.n, Porthamal. 

3 Chiefly as to their extent, e^., JRec. of Cam,y p. 7, where the extent 
of the escheat lands of one Ken' ap Carwet is not known. From Min, 
Ace. 1771, no. 7, it appears that they consisted of f of a bovate with 
appurtenances in Lambader Kevyn. Escheat lands prove a sore 
trouble to the Elizabethan surveyors (Land Hevenue, P.R.O., Misc. Bk., 
no. 236, fo. 3b). 

* Bee. of Cam., pp. 2, 10. 

* lb., pp. 16, 46, 47. 

* See App. I. 
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YÌduals^ frequently entire strangers in blood, add to the 

responsibility by arrenting escheat lands,^ and bondmei 

before the ravages of the Black Death, show an inclinatio 

^' to farm any vacant portions that chanced to be withi 

easy approach.'* 

It was of little consequence to the Crown who held th 
;■ escheated lands, so long as the "improved" rents wei 

; Ì. paid, in addition to the old rents of assise. The improve 

; 5. rents were generally payable at Easter and Michaelmas 

H, j! and were subject to gradual increase. It was thus ths 

■!. f' the sum total of the rents of a wele varied.* 

As compared with the free tenants of the wele wh 
paid their usual quit rents for their hereditary land 
(terra Wallensica)^ those holding escheated lands wei 
tenants at will of the Crown." Descendants farming th 
patrimonies of their disinherited ancestors, soon realise 
that the payment of an improved rent made their positio 
less free than that of their neighbours in the wele. The 
often objected to the payment of the increased rent, an 
sought to regain the former prestige for their old patr 
mony. Sons could not very well understand why the 
should pay an "extended rent" in addition to the ol 
I' "annual rent" paid by their ancestors. The case c 

Ü '! Grufifudd ap Peredur, a member of Wde Wyryon LIV a 

*^-^ Tud\ in the commote of Talybont, is an instance in poinl 

His father, Peredur ap Llewelyn, died contra pacem in th 

ill' 1 Eec, of Cam., pp. 6, 11, 18, 45, 46, 70. 

» lb., pp. 18, 52, 60. 
If I 8 The ordinary rents were payable at the following terms : (1) Feai 

of All Saints (Nov. 1), (2) Purification of Holy Mary (Feb. 2), (Í 
Feast of the Apostles Philip and James (May 1), (4) St. Peter a 
Vincula (Aug. 1), Min. Ace., 1171, no. 7. 

* Tribal System in Wales, p. 10 ; Ancient Tenures in the Marches c 
N. Wales, p. 85. 

* Rec. of Cam., pp. 66, 81, and p. 36 below, no. 4. 
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war of Madoc ap Llewelyn, leaving a patrimony of sixteen 
acres, which was farmed at an extended rent of 6«. 8d. by 
his son Gruffudd, who, upon his own admission, was a boy 
of tender years at that time. At a later date Gruffudd 
endeavoured to improve his position, by claiming the 
general amnesty offered by Edward I to the heirs of 
ancestors that were slain in the war of Llewelyn ap 
Gruffudd.^ The attempt was, albeit, in vain. His daughter 
(sic) and granddaughters, five in number, who shared the 
patrimony in the time of Henry V still pay the extended* 
rent.^ The same patrimony was farmed of the Crown in the 
time of Elizabeth by one John Owen, armiger.* Another 
example of this kind, expressing the surprise of Adam ap 
David, a free tenant of the vill of Kilan, at the payment of 
an extended rent will be found in the Appendix.* The cir- 
cumstances of escheat thus affected the rent and tenure of 
the escheated holding and coloured its subsequent history. 

The process of escheat was not peculiar to the four- 
teenth century, but the effect was always much the 

^ Ancient Petitions (P.R.O.), no. 2406 (see App. IT, B. iii). 

^ Escheat lands are commonly called ^'extent lands** in Merioneth- 
shire. In the vernacular they are usually termed " Tir Stenf\ 
sometimes "Kay SceaV\ (cf. Ancient Tenures in the Marches of N, 
Wales f p. 69). In the Welsh survey of Twrcelyn, taken early in the 
seventeenth century, several of the lands escheating in the fourteenth 
century appear as Tir Stent So-and^SOf mentioning the name of the 
person from whom it then escheated, e.g., under Chiely Dolphyn ap 
Kaiced . . . appears Tir Stent Grono Goch yn Llysdylas {Rentals and 
Surveys J portf. 21-31, m. 8b.). Grono Gogh, a felon, was outlawed in 
1337, his patrimony of six acres escheating to the Crown (Min. Ace., 
1 149, no. 1). Gf . Bee. of Cam., p. 66. A knowledge of the causes of the 
fourteenth century escheats is thus essential to the right under- 
standing of later evidence relating to the history of the landed 
interest in N. Wales. 

3 Bee. of Cam., p. 271. 

^ Land Beoenue, Misc. Bk., no. 236, fo. 42. 

^ Ancient Petitions (P.R.O.), no. Ö271. See App. II, B. iii. 
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same, namely, the growth of royal or seigneurial pow< 
at the expense of the landed members of the famil 
group. It imposed new conditions of tenure. It ale 
offered opportunity to enterprising individuals to increat 
their holdings. This was the artificial counterpart of thi 
natural process by which the rights and lands of a famil 
J group devolved into the hands of a sole heir. 

V In this loophole of escheatry we may perceive a glimpf 

i'. of the wider changes that were taking place in tt 

I economy of North Wales. In the gradual dissociation < 

i; the family group, brought about in many instances by tl 

circumstance of escheat, lies the origin of the moder 
^ family; in the gradual accumulation of diverse lands muí 

likewise be found the medieval genesis of the modern fan 
or estate ; and in the further allotment of escheat lane 
during the lord's pleasure we note the transition from 
tribal to a feudal tenure, from the holding of lands by ol 
hereditary rights, to the farming of lands for a number c 
years. Escheats affected the structure as well as th 
methods of tribalism. Consanguinity, the basis of ol 
tribal economy, gave way to territorialism, the basis c 
feudal society. Progress henceforth depended more o 
geography than genealogy, on relations to lands rathe 
j^,. than on connections with families. Bights to Ian 

i . became a matter of English rather than of Welsh law. 

k;' There is a sense, however, in which the escheats of th 

(i; i fourteenth century have a story of their own ; that is, whe: 

j we consider their causes rather than their effects. 

ij. : In the eye of the Law an escheat signifies, "any land 

or other profits that casually fall to a lord within hi 
manor by way of forfeiture or by death of his tenan 
leaving no heirs general or special."' 

^ Cowell s Law Dictionary , s.v.. Escheat. 



^í: 
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As an example of an escheat arising from the failure of 
heirs, we may take the following instructive instance. In 
the vill of " Trefdresdisteyn" we find that a sixth part of a 
mill caUed "Gwynne" came into the hands of Prince 
Llewelyn through the death of one lorwerth ap Ririd ap 
Elider, leaving no heirs within thefovrth degree.^ 

The accounts present innumerable examples of escheats 
by way of forfeiture. These incidentally afford curious 
sidelights of the domestic and civil dissensions of the 
North Welsh Principality during the Middle Ages. To 
take a few instances : Llewelyn ap Meredith lost his 30 
acres of "Welsh land" in the vill of Llanvugail for the 
murder of one David Voel.^ leuan Cutta, a felon, subse- 
quently killed in the church of "de la Taverne", held 4i 
acres called "Tuthinpentragh", situated in the vill of 
Bodaon.' Kendal Vaghan ap Kendal Cochleholyn, had 
like experience with his solitary acre at Trefwarth.* He 
had slain no one, but had stolen a few cattle that were 
grazing on a neighbouring hillock, the property, it 
appears, of a no less distinguished personage than John 
de Havering, the Justiciar of North Wales. 

Another interesting class of escheats are the contra 
paceniy or political, escheats. These reveal some of the 
economic influences of the political revolts of the late 
thirteenth and following centuries. 

Several Welsh freeholders lost their lands in the last 
fight for independence under Llewelyn ap Gruflfudd. A 
notable instance occurs in the case of Ken' ap Teg, the 
holder of considerable freehold lands (60 acres) in the 



* Min, Ace., 1149, no. 1. Cf. Bee. of Cam., p. 46. 
2 Min. Ace., 1170, no. 6. Cf. JRee. of Cam., p. 68. 
' Min. Ace., 1149, no. 1. Cf. Bee. of Cam., p. 67. 

* Min. Ace, 1230, no. 4. Cf. Bee. of Cam., p. 2. 

D 2 
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vill of "Goythrum".^ He was apparently the sole heir of 
his wele at the time of his death.' 

The next political rising, in order of importance and 
date, was the remarkable revolt of Madoc ap Llewelyn in 
1294. It is foreign to the purpose of our paper to enquire 
into the origin and progress of this revolt. The prevalence 
of contra pacem escheats resulting therefrom in the counties 
of Anglesea,^ Carnarvon,* and Merioneth,* suggests that it 
was a widespread one. The men of Anglesea play a 
predominant part in this revolt, owing perhaps to the fact 
that the principal leader hailed from this county. We 
know that Madoc ap Llewelyn possessed considerable lands 
in Lledwigan Llan, until he warred against the king.® 

The burgesses of Carnarvon had their charter burnt, 
and the burgesses of Conway had their mills destroyed. 
At Carnarvon, Grono,' the chief baüifif of the commote of 
Twrcelyn, and Trahem ap Blethin,^ a free tenant of the 
vill of "Contwmock", in the neighbouring commote of 
Talybolion, were the chief parties to the death of líoger 

^ Min. Acc.y 1170, no. 6. Similar instances will be found in App. I. 
The local historian will welcome such notices as these. 

2 Eec. of Cam., p. 79. In later documents Ken' ap Teg' is said to 
have (lied seised '' in his demesne as of a fee** of the aforesaid lands. 

^ See p. 30 above, n. 2, and nn. 5 and 6 below. 

* E.g.f it will be seen from p. 16 of the Record of Carnarvon that 
the escheat lands of one Bleddin Routh are situated in diverse 
gavells. This is explained by the fact that Bleddin, in addition to 
his own hereditary lands, held at will the escheated lands of lorwerth 
ap Howel, and Teg' Vaghan, two free tenants, who died contra pacem 
in the war of Madoc {Min. Ace, 1170, nos. 5 and 6, «.«., Ughaph). 
Dayk Cragh, whose escheated lands appear in the Hec. of Cam,^ 
pp. 11-12, also died contra pacem in the war of Madoc {Min, Aoc,^ 
1170, no. 6). 

^ See App. I below. 

Ö Min. Ace., 1160, no. 2. 

^ Min. Ace., 1149, no. 1. Cf. Itec. of Cam., p. 70. 

^ Min. Acc.f 1149, no. 1. Cf. Mec. of Cam., p. 69. 
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Puleston, the sheriflP of their native county. Their lands 
accordingly escheated contra pacem. 

With the North Welsh bailiffs, Madoc's revolt often 
assumes the importance of a landmark. In the vill of 
Dinlleyn (commote of Uwchgwyrvai) we find three acres 
of "Welsh land", belonging to one Llewelyn ap lorwerth, 
falling into the hands of the Crown before the war of 
Madoc ap Llewelyn, owing to the withdrawal of suit and 
service from the County and Hundred Courts.^ It is also 
noted'* that several tenants, owing to their distressed 
condition, left their lands in the commote of Dinllayn 
after the war of Madoc. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasise the importance 
of these incidental references made in the Ministers^ 
Accounts to the war of Madoc. They will help to elucidate 
the story of the revolt itself. 

After the revolt of 1294 we have but a few notices of 
contra pacem escheats. William ap David Lloyd, the 
ringild of Tyndaethwy commote in 1351, accounts for 
three bovates, the escheated lands of one Ririd ap lorwerth, 
a felon, who died contra pacem regis in the war of one 
Owen ap Gruff udd (On ap Gr).' Who was this Owen ? 

We have an indirect reference to the escheat lands of 
Gruflfudd Seys in the vills of Trefllowarch and Porthamal, 
respectively in the commotes of Talybolion and Meney.* 



^ Min. Ace, 1280, no. 4. Cf. Bee. of Cam,, p. 25. 

2 Min. Ace, 1230, no. 4. Cf. Itec, of Cam., p. 38. 

3 Min. Ace, 1149, no. 1. 

* Bee. of Cam., p. 183, and Min. Ace, 1150, no. 4. The following 
items appear in the account of William of Huntington, the escheator: — 

(a) 8.n. Talybolion. " Et de vjs. y'újd. de exitibus trium bovatarum 
terrsB et unius bovatee prati cum pertinentiis in Treflowargh, 
qufie fuerunt Gruflfudd Seys convicti de seducione, remanentium in 
manu domini ut in prsecedenti. Et remanent. Et de iiJ8. mjd. de 
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Grufifudd Seys was, of course, the adherent of Owain 
Lawgoch.^ In this connection it may be interesting to 
note that John de Delves received a certain fine from a 
person (name not given) of the commote of Meney, in the 
time of Queen Isabella (d. 1358), because he withdrew 
from the army of the Black Prince in Grascony.* 

And finally, we have reference to another Anglesea 
man, David ap Eynion Vaghan, who died contra pacem in 
South Wales, referring presumably to the revolts of 
Maelgwyn Vychan or Llewelyn Bren.' 

So much then for the political revolts. One of their 
economic effects, from the point of view of the decay of 
tribalism, will be found in the impetus which they gave to 
the escheat principle, the invariable effect of which was to 
increase royal power in the wele or vill. Lands became 
more subject to the will of the Prince. Of the majiy 
other factors that contributed to this same result, poverty 
is not the least.' Some tenants sold their lands to the 
Prince,' others gave them up of their own accord,* and 



exitibus trium bovatanim terroe cum pertinentiis in villa de Daronewy, 
quiB fuerunt ipsius Gruifudd, remanentium in manu domini causa 
pnedicta. Et remanont." 

(b) 8.n. Moiioy. " Et do exitibus quinque bovatarum terr» cum 
pertinentiis in villa de Porthamal qujo fuerunt Grufifudd Seys convicti 
de seducione, remanentium in manu domini ut in compoto prsecedenti. 
Et remanent." 

^ See TransacttoTis of the Cymmrodorion Society, Session 1899-lfiOO, 
"Owain Lawgooh" (by Messrs. Edward Owen and J. H. Davies), p. 9. 

* Min. Acc.f 1160, no. 1. 
3 Min. Acc.f 1150, no. 2. 

* JS.y., App. I and III. 

* Prince Llewelyn bought three acres of "Welsh land" of leuan ap 
Howel, a freeman of the vill of Trefmadrun (Dinllayn commote), 
Min. Ace, 1230, no. 4. 

^ See p. 25 above, n. 1. 
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others were lax in asserting their claims/ These were 
the silent forces that led to the disintegration of the 
wele during the fourteenth century. 

But besides the disintegrating influences of these internal 
forces that were continually at work, we find in the 
Accounts the like influences of two other factors that were 
more explicit in their eflPect. One monopolised a con- 
siderable extent of land during the first half of the 
fourteenth century, the other swept away a large number 
of the population during the latter half of the same cen- 
tury. We refer to the phenomena introduced in the 
Sheriff's Roll under the terms "Old Decay" {antiquus 
decdsvs), and " New Decay" {novus decasus)^ i.e., the decay 
due to the Municipal Element and the Great Pestilence 
respectively. 



III. —"Antiquus Decasus. 



55 



The term antiquus decasus leads us to the considera- 
tion of the municipal element in North Wales. This had 
its direct and indirect effects upon North Welsh tribalism. 

In the first place it appropriated an extent of land con- 
siderably over 5,000 acres. Nine boroughs, of which Con- 
way, Carnarvon, and Beaumaris were the most important, 
shared these lands. 

They were, for the most part, desmene lands, i.e., lands 
closely associated with old royal maenors. The town of 
Conway flourished on the demesne lands formerly granted 

^ E.g. J Min. Ace, 1149, no. 1 (s.n. Talebolyon). " Item rospectuantur 
eidem ijs. yjd. de redditu terrce liberse quam Staket tenuit in Know- 
kemoker existentis in manu domini quod nulli heredes apponunt 
clameum iu eadem terrara. £t ordinatum est sequi breve de cet^savit 
versus heredes/* etc. Many other instances of this are given in the 
12«?. of Cam., e.g., pp. 27, 32, 33. 
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by Llewelyn ap lorwerth to the Cistercian Abbey of Aber- 
coiiway.' The old maenor of Eetingwern formed the 
nucleus of the free borough of Harlech,' and the towm of 
Bala was almost entirely built on the demesnes of Penllyn.' 
The boroughs of Nevin and Pwllheli* were no other than 
the old Welsh maeuors endowed with the pririlegeB of the 
liber burgue,' 

Many villein trefs were also appropriated. The borough 
of Carnarvon incorporated the old villein tref of Llanbeblig 
(excepting nine bovatea) within its liberties.' "Boden- 
vewe", a vill of the most servile of the Welsh tenures 
{de natura de Trefgevery), in the commote of Tjndaethwy, 
was included in the town lands of Beaumaris,'' and the 
villeinage lands of the vill of "Lleglian", near Conway, 
were farmed by the burgesses of that town.' 

In the endowment of their royal boroughs in North 
Wales English sovereigns interfered as little as possible 
with the private or family lands (terríB Wallen»ic<B). More- 
over, this was inevitable in some cases, and was to some 
extent influenced by the desire (truly municipal) of the 

' Histnn/,etc.,of Abei-conway (Williams, R), p. 101. 

' Arch. Catnb., 3rd series, rol. xiii, p. 192. 

' MÌH. Ace., 1231, no. S. Nineteen of its Bfty-three burgagea were 
HÌtiiated ou freohold lands {terra li/>erorum),Ìbe residue on domain land 
{terra domtnica). In addition to this the burgesaes farmed a con- 
aiderable extent of tlie demesne lands of the commote (Mm. Atx., 
1280, no. 1). 

* For a minute description of the maenors see Min. Aec., 1170, 
no. I; ct.Cn/.o/Paí.Äö/íí (1381-1385), pp. 229, 267. 

* Newborough anil Beaumaris were also chieSy situated on demesne 
lands. See p. 41. 

* Min. Ace, 1230, no. 6. 
' See below, p. 44. 

^ The charter of the Black Prince (ilated Carnarvon, 23 March, in 
the 13th year of his prlncipato) sanctioning the grant of these lands 
wUl be found in Min. Ace., 1171, no. 11, 7 (dorse). Ct. Aw. of 
Cam., p. 98. 
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burgesses to have a compact territory/ In such cases, a 
general re-arrangement of lands took place by way of 
recompense to the disinherited tenants or family groups. 

Take the case of Conway, a town endowed with the 
lands previously held by the Convent of Aberconway. 
The latter was partly recompensed by its transferal to 
Maenan, with the result that several holders of terra 
Wallen»ica there had to give up their lands. Some were 
removed to the neighbouring commote of Creuddyn,^ and 
others over the Menai to the county of Anglesea.' 

Equally instructive is the case of Beaumaris. The castle 
and town liberties corresponded roughly to the old vill of 
Llanvaes, and to a considerable portion of the vill of 
Cerrigygwyddyl, a vill, by the way, consisting almost 
entirely of terra Wallensica, 

In the Anglesea extent of 1294 the vill of Llanvaes is 
extended at £78 òs, Ufa.; in the Record of Carnarvon, in 
1353, its total value is confined to the farm of its mill, 
namely, 26s. 8á. Endorsed on the Anglesea SheriflP Rolls 
during the latter haK of the fourteenth century, an account 
of this decay is given under the heading antiquus decasus. 
It shows how the lands of Llanvaes were granted to the 
burgesses of Beaumaris, and how the tenants were removed 
to the demesne lands of the old royal maenor of Rhosfaire, 
to found what was appropriately called a New borough.* 

1 Bee. of Cam., pp. 218, 222. 

^ Mereducus Cragh and Gurgenneu Bach, in return for 117 solidata 
of freehold lands in Maenan, received the bond lands of Glyn and 
Gronant {Min. Ace, 1170, no. 6). The 4J ga veils of bond land was thus 
converted into 1 free gavell (22«?. of Cam., p. 9). Cf. lb., p. 2, s.n. 
Penlassok, for a similar instance. 

3 Griffith ap Y ere ward, another tenant of Maenan, received a grant 
(in reversion) of Rossmaur (? Anglesea) in exchange for his 10 libratce 
of land. Early Chancery Holls (Rot. Wall.), no. 1034 m. 2. 

* Min. Ace., 1228, no. 10. 
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The tenants were mostly recompensed by the removal to 
Rhosfaire, but a few were drafted to the vill of Dinsylewy 
in the commote of Tyndaethwy/ 

The disinherited tenant of Cerrigygwyddyl reoeired lands 
that were scattered about in diverse districts^ as signified 
in the following table : — 

Tebba Wallensica in the vill op Cbbbioyowyddtl* 

CONCEDED TO THE BüBGESSES OF BbAÜMABIS. 



Am't in 
Acrrs. 


Possessore. 


Where recompcnsod. 


■ 

it 

1 

•c 
o 

f 

E 

1 

is 

< 

O 

1 

4-) 


Uemmrka. 


16i 


Jock ap Kulhelyn and 
nine ot hore. 






24 


Cad' Grilles 


Pehgyr 


Bee o/Carn,, dl 7a 
" Wcle Map* OkdoKm." 


i 


Gron'apYajfo 


Castallaur 


lb., p. 76. •* Wele Qrono 
ap Yago and LU 'Loyt." 


2 


Icuan ap Lewel' Thloj-t 


Castallaur 


1 


lor' ap Eigno' 


Castellour 


/ft., p. 7a " Wele lor* 
Vaghan and Bign* Man." 


12 


lor' Vaglian 


uodynvyw 


ift.,p.73."Welellbvoc' 
Wele lor* Vaghan." 


6i 


Adaf Oryk and Teg* 
apDd' 


Bokdynvyw 


lb., p. 74. 


2i 


Mad'ap Kun 


Dynsilewy 




4 


lies' ap lor' 


P'chgjT 


li 


Griff, ap Ilowel and 
four sons of one lor' 


Lledewyganllys 


Cf. Bee o/ Cam,, p. 44. 


I 


Dd* ap Wallaehmey 
and his brother .?. 


Tref^v^alghmey, Bot- 
men'eon, Kefuduy 




U 


Med' ap Lcwel' 


Arianncl' 


Cf. Bee o/ Cam. , p. 53. 


li 


Mad' ap Eigno' ap 
0\*'>'n 


Lledewganllis 
Tref gwal h-hniey 




8 


Eign'ap Lewel' 


Arianell, Lhnlewigan- 

llos 




1 


Matl' up Hun 


Lledcwyganllcs 






Dav'd ap Te«* (Rec. of 
Cam., p. 217) 


Castelthlawr 


Bee o/ Cam,, ^ 76. 
**Welo David apT^'." 



1 Edon' ap Madoc, Madoc ap Teg', and lor* ap Teg and his parceners, 
in return for 4^ acres of land in Llanvaes, received lands to the value 
of 9«. 6d. in Dinsylewy (see ref. 2 following). 

^ Notices of the decay in the extent of this vill appear in most of 
the sheriif accounts during the fourteenth century. The above 
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The above is an unique instance of the confiscation of 
hereditary lands for the direct endowment of the municipal 
element. Other towns that came into direct touch with 
the family lands were Harlech, Bala, and Criccieth. The 
buigesses of Harlech farmed the "Welsh lands" in the 
commote of Ardudwy that had fallen into the hands of 
Llewelyn ap Grufifudd before the Conquest,* and the towns- 
men of Criccieth rented the escheated wele of one Teg ap 
Roppt in the vill of Strinthlyn.^ 

We have now seen how the municipal element in its 
origin confined tribalism by appropriating a considerable 
extent of land, and also undermined it by the consequent 
rearrangement of lands in other districts. 

Another interesting feature of its influence is the way in 
which it hastened the decay of villeinage in North Wales. 

It accomplished this, (1) by appropriating lands that 
were formerly bond, as in the case of Conway and the vill 
of Lleghan^; (2) by the appropriation of lands that sub- 
sequently led to the emancipation of bond lands, as in the 
case of Conway and the vills of Glyn and Gronant.* In 
the relations of the town of Beaumaris and the vill of 
Bodenvewe we have evidence of both processes. In the 
Record of Carnarvon (p. 13) we find that the vill of Boden- 
vewe contained one free wele, namely, Wele lorwerth 
Vaghan, which was formerly bond land de natura de 
Trefgevery. At the time of the extent, 1353, the wele was 
in the occupation of one Eignon ap Madoc ap lorwerth 
Vaghan, who paid no rent "because it was conceded to his 



analysis was made from the account of Anian ap leuan, temp. 20-21 
Ed. II, Mm. Acc.f 1228, no. 10, m. 1 (dorse). 

^ OriginnUa MoUj 10 Ed. II, m. 8 (lands of lor* Moyldonyok, Glasneys, 
etc. See App. I. 

2 Rec. of Cam., p. 41 . 

3 See above, p. 40, nn. 6 and 8. * See above, p. 41, n. 2. 
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grandfather by Edward I, in exchange for lands upon 
which the castle of Beaumaris was built." This is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the Sheriff Roll already quoted,' 
where we find that lorwerth Vaghan was in this way com- 
pensated for 12 acres of his Welsh land lying in the vill of 
Cerrigygwyddyl. Another tenant, Teg' ap David, was 
compensated in a similar manner for 5| acres. The rest 
of the vill was granted to the burgesses of Beaumaris by 
the Black Prince in 1366.^ 

It is clear from this that the municipal element con- 
tributed to the decay of villeinage by the emancipation of 
lands that were formerly bond. This incidentally implied 
the decay of tribal customs as well. Lands granted to the 
free boroughs were held by a socage tenure, and were thus 
exempt from praedial and other services. For example, 
the villeins of the commote of Issaph usually contributed 
half-a-sovereign yearly towards the munition of Conway 
Castle, but after the grant of the bond lands of Lleghan to 
Conway, they only pay half-a-mark.* Adding to this the 
fact that the charter of the liber hurgus contained a proviso 
enabling the emancipation of the villein himself, we realise 
the importance of the municipal element in the decay of 
North Welsh tribalism. 

IV. — "Novus Decasus." 

Passing on to the meaning of our fourth and last term 
— nomiB decasiiSy in brief outline let us consider the 
influence of the Black Death upon the economic conditions 
of North Wales. As we have already intimated, it pri- 
marily affected the population. It swept away an immense 
number of Welshmen, just as the municipal element 
absorbed a considerable extent of Welsh land. 

^ See above, p. 42, n. 2. ^ jf)f„. Ace, 1160, no. 3. 

3 Mtn. Ace, 1172, no. 6. 
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The frequent references to its devastating influences 
render it tolerably certain that North Wales sufllered as 
severely as other parts of England and Wales. 

Among the entries of the various accounts, several 
instances appear of entire vills,^ and of diverse lands* in 
the hands oi the Crown through want of tenants, as also 
of dues partly rendered " because the greater part (maxima 
pars) of the tenants died from the pestilence".' It came 
down with a heavy hand upon the bondmen. Only two 
advocarii were spared in the entire commote of Creuddyn." 
Before the pestilence there were 149 bond tenants in the 
commote of Nantconway, after the pestilence there were 
only 47.* 

The Black Prince, aware of the sore straits into which 
the calamity had suddenly reduced his north Welsh bond- 
men, sent a letter under the Privy Seal to John de Delves, 
then Justiciar of North Wales, and Eobert Pollard, the 
Chamberlain there, to the effect that dues previously 
rendered by the bond-tenants towards the munition of the 
North Welsh castles, should be respited until further 
notice." The letter, dated 20th of July 1353, took effect 
for the eleven years following,' during which period no 
staurum principis' (as this particular custom was termed) is 
paid by the bondmen. 

* Mtn. Acc.f 1171, no. 7 (Thlediok, co. Dinlleyn ; Gannow, co. 
Creuddyn). 

^ See n. 1, p. 46 below, and App. III. 

^ Min. Acc.y 1171, no. 7, co. Dinlleyn, s.n. Trefgoith. See nn. 6-7 
below. 

* Mtn. Ace., 1171, no. 7. 
6 See App. ni (i). 

* Mm. Ace, 1173, no. 4. 

' Staurum Principia (Welsh star vator), being the old Welsh custom by 
which the taeogs and aillts of the commote rendered datonbwyds to 
their native prince, whilst on progress {cylch). After the conquest of 
Wales it continued to be paid in money amounts by the nativi and 
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After 1 364 we note the signs of a gradual recovery, the 
staurum principùt is being paid^ but in less considerable 
amounts than before, the significant cause being the 
poverty and scarcity of tenants. The villein tenants of the 
commotes of Issaph and Dinlleyn pay 6«. 8d. each instead of 
the usual 16s. 8d.; those of Nantconway and Uwchgwyrfai 
14«. each, instead of the normal 25«. In the county of Car- 
narvon the commote of Gafflogion apparently suffered the 
least, the villein-tenants pay 10«. as otaurum principis, only 
20d. less than the normal amount before the pestilence.* 
Of the Anglesea commotes, Malltraeth and Tjmdaethwy 
were affected most.'* 

The effect of the pestilence was not solely one of depopu- 
lation. It also weakened the physical stamina of those that 
survived. Several tenants were unable to perform their 
usual services or to continue in their original holdings. 

The agrarian changes resulting from the dearth of 
population on the one hand, and this general impotency 
on the other, were considerable. 

We read of lands in the hands of the Crown owing to 
the paucity or defect of tenants :' of many tenements 
administered by royal ofi&cials through the apathy of heirs 
in putting forward their claims,* and of a few tenants 
leaving their lands owing to distressed conditions.* 

advocarii of each commote. In this connection each commote was 
the member of a particular castel/aria or castle district, tf.y., the com- 
motes of Creud(iyn, Ughaph, Issaph, and Nantconway paid their 
staurum principis pro municione castri de Conway. 

^ Min. Acc.y 1171, no. 7. * Mtn. Ace., 1149, no. 1. 

3 Hec. of Cam.y pp. 40, 48, et passim. 

* E.g.f Min. Ace, 1171, no. 8, 5«. 8rf., the rents of the tenements of 
Madoc ap Guyn (5*.), and Bleth3m ap lor', free tenants of Nantconway, 
respited because no heirs put forth their claims. See also p. 39 
above, n. 1. 

* leuan VoyI blankly refused to hold his hereditary lands in 
Bodenvewe {Rec. of Cam., p. 74). See also App. Ill, s.n., Turkelyn. 
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The result was that the interests of the Crown in the 
North Welsh Principality were nominally increased as to 
the extent of land in manu domini, but greatly decreased 
as to the money profits. This decay appears in the bailiff's 
account as the "new decay" {novus decasus). Tlie new decay 
in the extent of Malltraeth commote was £6 16«. 2d.,^ being 
the rents formerly received from divers bond lands. " These 
lands," according to William of Walton, the ringild in 
1352, "are in the hands of the lord (prince), through the 
scarcity of tenants, and because the present tenants of the 
lord (prince) in the above vills are both unable and 
insufficient to hold them." The only profits derived from 
these lands, as the ringild states, were those of herbage. 
Similar returns, as will be found in the Appendix below, 
were made by the ringilds of other commotes in Anglesea, 
and in some instances extended to escheats and freehold 
lands. 

Here, as well as in the many examples of terrce friscce 
or uncultivated lands referred to in the Record of Carnarvon 
as being in the hands of the Crown, we have a glimpse 
perhaps of that movement which assumed such great pro- 
portions in later centuries, namely, the conversion of 
arable into pasture lands. This changed method of 
farming is to some extent held out by the occasional 
notices to decay in the profits of the mill,' and to the 
reluctance of tenants to farm or rent a mill.* 



This brings our examination of the "four terms" (p. 18 
above) to a close. We have seen how they represent three 
important factors that contributed to the decay of tribalism 

1 Min. Aoc,f 1149, no. 1. See App. Ill (ii). 

* E.ŷ.f Bee, of Cam.,, p. 10 (Doloythelan mill). 

s Min, Ace, 1149, no. 1 (mills of Llanvaes and Kevyncogh). 
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in North Wales during the fourteenth century, viz., tl 
escheat principle, the municipal element, and the Blai 
Death. 

We have considered the influence of these three facto: 

I } chiefly in their effects upon the tenure and cultiratiG 

of lands. The escheat principle gradually narrowe 
the freehold domain, and the Black Death led to a ne 
departure in the social methods of the North Welsh, Tl 
evidence available for the Black Death admits of a muc 
more detailed consideration that what it has received i 
our hands above. The mimicipal element we have coi 
sidered in its territorial aspect only, i.e., in its negatii 
influence upon tribalism. In this respect it played a 
important part in the decay of villeinage in North Wale 
The municipal element, in its origin, affected the structui 
of tribalism, in the sense that it narrowed the base upo 
which it was established. Its subsequent developmei 
hastened away the methods of tribalism. 

The civilising influences of the castle, with its casteUan 
or castle district, and of the adjoining town with its niark( 
neighbourhood, accustomed the North Welsh to a less tribî 
mode of living. The cutting down of woods to facilital 
communication between the North Welsh towns, gives t 
the physical North Wales of the late fourteentli century 

ft more civilised aspect. Commercial traits appear in th 

« making of good roads, and in the foundation of quay 

'*' The influence of the foimdation of towns, and the improve 

means of communication upon the surrounding economj 
is to some extent indicated by the amount of tolls paid i 
the several markets. During the fourteenth century thea 
show a tendency to increase, but are very irregular owin 

}|j to political and other disturbances. These are some c 

^- the external changes that accompanied the slow disii 

tegration of the wele. 
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Our paper points rather to the tendency of events than 
to the acquisition of definite resulte. We have not disin- 
tegrated the wele, but have illustrated the process. We 
have not emancipated the villain, but have mentioned 
some of the ways by which this was brought about. 

The Statute of Wales in 1284 marked the beginning of a 
period of closer conflict between feudal ideas and the facts 
of tribalism, which came to a point in the Act of Union in 
1536. The Black Death gives to the fourteenth century 
the importance of a turning-point in this period. This is 
exhibited in one instance in the circumstance of escheated 
lands. After the Pestilence they are generally farmed by 
the royal escheator, or let at farm for a number of years to 
Court favourites and other men of rank. From this point 
onwards the Crown shows an increased tendency to relegate 
its interests, on a larger scale, at money profits to private 
individuals. Escheated lands, like the lands of the dis- 
solved monasteries at a later date, were valuable assets in 
the rise of the landlord. This tendency towards the 
accumulation of lands on a large scale is to be found in 
the accounts of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and of course reflects upon the new relations of Capital 
and Labour which we know began at this time. 

Finally, it may be noted that what has been generally 
treated of in this paper may, with some exceptions, be 
specially dealt with in the case of each commote or vill in 
the North Welsh Principality. Valuable results would no 
doubt be attained by confining attention to the narrower 
field of the commote or vill, and extending the enquiry over 
a longer period, say to the seventeenth century. Or, again, 
by taking up some specific aspects of the question of the 
decay of tribalism, some of which are incidentally 
touched upon in this paper, such as the position of the 
free tenant^ the less fortunate status of the villain and 

E 
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his gradual emancipation, the local vaiiations in th 
character and incidence of tribal customs and thei 
* gradual disappearance, and the vill in its structural, cuí 

tumal, and economic aspects. These are some of th 
îi subjects upon which the Ministers^ Accounts throw muc 

light, and which seem admirably adapted for the purpose 
of those historical students of our Welsh colleges who ar 
}§■ in quest of subjects wherein they may exhibit the exac 

11' knowledge and wide reading required by the statutor 

W regulations of the University Thesis. 

3 

I 
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I. 



EXTBACTS PEOM THE ShERIPP's BoLL OP MERIONETH 

PROM Michaelmas 1308 to Easter 1309.^ 

Compot^ Ieu*n ap Howel vie de M'^youn de ofhiod receptis 
1 expns misis T; libacf p ipm fcis de exitib} battie sue 
a fo Mich anno r r E. scdo usq} fm Pasch px* seqns 
anno sup^dco. 

Idm vie rend} de redd 1 aliis exitib} battie sue in extenta De content' i 
dci com content de — cxxj ti xixS xid. extent . 

Et de xixS de incremento iiij acr Çre Walleng que fuitCo*mot' d< 

Precoun 1 vocat' ỳffoỳth rennen in villa de Eettru cü ayg Talepontd* 

^r> J ^ J cont ult' 

bosco^ T: pastur coram eiusdm ville de q* dcus L Princeps extent', 
obiit seyS poit ad firm* ult* extentam hoc dio anno et q 
extendit' ad iijs iiijd p annü. 

Et de xliiijg de incremto redd T; con§ ville de Dolgethleu 
'\ mcati eiusdm poit ad firm* ult' extentam hoc dîo anno 
T; q extendit^ ad Iviijs viijd p annü. 

Et de xvjd de incr uni^ acr Çre Walleng q vocat' 
Talegarreyk in villa de Eetcru % \xxvP acr % di Çre Walleng 
q vocat' Maesneuath in villa de Pennyarth [cû ayS in 
eisd ut sup* d quib} dcus L. obiit seyS pôiî ad firm* ult* 
extent hoc dio anno ^ q exten' p anm ad]' vij§. 

Et de jd ofe de incr ij acr ?re WallenS q f uit DA ap 
Keffv^th in villa de Loyngoril eic, xxd. 

Et de xxd de incr ij acr ?re Walleng que vocat' orenys 
in villa de Bettu etc., xxd. 

^ This account is preserved amongst the Welsh section of the 
general series of Ministers' Accounts deposited at the Public Record 
Office. The official reference is Min. Ace., bundle 1231, no. 4. 

* The phrase "cu' ays' in eisd' ut supra d' quibj {or qua) dc'us L. 
obiit seys' po'it ad firm» ultra extent' hoc di'o anno t' q' extent p' an'm 
ad — " occurs about sixteen times in the Roll. In subsequent entries 
it is represented by "cfc." 
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Et de xijd de incremto ij acr ?re WallenS q fuit Turkj 
in eadm vitt etc., iij§. 

Et de jd de incr di acr ?re WallenS q vocat' terra 
Waythvam in eadm villa etc, iiijd. 

Et de xiijd de' incremento uni^ acr rre WallenS q vocal 
'■ 1 Çra Waden'^th in eadm villa etc, xijd. 

Et de ijg de incr iij acr Çre Walleng q fuit Garthloyt ii 
; \ eadra villa etc., viijd. 

;^l Et de xd de incremto uni^ caruc Çre ct* castru de Ber 

poit ad firm" ult* extent hoc dio anno '\ q extent' p an 
ad xxS. 

Et de iiijd ofe de incremto uni^ acr rre WallenS qu 
vocat^ Alnegey in villa de Retcreu etc, vjd. 
I Et de iijS iiijd de incr iiij acr ?re WallenS q fuit Eyn 

ap Howel in villa de Carthkenvaur etc,, vjs viijd. 

Et de iiijd de incr uni^ acr Çre WallenS q fuit Wyn a 
,*, leu'n in villa de Pennyarth etc., xijd. 

Et de ijd de incr xvj acr Çre WallenS q fuit Ade a 
Adaih mort cont*^ E^^f in guerr L. princf in villa d 
Loyngoril cü ayS ut sup* poit ad firm* ult* exten? hoc di 
anno T: q extendit^ ad xS p anm. 

Et de xijd de incr ij acr tre WallenS q fuit Morurai 
ap Gurg in villa de Pennyarth etc., ijs. 
^ Sm* IviijS xjd p*». 



. L. 

r 
V. 



'i 



De cont' ex* j^m yic rend) de v§ de i acr Pre WallenS q fuit Ieu»n Dr 
(Vmco'moti. T- ^^ ^^j **cr tre WallenS que fuit Mad Duy T; vocat' Kever 

caber in villa de Rectru cü ayS ut sup* de q* dcus L. obii 

seyS 1 t*debat^ obtioni tpe confeccois extente poit ad fim: 

extra extentam hoc dio anno. 

Et de ijs vjd de iij acr ?re WallenS q fuit Mad ap Ada 

in eadm villa [cû ayS ut sup* de q* dcus L. obiit seyS 

^ lutoi'lined in MS. 
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f^debat' oblioi ut s** poit ad firm" ext* extentain hoc dio 
anno].^ 

Et de ijs ijd de una acr ?re Walleng q fuit Adaf ap 
Lowarch villani dni Regf eiusdiu ville qui train suam t"didit 
in manu dni Regf pris Regf uüc xiij annis elapsis qui earn 
ppc impotentiam tenenere (sic) no potuit poit ad firm* ext* 
extent hoc dio anno. 

Et de xijct de di acr tre WallenS q fuit Tuder ap lo^ 
Bleyth s^ tempe dni Regf ^dci T: J. de Haveryng Justic 
North Watt in villa de Pennyarth cû ayg ut sup** poit ad 
finn'' ext* extent hoc dio anno. 

Et de viijd de q'^rtf pte uni^ acr ?re WallenS q fuit Ad 
Whith fris dci Tuder fug 1 utlag coram eodm Justic in 
eadm villa cu ay§ ut sup" pôiî ad firm" extra extentam hoc 
dio anno. 

Et de jd ob de q"rta pte uni^ acr Çre Walleng q fuit 
Eynö Loyt in villa de Loynjjforil utlag eodm tempe poit ad 
firm" extra extentam hoc dio anno. 

Et de iijd ob de una acr ?re WallenS q vocat^ Lecte Eden 
in villa de Retcru &c, 

Et de vjd de di acr tre Walleng q fuit Moildonyok 
bastardi mort sine hede tpe J. de Haveryng Justic pdci 
in villa de Oarthkenvaur cu ays ut sup" pôiî ad firm" ext* 
exteni hoc dio anno. 

Et de iij§ iiijd de xvj acr Sre WallenS q fuit Peredur 
ap Leut in eadm villa mort cont" Reg in guerra Mad ap 
Lent poit ad firm" tìriff fit dci Peredur ext* extentam p 
hue dim anm. 

Et de iijs iijd de iij acr tre WallenS q vocat' Penywern 
T q fuit Phi Seys in villa de flettru &c. 

Et de vS de iij acr ?re WallenS q vocat' maespenveynyfe 
in villa de Keventeythloyn &c. 

Et de jd ob de j acr T; di ?re WallenS cu quodam pvo 

' As the phrase "cu' ays' ut sup* de qua (or quibus) dcus' L. obiit seys' 
*t t*(lebat»" obli'oi ut supa poit' ad firma ext» extent' hoc d'io anno" 
appears more than fifteen times, it is represented in subsequent en- 
tries by " (Sv." 



I 



fl 



II 
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curtilag que f uerüt Phi ap Howel s^ in Hibn post conquest 
Eegf in villa de Lanmyhangel cü ayg ut sup* ext* redd T; 
svicia inde debita q no extendunt' p se set continent' in 
coi extenta redd liboi T; villano^ dci comoti qui redd extent' 
|p ann]^ ad xxxti ix§ ofe q* cui^ porco inde est xijd poiî 
ad firm* ext* extent hoc dio anno. 

Sm* xxiiijg ofe p**. 
Sm* tot infra 1 ext* extent isti^ comoti hoc dio anno 
iiijti ij§ xjd ofe p^. 

Co*mot' de Idm vie rend} de xixd de incr uní^ caruc tre dnice 
Estum'de jjja^ij9j| de Estuih cü opac villano^ eiusdm man^ii poit ad 
extent', firm" ultra extent hoc dio anno T: q exten' p anm ad 
iiijti vj§ xd. 

Et de iijg ijd de incr viij acr tre Walleng q fuit Gurg 
Bedar in villa de Pennal cû ay§ ut s* T: q continet' infr* iij 
caruc Çre Eossorch T; Keventrossalen de quib} dcus L obiit 
seỳg poit ad firm* ult* extent hoc dio anno '\ q extent' p 
anm ad IxS. 

Et de xg de pannag porcoi ville de Pennal ult* extend 
hoc anno 1 quod exten' ad vg. 

Et de iiijd de redd concelato tpe confeccois extente de vj 
acr ?re Walleng q fuit lo^ Vach*n in vitt de Pennal cii ayg 
ut sup* poit ad firm* ult* exteni hoc dio anno '\ q exten' p 
anm ad iijg iiijd. 

Et de xixg vijd de incr ij caruc Çre Walleng de Cathlen 
Trefryth 1 Pebethle cü q*dm ptictes p'ti poit ad firm* ult* 
extenî hoc dio anno 1 q exten' p ann ad xxg xd. 

Et de iiijd de incr med albi Adaf ap Ithel ult* extent hoc 
dio anno '\ quod extent p annû ad iijg iiijd. 

Et de xxd de incr iij acr Çre Walleng q fuit Gron ap 
Adaf in villa de Lanlloydey etc., iiijg iiijd. 

Et de Ivjg viijd de incr ville de Towyn T: m^cati ibidm 

poit ad firm* ult* extent hoc dio anno T: q extendit' p anm 

ad xxvjg viijd. 

Sm* iiij ti. xiijg iiijd p*^. 

^ Interlined in MSS. 
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Idm vie rend} de vijg vijd de dia acr tre Walleng q fuit De cont' ex» 
Grifr ap Eynö dî acr tre WallenS q fuit Madd ap Gron di ^»j^ co*motT 
acr ?re WallenS q fuit Dd ap Gron j acr T: di ?re WallenS q 
fuit Eirid ap Willyin T: di acr tre WallenS q fuit Adaf ap 
lo^ villano^ Princ in villa de Pennal &c. 

Et de vS de iiij**' acr rre WallenS q fuit Leut ap Cadug 
mortui cont* Reg in guerra Mad ap L. in villa de Wreth cü 
ayg ut sup* pôiî ad firm* filiis dci Leut ext' extent p hue 
dim afim/ 

Et de vS iiijd de j acr ?re WallenS q fuit lo^ ap Ithel 
in viUa de Pennal &c, 

Et de ij§ vjd de j acr tre WallenS q vocat^ maesbryavel 
in vitt de Maeslangedrjs ifec. 

Et de iijS iiijd de ij acr Çre WallenS q fuit Kedivor 
Voel in villa de Pennal &c. 

Et de ij§ jd de ij acr tre WallenS q fuit eiusdm Kedyvor 
in eadm villa <êc. 

Et de xvjd de annuo redd vj acr Çre WallenS quam map 
Henri ten} in eadm villa cü ayS ut sup* tempo Regf T; 
Princ heditar T; q t*debat' oblioi ut sup* ext* extent hoc 
dio anno. 

Et de xvd de j acr tre WallenS q fuit HensotL morî sine 
hede tpe H. de Audel Justic in villa de BetaloK cu ayS ut 
sup* poit ad firm* ext* exteni hoc dîo anno. 

Et de vijs vjd de annuo redd iiij®' acr Çre WallenS quam 

ygwyrllodyon tenent in villa de Pennal cu ayS sup* tpe Regf 

T; Pnc hereditar 1 t*debat' oblioi ut sup* ext* extentam hoc 

dio anno. 

Sm* xxxvS xid p**. 



^ This entry, wrongly placed in the account, is here restored to its 
proper place as directed in the MS. 
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Comot* de Idm vie rond} de iij§ xjd de incr ij caruc Pre WallenS c 
^jQQ^« ^j^afuerüt Ririd ap Eynö in villa de Landervayl morî con' 
extent'. Begem in guerra L. Princ cu ayS ut sup* poit ad firm* ult' 
extent hoc dio anno T; q exten' p anm ad xxvjs viijd. 

Et de ij§ jä de incr vj acr Çre Wallêis que vocat 
Baghglas in villa de Bodenouen etcy ijs vid. 

Et de ij§ iiijd de incr viij acr ?re WallenS q fuit Eym 
ap lox' Vach"n in villa de Pennaian etc.y ij§. 

Et de xijd de incr vj a<îr rre WallenS q fuit Howel aj 
Elisse in eadm villa etc., xxd. 

Et de xvid de incr iij acr rre Wallen? q fuit 6t Ptio aj 
Ken in eadin villa etc.y xviijd. 

jil; Et de vjd q" de incr 1 acr rre WallenS quam q*tuoi 

ill! firmar ex pte aque* de ysbeloch tenuerût in villa d< 

Brynbavon quo^ redd conS T; opac exten^ ad xxv5 vijd ob | 

""" anm etc. 

Sm* xjg ijd q* p**. 



De cont' ex» Idm vie rend} de ixd de ij acr we WallenS q vocat"^ Kern- 

extent;eiu8^ man in villa de Langeweyr i&c. 
dm CO mot . ° ^ 

Et de xxd de vj acr ?re WallenS q fuit lo^ ap Eync 
Coekf in vitt de Pennaran &c. 

Et de xxiiijs ijd de 1 acr rre WallenS in villa di 
Nanthleydiok &c. 

Et de cS de firm* villa de Lanvaur p custum T; toli 
mercati \ Nund eiusdm ville ext* extent hoc dio anno. 

Et de vijd de incr iij acr Sre Walleng q vocat' kevenry- 
waygk 1 q fuit Madd Pengyl in villa de Laneckyl &c. 

Et de xd de iiij*"^ acr Çre WallenS q fuit Aurifabri in vii 

1 Ap Iw* interlined in MS. 
* Aqtie interlined in MS. 
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de Pennaran cù ayg ut sup* mort conf Eegein in guerra L. 
princ T; t*debat' oblioi 1 sup* poit ad firm* ext* extentam 
hoc dio a^. 

Et de iij§ iiijd de vij acr ?re WallenS q fuit Eynö ap To^ 
in vitt de Pennaran, &c. 

Sm* vi H xis iiijd p**. 

Sm* to^ ult* 1 ext* extent hoc dio anno — vij ti ij§ vjd 



Idm vie rend} de ijd de inci^mento uni^ curtit ptinent Comot* de 
ad unam caruc Çre in Stiigwern ubi man^im p^ns fuit fundaî ^oŴîlí^ 
^ poit in extenta simt cu dca caruc rre \ remotis domib} ext*. 
eiusdm manlium dcm curtilag sic fuit local hoc dio^ anno 
ult* exteni T: q extendit' p anm ad xxg. 

Et de XX jd de incremî pastur de Nantcoyl q no pôiî menS 
n"^ incertü estim q} alta moutana est q pastur fuit in 
manu Mad ap Eoppt p xijg vjd p iij vaS buttir cötenî in 
exteni pôiî ad firm* ult* extent ^dcam hoc dio anno. 

Et de viijd de incremto iij bov Çre WallenS q fuit magri 
lo^ Moildonyok bastardi mortui sine hede tpe dni Beg 
pris Reg nüc ^ J. de Haveryng Justic in villa de Traus- 
venith cu ajS ut sup* pôiî ad firm* ult* extentam hoc dio 
anno ^ q extendit' p annu ad xS. 

Et de vS de incr di acr Çre WallenS arabit cu quodam 

p*to T pastur q vocat' Glasynys de q* dcus Lent obiit seyS 

poit ad firm* ult* exteni hoc dio anno \ q exten' p anm 

ad vs. 

Sm* vijs vijd p**. 



Et de iijs vjd de redd concelato tpe confeccois extente Gomot de* 
de di acr Vre WaUenS q fuit Kendalo Chachepol in villa ^l^^^^^^t 
de Lannendoyn cu ayS ut sup* ext* extenf hoc dio anno. ext'. 

Et de ijs vijd ofe de annuo redd uní^ bovate ?re WallenS 



Dio interlined in MS. 
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q^ni Howel Voel 1 fit Aurifabri teiient in eadm villa cü ayS 
ut sup* tpe R 1 Princ hered T; t*debat' oblioi ut sup* ext* 
extent hoc dio anno. 

Et de iijs xjd de annuo redd de iij aer ?re WallenS quam 
Adaf ap Ejnö ten} in eadm villa, &c, 

Et de v§ de iiij**'' bovat Çre Walleng q fuit Wjon ap 
Mad Buntillh in villa de Lanab, &c. 

Et de iijs vjd de annuo redd iiij**' bovat ?re Walleng 
quas Wyon ap Moridiîí tenet in eadm villa cü ayg ut sup' 
tempe Reg \ Princ hereditar \ t'debaf^ oblioi ut sup' exf 
extenî hoc dio anno. 

Et de ijg vijd ob de annuo redd iij bovat Çre Walleng 
quas Mad ap yoves ten} in eadm villa cü ayg ut sup' tpe 
Reg T; Princ T: t^debat' oblioi ut sup* ext' extent hoc dîo 
anno. 

Et de ijg vjd de iij ptib} uni^ acr rre Walleng Madoci ap 
\o% Medyk in villa de Lannendoyn cù ayg ut sup' de 
q' dcus L. obiit seyg 1 q continet' in extena inf* 
man^'^ium de Stinngwem sub noie duo^ firmar qui exten' 
ad xg. 

Et de iiijg iiijd q' de vj bovaî Çre Walleng que fuit 
Gron ap Heỳlyn in villa de Landeywey mort conf Reg in 
guerra Mad ap Leut cû ayg ut sup' pôiî ad firm' fit dci 
Gron ext' extent p hue dim anm. 

Et de vg de annuo redd t'um bovai Çre Walleng q'm 
lo^ ap Runon ten} hereditar in villa de Trausvenith tpe 
Regf T; Princ T; t'debat^ oblioi ut sup' ext' extentam hoc 
dio anno. 

Et de xijd de lo^ ap Hoydelo Croysak de quodm fine 
quondm fco cû L. Princ ut no cogaret' morare in ?ris de 
Thlen S} qd posset morare pro volimtate sua in Com de 
M'yonith qui t'debat' oblioi ut sup' exf extentam hoc 
dio anno. 

Et de vjd de annuo redd de tcia pte uni^ bovate Çre 
Walleng quam Wenthliauc fit Ade ap Asser ten} in villa 
de Landanok tempe Reg T; Princ hered % fdebat' oblioi ut 
sup» ext' extent hoc dio anno. 
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Et de ijg vjd de iiij®' bovai tre Walleng que fuit map 
Mad ap Ieu*n bastardi mort sine ftede tpe dci L. Princ 
in villa de Landekwyn cü ay§ ut sup* 1 t*debat' oblioi ut 
sup* poit ad firm* ext* extent hoc d'io anno. 

Et de xvijg vijd ob de t'b} bovat rreWallenS que fuit 
Ade ap loŷ quondm decani de Ardudo mort sine hede tpe 
W. de Sutton Justic North Watt in villa de Lanab cû 
ayg ut sup* poit ad firm* ext* extentam hoc dio anno. 

Et de vS vd ob q* de iij acr ?re WallenS q fuit magri 
Cadug sine hede discedent in villa de ffestiniok cü ayS ut 
sup* poit ad firm* ext* extentam hoc dio anno. 

Et de xijd de tcia pte uni^ bovate ?re q fuit Kendalo 
Aunnous villani Eegf in vitt de Lannendoyn, &c. 

Et de vijd de una bovat Çre Walleng q fuit Dd Gam in 
villa de Trasvenyth, &c. 

Et de xTJd de una bovai T; di Çre WallenS q fuit Tuder 
ap Tegwaret utlagati p morte Lent ap Ken 1, fris sui 
inÇfecto^ q devenit ad manû Eegf tamq*3 escaeta sua p 
utlagar p^dcam [tempo? H. de Audet]^ pôiî ad firm ext* ex- 
tentam hoc dio anno. 

Et n* de pannag pore hoc anno q3 pessona 1. alii finict^ 
bosco^ deficient in comoto p^dco p quod nutt aliar' pciû 
q*3 dci comoti ibidm venit ad agistand n*^ nullû debet" pan- 
nag de residentib} in eodm comoto* sive f u^it pessona sive 
no ^ hoc a tepe quo no extat memor. 

Sm* Ixiijg ob p^. 

Sm* to^ ult* 1. ext* extentam isti^ comoti hoc dio anno — 
IxxS vijd ob p^. 



* Interlined in MS. 
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The following is an outline of the remainder of 
account, showing the Total Charge and Discharge : — 

£ 8, d. 
(a) Farms (firmse) of the mills 
(6) Fisheries ... ...' 

(c) Farm of the Passage of Aberdovey 

(d) Farms of the Bailiffs 

(e) Farms of the Woodwards 
(a) Protection Tenants (advocarii) 
(e) Horse Stud (firma Stalon) 
(/) Fines and Amercements 
(g) Forest Perquisites 
(Ä) Relief and Gobr 



8 15 


8 


13 


4 


y 10 


10 


. 26 18 


4 


. 11 16 


4 


1 11 





7 15 





. 101 15 


n 


7 9 


1 


. Hi 19 


8 



Total over (ultra) and above (extra) the 

extent £197 10 Sj 

Sum total receipts for the half-year £319 10 /j 



Discharge (inde) — 

(a) In decay (particulars given on 

the dorse of the roll) .. ... 1 18 4 
(6) Necessary expenses (repairs of 

mills and royal ferry boats) ^ 

(c) Sheriff's Fee 

(d) Paid into the Treasury . . . 



8 11 

10 

236 9 


4 

9 


£251 19 


5 



Allowed (on account of the manor 

of Crogan) 1 10 

Paid subsequently 49 19 71 



And he still owes ... £16 1 7 



* Particulars given on a schedule sewed on to the end of the ro 
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Ancient Petitions. 

A. — Concerning Suit and Service at the County and 

Hundred Courts. 

I. 
Ad coem peticôem de sectis ad com. Responsum est qd 
iniüctü est Justic qd irrotulari faciat noia omi eo^ qui tint 
nunc quatuo]^ bovaî terre vi amplius vl alia terr ad valenc 
quatuor bovata^ terr T; videat Justic quomodo ad comodû 
dni Princ ^ utilitatem ppii meli^ ordinari pot^it quod 
omes hui^modi tenentes faciunt secî ad com 'ì hundr. Ita 
qd dns Princ de secta ilia pcessu tpris p peticionem^ 
heditatis cû ad plures liedes deven'^it non defraudet' nee in 
aliquo sit pdens q^n de ten illis fiat ei secta ad com. Ita 
qd si ille qui ad sectam illam tenef faciend defaltam 
fecerit lic3 ppartem ipm inde contingentem tantum teneat 
am^'^ciet' tn scdin q*ntitatem ten p quib} secta debet' 'ì con- 
tribuant ei pticipes p secta p^dca vl quilibet fac^e sectam T; 
tunc scdm q*ntitatem pprie tenencie am^ciet' si defaltam 
fe(?it. Quin v° min^ tenuerit q*m quatuor bovatas ŵ 
facPe sectam ad hundr ad que quiit venire teneat' T; non ad 
com ut parcat' de cet^o laborib^ T; expenS homi pciü iUa^. 
Dictü est Justic qd scire fac omib} quo^ in?est se conqueri 
volentib} vl aliquis petentib) in consimilib} casib) qui in istis 
rotulis inferunt' qd veniant coram eo T: ostendant suas 
peticoes T; ab eo in consimili casa recipiant similes respon- 
siones. Omes v° qui conqueri volu^int de vie Ringild vl aliis 
ministris ^ q*m de Justic 1. earn coram Justic 'i coram eo 
recipiant iusticiam. Ita qd nullus veniat ad Cur Princ cum 
peticionib} vl querimoniis nisi eas p'mo Justic ostenderit 'i 
nisi Justic deficiat ei de iusticia. — Rec, of Gam.^ p. 214 
{Earl. M8. 696, f. 128b). 

^ Sic in MS., apparently a miscript for particionem. 
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II. 

Ad coein peticoem fcam qd cum diverse terre diir^sas 
sectas ad comitatus T; hundreda debentes ad m^* uni^ 
teiientis p decensum lieditar deven^int non compellat' hui^ 
teneiis ad div^sas sectas fac set ad unam solam ten; 
respong est qd de cet?o sufficiat appencia unP psone ad 
com vt hundra hntis plura ten div^sas sectas debencia ad 
coin vi hundr ilia ; statu qd si faciat defaltam ad Com vt 
hundr in quo ten sunt p quib) diverse secte debent' debet 
am*^ciari scdm div^sa ten que tenet div^sas secta debencia 
ad comitat^ vl hundr pdca T; q*ntitatem eoj^dm. — Rec. of 
Carn.y p. 213. 

B. — Concerning Escheats. 
(a.) Escheat of land ^^in ward^^ of Llewelyn ap Qruffudd. 

I. 
Dno suo dno E Begi Anglie T; suo consilio demonsiPat 
lorwerth goch ap Phi liber tenens dni reg de villa de 
Uechauc de comoto Twrkelyn in Com Angleseye qd cû olim 
terape Lewelini p'ncipis Wallie pre dci lo^ decedente T; ipo 
tuc q*si intimabilis T; minori etate existente. Idm pnceps 
terras suas seu primoniü dci lo^ in manu sua fecit occu- 
pari T; teneri quousq3 psolv^it septem libras quas solv^e 
tenebatur eidm p^ncipi p releviis % ffobŷrŷstŷn pris sui 1 
alio^ cohedû suo^ mortuo^ unde inrfecto p^ncipe antedco 
solutis q3 septem libr antedcis ad manus dni Bog de 
Puleston tüc vie dni Rf pris vri in Angleseja. Id Ioä ad 
patmoniü suü T; terras f uit restitutus T; inde seisitus extitit 
don*^ p dnm Wiiim de Sutton quond Justic vrm Northwatt 
ad suagiones quondam emulo^ suo]^ fuit i?um deseisitus % 
terre sue minus juste ad op^ vrm extentate ad tres lib? cü 
dî annuati extiterunt und idm lo^ senciens se g*vatü 
pluries Cur vram p remedio inde optinendo secutus tras 

^ Altered from iu' on comparing with Harleian MS.^ 696, f . 127b. 
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vras grasiose p vos s^ multociens concessas ad dnm Bogm 
de Mortf Mari Justic vrm Wait sepius reportavit. Quibus 
tris no obstantíb^ terre sue in manu vra detinentur. 
Quare pet idm lo^ qa intuitu pietatis l p aiabus antecessor 
vro^ inq^sita p fidedingnos de pria sup hns plenius si op^ 
fu^it veritate terre sue hreditarie antedco restitui fac eidm 
justicia exigente. 

[Endorsed.] 
Mandet' Justic qd informet se ut î alia peticoe.^ 
Insp^la peticione ista T; pleni^ intellecta scdm tenorê feris 
informat^ sum tarn p inqom q*3 aliis modis T; viis. Inveni 
qd Leuelin^ q^ndam p'nceps Watt cepit terr 1. ten in hac 
peticone contenta in manu suam p relev T; gobirstyn a ret** 
existentibi p mortê Ptii Gouh pris pdci lo^ ipo lo^ tunc 
tempis infra etatem existente T; non de potestate ad solvend 
pdcos relev T; gobirstyn quiquidm Lewelin^ sic int"vit in 
p^dcis tefl T; nulla alia causa unde idem Lewelin^ obiit s^ 
seisit^ de pdcis ten cont* pacem T; s^ ten pdca devenerut ad 
manu dni 5^ [pris dni ft]* nüc p conq*stü simul cu aliis 
terr 1 ten que fu^nt eiusdem Lewelini %(?. — Ancient 
Petüionsy (P.E.O.), No. 9,986. 

I (a). 

Au Chaunciler nre seign' le Roy mostre lorward ap 
Phelip Gogh de Zleghogh en le kymmot de Turkellyn en 
le Counte Dangleseŷe en Nortfegales qe de ix carues de 
Çre les queux il avoit en le kymmot de Turkellyn mesmes 
ceaux ires apres la mort son piere devyndrent en la meyn 
Leulyn adonqe p^nce de Gales. Et la garde del dit 
lorward ap Phelip auxi devyndrent en la meyn le dit 
Leulÿn p reson del nounage le dit lorward. Parquei 
quaunt le Boy E. piere nre seign' le Roy E. q ore est gayna 
la dite Çre de Gales monS Otes de Graunzon q fust Justic 
adonqs de Northgales enquist le dreit q le dit lorward 

1 This petition contains a few more details. It is printed below I (a). 
> Interlined in MS. 
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avoyt en la dite ?re et livera la dite ?re au dit Torward 
com son dreyt heritage 'i il le tỳnt peysiblement tanqe nre 
seign' le Roy E q ore est fust p^nce de Grales et adonq 
mon§ Hugh Daudeleỳe adonq Justic de mesme la tre de 
Northgales et vynt Griffith ap Oweÿn T; p%t les dites ?res 
en la meyn le dit p'nce et p defaute de suite de eel temps 
tannqe en cea les dites terres ount demores en la meyn le 
dit nre seign' le Roy parquei le dit lorward p*e pur dieu 1 
p' lam' de nre alme q vo^ lŷ graunte) bref a monS Rog de 
Mortymer Justic de Northgales p' enquere de les dites Çres 
quel dreyt le dit lorward ad en les dites ?res. Issi q la 
Court nre seign' le Roy pvisse estre certefie de leaute. — 
Ancient Petitions (P.R.O), No. 14,779. 

(6.) Tcmching the Enclosure of Escheat Lands. 

II. 

Ad coem peticoem fcam qd si alique terre pveniant ad 
m^^ Princ p escaetam seu inpotenciam tenenciû ea&ám hujp 
terre non teneant' in defenso vl separi ali? q*m fieri 
consuevit tempib) hui^ tenenciü ; responS est qd videt' 
Princ qd hoc esset p utilitate ppli sui concedit qd de cero 
fiat illis scam qd fieri consuevit tempib} hu? tenenciü ipe 
apte T: non alir. — Rec. of Cam., p. 213. 

(c.) Toiiching the Payment of the ^^Extended Rent ". 

in. 

Dno Edward Regi Anglie T; suo consilio demonstrat g**f f 
ap peredur de comoto de talŷpont in M^ŷonnŷd qd est 
agg*vat? T; in juste districtus ad solvend extenta T; Redditü 
annuaie p hereditate sui q'quidm pr suus f uit mortuus in 
ultima guerra î Wallia. Et dns Rex Edward^ bone 
memorie fecit gram omib} heredib*"^ illo^ q* fuerût mortui î 
tempor p^dco [1 qd forisfactur no feet].* Et quia dcus 

^ Altered from iu* on comparing with Harldan MS. 696, f. 127Ô. 
^ Interlined in MS. 
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G"fPud [apperedur]erat tunc ita pvus 1 debii qd no potuit 
dnm Rege adire. lo est dist^ct^ ad solvend extenta T; 
reddîtü q*re supplicat dnacom vie p deo ut eidm gram 
T; remedium concede? digneum sicut alii consimiles hu^nt 
sine îcremto aliq® excepto redditu annali. 

[EndorsedJ] 
Vis est a f seil sil plest a nre seign*" le Roi q rnande} soit 
a la Justice ou a son lieu tenant q ven lordeinement 
senforme s' les choses ftenues en ceste peticion T; cPtifie 
T;(?. — Ancient Petitions (P.R.O.), No. 2405. 

IV. 

A nostre seignour le Boy 1 a son consail mustre Adm 
ap Davitf q com soen pere fust desceyse apres le conquest 
de Gralys de vj bove de terre ^ une naufff p les baillie} le 
Boy q furüt al home en la ville de kilan en le conte de 
Kanerwan T; ly fuerit estendre al oeps le Roy au x sout) p 
anne sance} nulle maner de reson "ì pousce en sa est en la 
mayn le Roy. Par qei prie le ditf Adm pur dieu q home 
luÿ face sour eel la remedy ^ resoun. 

H' fere — Justic qd^ inquirat veritatem I certificet 
Regem. — Ancient Petitions (P.R.O.), No. 5271. 



APPENDIX III. 



Documents Illustrating the Influence op the 

Black Death. 
I. — The Temporary Remission of Staurum Principis in the 

Principality of North Wales. 

Edward eisne} fil} Ic. A nre chr vadlet Jofei de Delves Sc^bantr Yn 
lieu tenaunt nre Justice de North gale§ 1 a nre ch clerc ^® Staur' 
meistre Roberd Pollard nre chamblein iieqs : salu). Puree q 
no^ de nra g"ce especTale p avis de nre conseil avons 

' QcT interlined in MS. 

* Min, Ace. (General Series), 1171-4, m. 1 (dorse). 
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respites a 1103 tenaun) bondes T; gents de 1103 aveweries le3 
deniers de queux nos Auditours des acomptes le3 ount 
charges p' estover a les gamestures de 1103 chasteux diens 
yo3 baillies puis le temps de la pestilence. Yous mandons 
q vous 8'"8ee3 desore du lever de le3 deniers susdite3 tanq3 
vous eut eiet3 altre mandement de nous. Done 8003 nre 
prive seal a Loundres le xxx jour de Juyl Ian du regne nre 
tresch seign' 1. piere le Roi DenglelPre vintism sism 1 de 
Ffranc tresim. 

II. 

The Black Death in ânglesea.* 
(a.) Maletrayth Commote, 

Compotus Wiiii de Walton Ring ifem a fo sci Michis a" if 
E ?cii a conq xxiiij^ p'ncipai? dni E priuc Wail viij® 
usq3 idem fm px seqn a® dci ^L xxv^ T; p*ncipat^ dci 
princ ix° 

Vmaner'. ^^ ^® xviiijs ijd rec [de libag]* div^sa^ rraj^ frisca^ 
[natio^]^ exis¥ in man dni p defect ten in villa de 
Dysteneyth. 

Et de xviijg iiijd rec de hbag hi^ tr nat in villa de 
Trefith^-^on. 

Et de xxiijs xjd rec de [hbag]' hi^ i?r [nat]'* in villa de 
Rosvaur. 

Et de xviijd rec de tr quond Howel ap Teg in villa de 
Dyndreveit. 

Sm* Ixjg xjd. 



f^W* , , Sm* xvis. iiiid ofe. 

irusdecas' Idm comp in decaS redd ?re David Moil de vitt de 

* The following extracts are taken from Min. Ace., 1149, no. 9. 

^ Interlined in MS. 

^ In respect of lands granted to the hurgesses of Beaumaris. 
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Trefdisteneŷt vS iiijd, Gron With iiijg iiijd, Turla^ xxijg 
iiijd, Mad ap Jocfe vijs T; leu^'n ap Gron de eadm villa xg xd, 
Cad ap Jock de Trefithon vs iiijd, Ath Ly with v§ iiijd, lo^ ap 
Joct^ iiijg iiijd, Mad Loit iijs, Ieu*n Loit iij§, Elayn 9gh Mad 
iijg viijd, Bled from di marc, Mad Ruth de eadm villa iijS 
ijd, Howel ap Teg de Dyudrovel vg, Hova Goeh de villa de 
Bosmor xd, Jocfe ap Eign di marc. Mad ap Gurg iiijg vjd, 
leu* ap David ijg iiijd, Eva kemmen vjg ijd, Joc^ Revel 
ij§ vjd, lo^ ap Mad vjd, Mad ap leu* xjd, lo^ ap Ithel ijg 
iiijd, Lowar ap leu* ijg iiijd Bled ap Moil ijg, KefS Goch 
ijg, lo^ ap leu* xxijd, Cad Vair xid, leu* ap David iiijg 
\dijd, Gron ap Eign ijg iiijd, Eva Loỳt xxd, Eign ap 
Edenawỳn xvjd, T: Çr Joefe in eadm villa ijg que tre sut naî 
^ in man dni p defect tenent T; p eo qd nüc tenent dni in 
eisdm viil sunt impotentes ^ insufficenî ad easdm tr tenend. 
D qua^ Ẁ hbag idm Ring r sup* in exit mauer. 

Sm* novi decag vjli xvjg ijd/ 



(6.) Llywan Commote. 
Bhingyll : David Vaghan ap David Lloyd. 

Et de lijg xjd rec de pastura tr villan exist in manu dni Exit'maner' 
p defcu tenenc v) de tra in Gr*folŷn que alias nuncupat"^ 
Trefdolfyn xg vd, Pr Gron ap Emon ijg, ẁ Map Ririt xxd, 
terr Hoel ap Dd vg de ?cia pte ?re f rise in Botnawlwyn viz. 
?r Mad Off, Teg Duy, Atha Gutta, Ph ap Atha, Map ÿ 
Gurmoŷl, Meur*' ap Dd, xg vjd, rec de Mad ap Gr T; Dd 
Vach*m de al?a pte ea^dem ì?r in eadem villa de Botnawluyn 
xg, rec de (Dd ap]* Gr T; soc suis '\ de ?cia pte ea^dem ŵ 
in eadem villa xg rec de Kad ap Gr 'i soc suis (sic). 

Sm* lijg xjd. 



* The following note appears in the margin of the roll directly 
opposite to this total : — " Alloc* ad p*sens eo qd* Ring* r*spond* sup* 
de p*fic* ear*d* t*r* in exit* maner'.** 

' DcC ap interlined in MS. 
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^«q' , . Sm» yiijg vjd. 



decas'.* 



Noviisdecas' In deca§ redd ?re in Trefdolfyn noxai in ext Grafolyn 
exist in man dni p defcu tenent xx§ xd un xg xd de redd 
as§ con§ ^ at s^vic in eadem villa conî in exî ì x§ contíng 
eandera villa de pte xlijg vijd ofe de omib} villan istius 
cömoti. Et ?re in Trefyclok at nücupaî Trefidol vj§ viijd. 
Et tre Grenon ap Eynon vj§ viijd, rre Map Rii^t iij§ iiijd, 
?re Howel ap Dd ix§ vjd, rre Treffÿmedŷgon in villa de 
Trefmybyon Meur«^ vjg, ?re Mad Of, Teg Duý, Ad Gutta, 
Ph ap Ad, Map y Gurmoil, Meur*' ap Ad in Bodenawluyn 
xliiijg vjd, que rre sepant"^ in tres ptes unde quett ps xiiijs xd, 

?re Li ap MJed viijd, rre M^ed Benir viijd, que ?re sunt de 

villan dni T; in man dni de escaet p defcu tenenc T; quia nati 

adhuc supstites in eodem cômoto sunt impotentes ad dcas 

Ŵ tenend. I> quax Pr exiî idem Ring r sup* in exit* 

maner. 

Sm* nov deca§ — iiijti xviijg xd. 



Exitus u) Talebolyon Commote. 

maner . 

Rhingyll : Peter de Overton. 

tV Escaet. ^^ ^® ^j^ ^j^ ^^ herbag ?r que fuer Mered Benhir exist 
in man dni de esc in vilt de Tlilanbugel que t?ra solefe redd 
p ann xvS vid unde on^at"^ sup*. 

Et de xiiijs iiijd de hbag xxx acr ẁ que fuer Li ap 
Mered in eadm villa exist in man dni eodm modo % que 
solefe dimitî p xxvjs viijd unde r sup*. 

Et de ijg de hbag ?re loj^ ap Mad in Tref wadok exist in 
m^ dni eodm modo^ et que solefe dimitt p iij§ iiijd 
unde r sup*. 

Et de iiijg de hbag xx acr ?re que fuer Gron Cragth in 
villa de Cardicank exist in man dni ut sup* que soleh 
dimitî p viijg oh un r sup*. 

^ In respect of lands granted to the burgesses of Beaumaris. 
* JExif interlined in MS. ^ Modo interlined in MS. 
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Et de vjg viijd de libag i meS 'ì x acr ŵ di acr p'ti que 
fuer Eden ap Gron in dca villa que solefe dimitt p xjs ijd 
unde r sup*. 

Et de iijg iiijd de hbag v bov ŵ que fuer Traharon 
BUethjm in viil de Kuenkernok que solefe dimitî p xvS 
ijd unde r sup*. 

Et de xiiijg vid de hbag ẁ villan in Abalaw que Mad ap tV nat* 
Ph, Eign ap Ph, Llower ap Pti, leu" ap Deyk, ÿcorrŷn (?), lo^ 
ap ŷmeel, naî tenuer p xxxijg ijd p ann exist in man^ dni 
eo qd naîi qui supstites fuer ibm post pestilenc no fuer 
suiiient ppr eo^ impotenciam ad dcas ?r tenend put testat' 
p Jofe de Delves loeu ten 1 earner. 

Et de xijg vijd de hbag îr quas Map Eignon Qwyth, 
Cochýn, Gr ap Ad, Map ŷ peŷswŷn, T; kellyn tenuer in 
Carnedawr p xxijg iiijd p ann existin m^ ca pdca. 

Et de vg rec de libag ?re quam^ Map Gwyon tenuit in 
Meryogen p xg vjd p anm exist in m^ dni ca pdca. 

Et de xvijg vjd de hbag ŵ naî quas Tud ap KiffvUh, 
ykew, Map Gwyon, Rys, M*d ap leu*, T; lo^ ap leu* tenuer 
in Llanvol p xxxg p ann exist in man^ dni ut sup*. 

Et de vg ixd de hbag ẁ naî quas Mad ap Gron Heilyn 
With tenuer in Botronym T; Mered ap Gorganow Voil ten 
in Kafvan p xijg vjd p anm. 

Sm* iiijti xjg xd. 

Decas'. 

Idm comp in decag redd Pr que fuit Mered Benhir exisf 
in man dni p escael in vitt de Thlanbugel xvg vjd eo qd 
nuil possut her tenenî un on^at' sup*, 'ì r de hbag sup*. 

Km in decag vj**^ pî j molend in eadem vitt exisi in m^ 
dni eodm modo 1 decadit' adiu xijd. 

Et XXX acr ?re que fuer Lt ap M^d in eadm villa in m^ 
dni consii decaug xxvjg viijd. 

Et Vr lox ap Mad in Trefwadok in m^ dni consit decaug 
ujg mjd. 

^ Quam interlined in MS. 
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Et XX acr zr que fuer Gr Cragth in vift de Cardecank in 
m^ dni consit decauS viijg ofe. 

Et j meS T; x acr tr di acr p*ti di acr ?bar que fuer Eden 
ap Gron in eaäm vilt in m^ dni conS decauS xjg ijd. 

Et V bov Çr CÜ aisiament que fuer Traharon ap Blethin 
in viii de Canrnok in m^ dni consit de causa xvS ijd. 

In decaS redd Pr nat exis? in man dni eo qd naH qui 
supstites sQt inpotentes T; insufficienî pp? eoj^ impotent 1 
pauptatê ad totam tr ibm tenend cvijg vd vidit [in Abalaw]' 
p ?ra Mad ap Ph x§ viijd, Eign ap Pfe vS iiijd, Llowar ap 
Ph iijg xd, leu' ap Deife iiijs, Ycorryn iijg iiijd, loÿ ap 
Ymoel v§, in Camedawr ?r Map Eign Qwyth vj5, zr Cochŷn 
viijg xd, tr Map Ypeŷswŷn vjg ixd, ?r Kellyn viijd, in 
Meryogen p ?r Map Gwyon xg vjd, in Llanvol p ŵ Tud ap 
Kiff^i vg, Ẁ ykiw vg, ?r Map Gwyon vg, ẁ Rŷs vg, ?r Mad 
ap leu* vg, ?r lo^ ap leu* vg, in Bottronŷn tr Mad ap Gron 

ap Ath ijg viijd, Ẁ Heilyn Wehid xxijd, 1 KafPnan ŵ M'd 
ap Gorgan Voil viijg. 

Sm* tot^ decaS, ixti viijg iijd ofe. 



{d.) Turkeiyn Commote. 
Rhingyll : Thomas de Colney.^ 

[Alloc*.] De quib} alloc eidm vjti ixg ixd ofe V3 vjg vd de pte 
xjg xd redd villan de Curthlayet in Sistulas exist in m^ dni 
p defecî ten T; no plus q3 lev de libag vg vd. 

Et liijg iiijd de pte vjH xvijg iiijd redd villan viff 
de Botunot vocaî in extenf Bodaven eo qd v villan q» 
supstites sut sic impotentes ad dcam vitt tenend 1 vix 
potuer solver iiijti ijd resid. 

Et xjg vjd de pte Iijg de pte Iijg jd ofe redd villan de 
Bodenŷneŷ vocaî in extenî Bodenauyn exis? in m^ dni eo 

^ Interlined in MS. 

^ After accounting for his charge and discharge the rhingyU owes 
£16 18«. 9^.f of which £6 9«. 9^. (here specified) are allowed. 
3 Viir interlined in MS. 
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qd no süt ifem oisi duo ten un j tenens naî T: al? de advocar 
qui redd} x§ ijd 1. j ten vocat Deyck qd soi redd xvijg iiijd 
dimittebat' p vjg et xxxiiijs ixd ob resid levat sût de libag 
eiusdm ville. 

Et Ivg vjd de pte IxxvS vjd de redd ?re que fuer GervaS 
Phi ^ Pfe Goch accid dno de esc q3 repti in ni*'^ Li Princip 
p relev 1 Gobr inde debiî un iijg de incro p Witt ap Gr 
Escaeî T; no pP' q3 Gron ap Gwethyn nat ten ; pcett 
eiusdm ?re p qua redd vijg p annû, Mad ap Elid nat ten 
siiir; pcett eiusdm ?re p qua redd p ann ijg fit leu" Vagh*n 
naî ten j pceft eiusd ?re T; redd p anü iiijg xd et David ap 
Eignon Cragth sitir ten una pceft eiusdm t^re p qua redd 
p anu iiijg xd et levavit de libag xvjd. 

Et xxd ofe de pte iijg iiijd ofe p i meg iij bov tre que fuer 
David Busth accid dno p escaet T; exist in m dni p def ten 
1 no plus q3 levavit de hbag xxd. 

Et xvjd de pte xxijd redd ?r [escaeî]* que fuer leu* 
Gutta exÌ8Î in m^ dni p def ten ult* vjd q'^s lev de hbag. 

Sm» dear alloc vjti ixg ixd ob. 



The following item appears among other respited 
rents : — 

xvjg vd de redd lib ten de hoc a® T; a** ultio ^to q**^ noia [Respect'.] 
patent in j cedula huic consuî quo^ ten rem in m^ dni eo 
qd nutt hered appon in eisd adhuc clam p qd dcm est Justic 
qd sequat' Çre de cessavit p dcis ten recupand. 

The above mentioned schedule reads thus : — 

Çra libo^ in man dni a** xxiiij. 

D tra fit Mad ap Kend viijd in Llestulas. De ?ra Hoel 
ap Mad ixd. D fe Teg Gogh Bastard in Bodan xijd. De 
Çra loi ap Eign ap Cornagth ixd. D ?ra fit Griff Goch 
xiiijd. D Çra David ap Eign ixd ob. D Hoell Wŷn 1 

^ No^pV interlined in MS. ^ JSsaief interlined in MS. 
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Gron iijd. D ?r loÿ ap Gurgen xxd ob. I> ?r Hova ap 
Eigno ixd ob. D Ẁ Elen Gogth jd. I> Ẁ Eign xd. I> Ŵ 
fii Ph Bubald in Bosvanagth xvja. D we Ph Prissoryn 
ijd ob. D ?r leu* Gogth viijd. D ŵ fit Gorgan xd. 

D ?r exist in man dni anno xxiiij. 

D ŵa Mad T; leu» fit Cad p hoc anno T anno ultio ^to 
vjg viijd ut^que anno iijSi iiijd. 

D ŵa Kev T; David fit Mad ap Gwyn xvjd p eisdm ann. 
I> ?ra fit Gron Saer p eisd ann xxd. 

Sni» redd lib de a** xxiiij^ xvjSi viiijd. 
Inde lev de hbag iijs iiijd. Et defic xiijg iiijd. 
Sm* redd lib de anno xxv — iiijg xd. 
Inde lev de hbag xxjd. Et defic iijg jd. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
Lists op Some Original Authorities, etc. 

(a.) A list of Sheriff and Bailiff Accounts^ for the Counties 
of Anglesea, Carnarvon, and Merioneth during the 
Fourteenth Century. 



County. 


Minister. 


Reign. 


Regnal Year. 


Ministers' Accounts 

(General Series). 
Reference (P.R.O.) 


Angleaea 


Sheriff 
»» 
1» ••• 

»» ••• 
»f ••• 


Edw. I. 
Edw. 11 


20,30-32. 


1227. 1-5. 


A» ••• ••■ ••• 


1170. 6. 




2-20 (years 4, 5. 9. 
8, wanting). ... 


1227. 6-14 ; 1228. 1-9. 


Bdw. Ill 
»1 

II 


X ••• ••• ••• 


1228. la 


3, 9, 11. 12, 13. 14. 
17-20, 21. 


1229, 1-& 


Bailiff and 
Sheriff ... 

»» »1 


25-38 {i5, 36, 37. 
wanting). 


1149. 1-9; 1150, 1-2. 


Ric. II ... 


1-20 (14. wanting). 


1150, 3-10; 1151, 1-9; 
1152. 1-3. 


Carnarvon ... 


Sheriff 
,, 

,, ... 
»» ••• 
1» ••• 
II ••• 


Edw. I ... 


20. 29 


1230. 1-2. 


Edw. 11 
1« 
1» 
II 


A f W» • • ■ • • • 


1170. 5-6. 


V« ••■ ••• ••« 


1230.3. 


V9 •■• ••• ••• 


1170, 9. 


17« lo« 


1230, 4-5. 


Bdw. Ill 
II 


1, 5. 19. 21. 


1230. 6-9. 


Bailiff and 
Sheriff ... 


25-34 (28, wanting). 


1171,7-12; 1172,1-4. 


Ric II ... 


1-23 (4. 16, want- 
ing) 


1172.5-11; 1173,1-9; 
1174. 1-9 ; 1175, 1-5. 


Merioneth ... 


Sheriff 

II ••• 

II ••• 

1* ••• 

It ••• 
»» ••• 


Edw. I ... 


20. 32 


1231, 1-2. 


Bdw. II... 
If 
•• 
*• 
f* 
II 
II 
II 


L ' ••• ••• ••• 


1170, 5. 


9 


1231,3. 


o* ••• ••■ •■• 


1170. a 


i/f D| !• ••• ••• 


1231, 4-8. 


Oa ••• ••• ••• 


1170, 9. 


XX/m ••• ••• ••• 


1231,9-10. 


ÍÓf l*f* ••• ••• 


1231. 11-12. 


AO* ••• ••• ••• 


1232, 1-2. 


Bdw. Ill 


1.3.4.6,7,11,14.2a 


1232,3-12. 


Bailiff and 
Sheriff ... 


1» 


üU« ••• ••• ••• 


1203,1. 



^ The accounts are arranged into bundles, each containing a series 
of rolls which are separately numbered. Bundle 1170 (including 19 
socount rolls) and Bundle 1171, 1-6, not included in the following 
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(6.) A list of Extents relating to the Prindpcdüy of 
North Wales during the Fourteenth Century. 



County. 


Date. 


MS. Keferencn. 


Reno&rks. 


Anglesea. 


22 Sdw. I. 


Rental and Surveys 
(P.R.O.) Roll 7Ŵ. 
Another copy lb. 
Roll 769. 


Printed in Dr. Seebohm's Tri- 
bal SyBtemin Waleê^ App. Aa. 


Bdw. I. 


R. and S. (P.R.O.) 
Roll 767. 


Survey of the curtilage lands 
held by the burgesses of the 
Town of Beaumaris. Printed 
in ^'Original Documento", 
pp. xiv-xviij (Supplement to 
Arch, Camb., 18T?). 


13 Bdw. 111. 


I. P.M. (Chancery) 
13 Bdw. Ill (2nd 
nrs.) No. 58. 


Extent of Aberflraw. Printed 
in Tríbal Syitem in WaUs, 
App. A e. 


26Edw.III. 


Brit. Mu8. Hari. 
MSS. 696 and 477& 


Printed in the Record oj Car- 
narvon, pp. 44-89.* 


Caman'on. 


[Bdw. I.] 




An "old extent" sometimes 
referred to in the Eec of 
Cam,, e,g., p. 9, now wanting, 
may be reconstructed in part 
from the early accounts. 


26 Bdw. I. 


R. and S. (P. R. 0.) 
Portf. 17/Ŵ. 


Terrier of the Town of Car- 
narvon. 


— Bdw. I. 


Do., Portf. 17/87. 


Rental of the Town of Conway. 


— Bdw. I. 


Do.. Portf. 17/8a 


Terrier of the Town of Conway. 


26 Bdw. III. 
Ditto. 


Brit. MuB. Hari. 
MSS. 696 and 4776. 


Printed in the Bee, of Cam,, 

pp. 1-43. 


Ditto. 


Extent of Penmayn and Llys- 
vaen. Bee of Cam. , pp. 40- 
41. 


Merioneth. 


Bdw. I. 


R. and S. (P.R.O.) 
Roll 789, 


Printed in Arch, Camb,. 3rd 
Series, vol. xii, pp. 183-lb3. 


Hen. V. 


Brit. Mus. Hari. 
MSS. 4776. 


Printed in the Bee, o/ Cam,, 

pp. 261-292. 


North Wales. 


[22 Bdw. III]. 


Brit Mus. Hari. 
MSS. 696 and 4776. 


Bxtent. mainly of the lands of 
the Bishoprick of Bangor, 
printed in the Bee, of 0am, , 
pp. 92-114. 


P 


19 Bdw. III. 


Pub. Lib. Camb. 
MS., Did. ix, 36. 


Survey of the lands of Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales. 



list, consist chiefly of the Bailiff Accounts of the North Welsh boroughs 
(temp. 32 Edw. I to 21 Edw. Ill), together with several very interesting 
and valuable Coroner's Accounts. These also contain three Sheriff 
Accounts, which are referred to in the table below. The list has been 
compiled from the official Lists and Indexes, No. v. 

* It may be interesting to note that Lewis Morris, one of the cele- 
brated Morris brothers, compiled an Index to this particular extent — 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14,930. "It is remarkable," he says, "that the 
name Llywelyn is never wrote at length in this Extent, and but only 
L li, as if our last Welsh Prince's name was to be buried in ublivion.'' 
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(c.) A list of the Court Rolls relating to the North Welsh 
Principality during the Fourteenth Century. 



Comparatively few Court Rolls have survived. All told they num- 
ber less than forty, the majority of which belong to the reign of 
Edw. II. The following list is compiled from the official Lists and 
Indexes^ No. vi.^ 



County. 


Reign. 


Regnal Year. 


Reference, Court Rolls (P.R.O.) 


Anglesea 


Rdw. I. 


30 


Portfolio 215, 1. 


Bdw. II. 


9,14.15,16.18.19,20 


Portf. 215, 2-12. 


Bdw. III. 


20 


Portf. 215. 13. 


CarDATVon ... 


Bdw. II. 


15. 16. 18, 19 


Portf. 215. 46, 49-62. 


Merioneth ... 


Bdw. II. 


5.16,18,19,20 


Portf. 227, 22-31. 


Bdw. III. 


1, 3, 4, 14 


Portf. 227, 32-3a 



^ In addition to these, there are a few Rolls of the Town, Market, 
and Piepowder Courts, Court RolU (P.R.O.), Portf. 216, nos. 47-48 
(Conway); nos. 53-54 (Criccieth) ; also Min. Ace, 1170, no. 16 (Car- 
narvon and Criccieth) ; lb., 1170, no. 3 (Conway). 
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RULES AND METRES OF WELSH POETRY. 

By the Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS. 



The publication of M. Loth's first volume on the metrical 
system of Welsh poetry — La Metrique GuUoiae — has called 
attention anew, and from a fresh constituency, to a subject 
which seemed of interest only to a small group of Welsh 
verse-makers. Why anyone, outside the circle of Eisteddfod 
prize-winners, should trouble his head to discover and 
elucidate this wondrous mosaic of vowels and consonants, 
may well puzzle a practical age. Can the form of a 
Cynghanedd Draws Fantach — " Concentus Transiliens 
Cruciformis" — make any difference in the solution of our 
fiscal problems ? What has a Hupynt Byr — "Auroricum 
Bracheticum" — to do with Imperial questions, unless it 
promises shorter Parliamentary sessions, or shorter 
speeches? All that may be reasonably urged; and yet, 
the thing being there, it may be well to know exactly what 
it is, and what it presumes to do. Unhappily, in the ease 
of the French volume named, with all our sense of grati- 
tude to M. Loth, the treatment is marred by so many 
grave errors that the book can never attain to standard 
authority. 

We must begin with the specific meaning of the Welsh 
cynghanedd. In music^ it is the term used to denote 
harmony. In the Welsh Bible it is used in Luke xv^ 25 : 

^ Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, at 20, 
Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 24th April, 1908. Chairman, 
Frank Edwards, Esq., M.P. 
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"efe a glywai gynghanedd a dawnsio" — where the English 
version has simply "music" to represent the Greek 
"symphonia". In poetry, the word denotes a certain 
technical arrangement, for sonorous efPect, of consonants 
and vowels. The three trunk divisions of Welsh Sym- 
phony are : — 

(1) Y Gynghanedd Lusg (Trailing Symphony). This is 
simply a hidden rhyme in a metrical line; but the one 
syllable, with which an ending syllable in an earlier por- 
tion of the line must in this case rhyme, is the accented 
penultimate in a word of more than one syllable. The 
following examples from Dafydd ap Gwilym will illustrate : 

**Galar ar ol mabo/aeth." 

"Ni'th ladd mab mam o amhwyll." 

"Tristau draw, a diataion (=dÌ8taw-wn)." 

"Mae tas«/ o wallt melyn" 

" Y fwyalchen awŵiawl." 

(2) Y Gynghanedd Draws neu Ghroes (Transilient Sym- 
phony). This requires no inner rhyme, but only an 
orderly repetition of one or more consonants, with a varia- 
tion of vowels. The line in its first and last divisions 
must be duly balanced, the medial divisions in the case 
not counting symphonically : for instance, in a line of 
seven syllables there may be a medial division of one to 
five syllables — or none at all ; the less un-related conso- 
nants there are in a line the better it is, from the point 
of mere art. The illustrations given will show the 
gradual diminution of the mute medial division : and in 
order at the same time to show how readily the Welsh 
language, in its most natural form, lends itself to some 
even of the most intricate forms of cynghaneddy all the 
illustrations will be from the prose of the Welsh Bible : 
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(a) One syllable : 

"Pawb [a wynebant at eu] pobl" (Isai. xiii, 14). 
" Gwell [yw fy ffrwyth i na]g aur** (Diar. viii, 19). 

(6) Two syllables : 

"A bod [fy ngweddi yn] bur" (Job xvi, 17). 
" Byddwn [gyffely]b iddo" (1 loan.). 

(c) Three syllables : 

"A bara [cudd syddj beraidd" (Diar. ix, 17). 
"Hi a rydd [ychwaneg] o ras" (Diar.). 
"Alltudion [fel ein] holl dadau" (1 Cron. xxix, 16). 

Let it be noted that the fined consonant of the first division 
requires no repetition in the end of the corresponding 
division : indeed there is a distinct rule forbidding this, as 
will be explained later. 

(3) Y Oynghanedd Sain (Sonorous Symphony). It par- 
takes of the nature of the other two, in that it has a 
hidden rhyme as well as symphonic correspondence. We 
will take our illustrations again from the Welsh Bible : 

" Ynghano/ ei Beol hi" (Dat. xxii, 2). 

" Rhaid eich gent OHwt draCHef n" (loan iii, 7). 

This form seems to be the oldest : we may therefore prob- 
ably consider the other two as outgrowths of this. 

It will be noticed in analyzing and comparing these 
three forms, that the first, strictly speaking» is not 
cynghanedd afc all, but a hidden rhyme and no more. The 
third is mixed rhyme and symphony ; and only the second 
is a pure form — viz., a repetition of consonants with a 
variation of vowels in the two **arms" of the line. We 
have refrained from details as to varieties within each of 
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the three forms, because the general principle enunciated 
carries us far enough for our present purpose.^ 

But to afPord a glimpse of the intricacies of symphonic 
rules, and to warn the would-be englyn-maker from taking 
things too easily, let me indulge in one or two indicative 
details. 

Suppose we have our line partly shaped, — the first and 
medial divisions properly fitted as to rhythm and sense, — 
and we are groping for the third division — a repetition of 
the consonants of the first, with a variation of vowels. 

Here is the fragment : 

"Ennillnef[yn . . ." 

The material consonants are [n]^, 11, n, f: we proceed — 

"Ennill nef yn y llwyn haf." 

That seems to sound well : but it is, technically, a lost 
line, for we have overdone it. There is a rule that the 
closing consonant of each division must, like the vowel, be 
varied. Therefore the line must be something like this : 

"Ennill nef [yn]^ y llw3m onn." 
"Ennill nef [yn] y llwyn oed." 

Or better still, as Daf ydd ap Gwilym has it — 

"Ennill nef [yn] y llwyn ir." 
or 

"Ennill nef [. .] yn y llwyn ir." 

We will try another fragment : 

"Duw i mi [roes . . ." 

May we not naturally proceed : 

Duw i mi roes doe y Mai ? 

^ In the Transactions of the Carnarvon Eisteddfod, 1886 (published 
by the National Eisteddfod Association, 64, Chancery Lane), will be 
foimd an English essay, lucidly written and amply illustrated, bearing 
on all the rules of cynghanedd. 

^ An inital n, like b, need not be repeated. But written as nn, 
perhaps the n of the medial division should really be reckoned to the 
second "arm." 
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But once more we are held up by the symphonic detective, 
and told that the hvo divisions must not close with a vowel. 
Therefore let Dafydd rescue us once again — 

" Duw mawr a roes doe y Mai.^ 

It should be here remarked, however, that in Dafydd ap 
Gwilym's day, and later, there were, in this respect, certain 
permissions since abrogated, in the case of diphthongs not 
too closely related — a kind of deceased-wife's-sister law. 

This then, speaking in rudimentary fashion, is Welsh 
cynghanedd. What is the root of it? It can be traced 
back, step by step, to the first hints of it, almost 
amorphous, in our earliest literature. To begin with, it 
was simply alliteration, or else a buried rhyme. In the 
Gododin there are ample traces of it. When we take a 
Gododin stanza of, say, ten lines, probably one final rhyme 
will bind the ten together. But within each separate line 
will be found either alliteration, or hidden rhyme, or a 
combination of both. For instance : 

" Kaeawg cyni^ad cywXad crwyd 
Rhuthjrr eiyr 3m LLyr pan LLÌthiwyd 
Ei tivciod a fu nod a gadwyd 
Gwell a wnoeM — ei arfaeth ni giliwyd 
Rhag byddt» ODodtTi ODechwyd 
Hyder gymeLL ar freithBLL Fanawyd/* 

The text of the Gododin is so insecure that to build 
much upon it is unprofitable. The hidden rhyme is clear 
enough ; and there seems to be, in lines 2 and 5, — and 
possibly in line 4: gwell .... giliwyd — distinct allitera- 
tion. But there are instances of regular cynghanedd in 
the Gododin: such as — 

(a) " Amuc moryen gwenwawt." 

(b) " Keredic Karadwy." 

(c) •* Kledyual dywal diwan.'* 

Are these only accidental, or at most incidental? Pro- 
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bably ; but the accidental has often been the beginning of 
rule and law. Taking a number of verses together, the 
medial rhyme and alliteration were undoubtedly culti- 
vated ; the existence of cynghaneddy in any modern sense, 
is doubtful. 

In the Mabinogi of Math fab Mathonwy, we have use 
made thrice of what is called "englyn.'^ Gwydion followed 
the sow to Nant y Llew, and there beheld on the top of 
the tree an eagle ; "and it seemed to him that the eagle 
was Llew (Llawgyffes). And he sang an englyn.^^ And 
the eagle descended to the middle of the tree. A second 
englyn brought him to the lowest branch ; and a third to 
Gwydion's knee, where he could be struck with the magic 
wand and restored to his human form. 

These englynion look as if they were older than the 
prose in which they are embedded. Indeed, one is 
tempted to accept Mr. Mathew Arnold's theory — as to some 
other contents of these old tales — that "this is a detritus, 
as the geologists would say, of something older"; or as he 
expresses it, in another part, with a change of figure, 
"the medieval story-teller is pillaging an antiquity of 
which he does not fully possess the secret." Now I have 
my doubts as to these englynion being correctly given by 
the prose-writer or editor. But even as they are, they 
have the form of an irregular englyn ; alliteration is used 
in them ; but whether there is trace of the hidden rhyme 
I feel more dubious. Taking them as they are, they 
suggest, from the standpoint of the art of symphony, a 
cruder or at least a more primitive state of it than the 
Gododin in many instances does. And from the Oododin 
forward, through the extant poems, or fragments of the 
tenth to the thirteenth century poets, one can watch the 
gradual crystallization. When we take the Gogynfeirdd 
section of the Myfyrian Archaiology, Meilyr has the hidden 
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rhyme carefully inserted in almost every line, and he is 
evidently, through alliteration, groping after the third form 
mentioned above — cynghanedd sain. What else are we to 
make of such frequent forms as the following ? — 

" Y Edwyn Terrwyn Torf . . 
B . . . bruydnn cyn nhewtn Rhawd 
. . pob pedwöfr yn war weiniawg 
Gwylywi Golithryni yn oge/áwg" — 

and many less decided examples. This follows on, 
slightly varying, through Gwalchmai and his son Meilyr : 
hidden rhyme, with symphony more or less fuU, of the 
"sonorous", but seldom of the "transilient" kind, except 
in the middle of the line: as (from Elidr Sais: 1160- 
1220)— 

'^ Och Dduw a ddaw ef etwaeth. 
Goraeddws E/a a/al ddiwedd. 
Gwr darpar y dirpruy hi byd.** 

But these, from the same poet, are mature transilient 

lines : — 

" Messxa [a ddodir ar bob] ma^wedd, 

O Ie«u [y traethws] i OMedd.** 

The Black Book of Caermarthen (twelfth century) yields 
similar results. Take the first stanza of the first poem — 

" Mor truan genhyf mor truan 
Aderyv am Keduyv a chaduan 
Oed llachar Kyulauar Kyulauan 
Oed yscuid o trjruruyd o tryuan." 

With the exception of the first, each line has the hidden 
rhyme and deepened alliteration. Indeed, the sonorous 
symphony is there, as far as the consonants are concerned ; 
but the vowels are not varied. Most of the other verses 
are less pronounced. And some of the poems show next 
to no trace of symphony (No. x for instance) : while, on 
the other hand, we have in No. xii such almost perfect 
symphonic lines as these — 
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** Duu anamTiü. Duu anooRt^. Duw anouaRaud. 
" Duu angobeith. teilug vwYeith, tec y purrawd " 

— associated, however, with lines that are alliterative 

rather than symphonic. 

The ertŷlyn metre does not appear in the Bldck Booky 

nor has Gwalchmai it, but his contemporary Cynddelw 

makes considerable use of it, and it is an interesting link 

in the development of symphony. In his works may be 

found such fully developed lines and couplets as the 

following : — 

" Ym br3m gwyth yn amwythic." 

" Pryder dragon Rotyo» Rwyt 
Prydein glairr uwgla2i?r ARglwyt.'' 

**' AR DY BTRTH, AR DY^BORTHawr." 

'* I gymod an oyiod im Dau." 

But these seem more like experiments : more usual are the 
medial symphony, as 

" Claur poìüys peues unbyn 
Canmil canmoles duv hyn — " 

or deepened alliteration, as 

" Ny chel vygkerd vygkuynvan 
Ny chud vyggrud vyggridvan." 

When we come to the early bards of the fourteenth 
century there is no mistaking the foothold gained by 
symphony in its more modern form. A series of englynion 
by Hillyn (Myv. Arch.y p. 278), contains the three sym- 
phonic classes, and with trifling exceptions, would be ac- 
cepted to-day as regular. Similarly, Gruffudd ap Maredudd 
(Ibid., p. 305-6), and G. ab D. ap Tudyr {Ibid., 318-20), 
and other contemporaries. 

We have now reached the age of Davydd ap Gwilym : 
and that means, as far as the Welsh ars poetica is con- 
cerned, the dawn of the modern era. The earlier poets of 
the fourteenth century, whose works are represented in 
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the Myvyrian ArcJiaiology, had, as we have seen, ap- 
proached the more regular art of the age immediately 
coming after : but between their best and Dafydd's best — 
speaking of form only — there is a change as of a tree 
from March to June. We are told that he improved 
the cywydd : to all intents and purposes he created it. 
Rhys Jones, in Gorcheation Beirdd Cymru, after giving 
two or three extracts from what he supposed were poets 
of the sixth century, left the centuries between the sixth 
and the fourteenth as though no poet had breathed for 
eight centuries, and so commenced his golden treasury 
with Dafydd. What Dante signifies, in the matter of 
language and metrical art, to Italian poetry, that Dafydd 
ap Gwilym meant to Welsh poetry. The generation 
before him, the art was still experimental; since his 
day, it has remained almost as he had left it. Within 
some few years of his death — if not even before — a 
grammar of the twenty-four metres was possible, as 
proved by a treatise called that of Edeym in the Red Book 
of H&i'gest. 

Welsh cynghanedd therefore came to its full blossom in 
the fourteenth century. The region between the twelfth 
and seventh is covered with darkness ; but as far as 
the Gododin can be made, in the present state of the 
text, to afPord evidence, the germs of the later develop- 
ment are found there in the use of allitenition and hidden 
rhyme; and not infrequently it afPords perfect examples 
of symphony — but whether accidental or technical we 
have left an open question. 

Should anyone be inclined to look upon this intricate 
system of arranging consonants and vowels as puerile, let 
him pause to consider that the language itself is in- 
herently symphonic; and that some of the most useful 
and most common quotations in the language are 
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symphonic lines or couplets. I know that other influences 
than those of a feeling for language and a sense of style 
came in finally. Jealousy for bardic rights and privileges 
had much to do with Dafydd ap Edmwnd's codification of 
the rules at Carmarthen Eisteddfod in 14Ö1, and with 
obtaining a royal charter for the Caerwys Eisteddfod in the 
following century. But in both cases it was reform not 
innovation. 

n. 

We have dwelt so far on the Art of Poetry in its 
application to the single line : we now come to metres. 
They are usually referred to as twenty-four. That is the 
number in the oldest grammars; and though there are two 
difPerent systems — one that of Gwynedd and the other that 
of Morgannwg — the number twenty-four is retained in 
each. But the metre does not afPect the principle of 
symphony : it applies to a line of four syllables as to a line 
of ten ; to a verse of two lines as to a verse of twenty. Of 
these twenty-four metres, several are variations rather 
than separate forms. So it will not be necessary to 
mention more than the most striking of them. 

(1) Cywydd. In this each couplet rhymes. Each line 
must be of seven syllables (eight permissible) ; one of the 
two must end in a monosvUable, and the other in a word of 
more than one syllable. Nearly all the specimens in the 
Flores Poetarum Brittannicorum — Dr. John Davies of 
Mallwyd's collection — are in cywydd form. Here are some 

of his couplets : — 

"Da yw nef iV dyn afiach, 
A da yw nef i'r dyn iach." 

" Erioed ni thrigodd yr iâ 
Ar ffynnon^ fis Gorphenna.'* 

"Gwell i wr goll ei anan 
Na cholli gweddi dyn gwan/* 
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It is a charming metre for descriptive purposes, and, as in 
the quotations given above, for pointing a moral. 

(2) Englyn. This consists of four lines, all to one rhyme : 
the first line, ten syllables ; the second, six ; the third and 
fourth, seven or eight each. The second line has no sym- 
phony within itself, as a rule ; but lends its first two or 
three syllables to symphonize with an equivalen t in the last 
syllables of the first line. 

These specimens in three languages will illustrate : — 

Castell Dinas Bran. 

"Englyw, a THelyn, a THant — a*r owLEDDoedd 
AroLWYDDawl, darfuant ; 
Lie bu honedd Qwynedd oaot 
Adar nos a DETRNAsant." 

A Latin Englyn by Archdeacon Prys. 

" VsLLem e came vili — qua premof 
Cum pRiMÌs jam solvi 
Et cupio a TE OApi, 
Salvator anator Mi !*' 

An English Englyn by loan Emlyn. 

"Wake, sweet Harp\ why warp in woe, — why lÌNoer 
And LANGUISH in sorrow ? 
Why let rough and blu^ winds blow 
Tht WAiLÌngs on the willow P" 

We have two collections of Englynion, edited by Eifionydd; 
a first and second series, of a thousand each. Most of 
them are exquisite examples of much in little, artistically 
expressed and with difficulty forgotten. 

(3) Toddaid. This usually consists of two lines of ten 
syllables each ; the first line containing a rhyme-rest from 
the sixth up to the ninth syllable : the last word of the line 
rhyming with the medial word of the next line. It is 
usually placed at the end of four lines, or more, of ten 
syllables each. Here is an example : — 

''Pwy draetha droell blethiadan — cynghan«ŵ2 

A MEL HTAWDLedd ei MILMIL ODLAV ?*" 
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The dash in the first line marks the rhyme-rest: 
cynghanedd rhymes with hyawdledd. 

(4) Hwpynt. This is altogether more tiny than any of 
those mentioned. It has two or three four-syllable lines 
rhyming, the last of these symphonising with the next line, 
which introduces a fresh rhyme. It is, as we have seen, 
an ancient form ; and there is a number of poems in this 
metre in the Black Book of Caermarthen ; but the line that 
changes the rhyme is alliterative oftener than symphonic. 

" Duw a 'n amug 
Duw a 'n gORug 
Duw a 'n gWAnawd." 

"Duw a 'n gobaith 
Teilwng PERffaithy 
Teg y puRffawd." 

From the fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy symphony and its metres practically dominated 
Welsh poetry. No carol even was considered regular unless 
it was largely symphonic. Archdeacon Prys, in his version 
of the Psalms, had preserved the hidden rhyme, which 
is one of the roots of symphony. As Dafydd ap Gwilym 
is to the twenty-four metres, so is Williams, of Pantycŵlyn, 
to the freer metres. In Prof. W. Lewis Jones's Caniadau 
Cymru — Golden Treasury of Songs — the few specimens 
given before Williams's day bear the mark of the older 
rule. Then he comes ; and gradually cynghanedd disappears 
from the freer metres, except in the same sense as it is 
found in the Bible. It was the beginning of the rivalry 
between the emyn and the englyn: and the struggle 
between the two still continues more or less : though 
frequently a poet writes equally well — or nearly so — in 
both styles. But it is noteworthy that there are writers 
who produce far better poetry in the strict metres, with all 
their symphonic intricacies, than in the freer metres. A 
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master of the twenty-four metres is not infrequently an 
amateur in blank verse. But then are there not English 
poets who can produce a better thing in the strict sonnet 
form than in blank verse ; as if somehow the mind worked 
more deftly in the restraints of a chain of gold ? 

1 have aimed at showing that the rules and metres 
of Welsh poetry are no professional caprice, though they 
may have been at times capriciously developed or used. 
They are inherent in the genius of the language; they 
reach back to the known origins of our literature. They 
might have been at first used to help the memory during 
those Druidic times, when, as Caesar tells us, it was not 
lawful to commit sacred teachings to writing. It is cer- 
tain that cynghanedd does materially assist the memory ; 
and in the editing of any poetry from the fourteenth 
century downwards, a knowledge of cynghanedd and of its 
complex growth is essential ; and a closer study of its 
forms in the earlier centuries may help much in fixing and 
elucidating doubtful texts, as well as in deciding dates of 
composition. 

Traces of symphony have been found in other languages. 
James Howell, in his EpistoUe Hoelianody gives examples of 
Italian symphonies ; and I have seen limited English lists. 
But they are merely accidental. Archdeacon Prys prob- 
ably expressed the truth for all time when he said : 

"Profais, ni fethais yn faith 
brif ieithoedd braf wythiaith ; 
Ni phrofais dan ffurfafen 
Owe mor gaeth a'r Gymraeg wen/' 
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CELTIC ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN 

TIMES.^ 

By J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 



The word Celt was first vised to describe a people who 
inhabited the Alpine district near the source of the Danube 
in the seventh or eighth century B.C., and who had not at 
that time emerged from the Bronze Age stage of culture. 
The name Gaul was applied at a later time to the hordes 
of barbarian warriors who took Rome in b.c. 396, and 
sacked Delphi under Brennus II in b.c 279. The word 
Graul signifies warrior, and the word Celt has a similar 
meaning. Professor John Rhys'' says that the Gauls 
themselves in Caesar's time appear to have prefeiTed the 
name which he wrote, Celtoe. 

The Celt does not make his appearance in history before 
the beginning of the sixth century b.c. The first reference 
made to the Celts by any classical author is to be found in 
Hecatseus of Miletus (b.c. 509), who describes Marseilles 
as a Ligurian city over against the Celtic region. Hero- 
dotus (b.c. 450) says that the Danube has its source 
amongst the Celts near the city of the Pyrenees, and 
that the only people further west in Europe were the 
Dog Men. Aristotle (b.c. 400) repeats the statement 
of Herodotus. Plato (b.c 400) classes the Celts with the 

^ Read before the Honourable Society of Cjrmmrodorion at 20, 
Hanover Square, on the 26th of May 1903. Chairman, Colonel E. 
Pryce Jones, M.P. 

* Celtic Britain^ p. 2. 

H 
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Scythians, Persians, Carthaginians, Iberians, and Thra- 
cians, as all being wariike nations, fond of wine and 
drinking it to excess. Pytheas (b.c. 300) is the first 
classical author who includes the Gaul of Csesar within 
the Celtic region. Polybius (b.c 205 to 123) calls the 
Trans-Alpine Celts "Gauls". 

The physical characteristics of the Celts are not specified 
by the classical authors until the third or fourth century 
B.C., when the Greeks and Romans actually came in 
contact with them. At that time the Celts are always 
described as being tall and muscular, with a fair skin, 
blue eyes, and blond hair tending towards red. Polybius 
indicates the state of culture which the Cis-Alpine Celts 
had attained to by stating that they were a warlike tribe 
of nomad shepherds, having no fortified villages, and being 
without art or scievce of any kind. Admitting this to be 
correct, the Celts must have derived their subsequent 
civilization entirely from the Greeks and Romans and the 
Neolithic aborigines with whom they came in contact. 

The Gaulish type was fixed in Greek plastic art by the 
sculptors of Pergamon who were commissioned to erect a 
memorial to the victories of Attains I (b.c. 241 to 197) and 
Eumenes II (b.c. 197 to 359). The original statues in 
bronze were placed upon the Acropolis at Pergamon, but 
they are familiar to us from replicas in marble found at 
Rome. The best known representation of a Graul in 
statuary is the so-called Dying Gladiator. This shows 
him to be muscular, with an abundance of unkempt hair, 
and a profile so energetic as to be almost brutal. He 
wears a twisted torque round his neck, and his great war 
trumpet lies beside him. 

Turning to Celtic ethnology and philology it must be 
clearly borne in mind that identity of language or culture 
does not necessarily imply identity of race. As far as 
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their language goes the Celts belong to the Aryan family 
of nations, which also includes the Romans, Greeks, 
Teutons, Slavs, Armenians, Persians, and Hindoos. The 
non-Aryan inhabitants of Europe are at the present day 
represented by the Basques, Hungarians, Turks, Lapps 
and Finns. The Neolithic peoples with whom the Celts 
came in contact on their arrival in Europe and gradually 
displaced, driving them westward to the shores of the 
Atlantic, were non-Aryans of Iberian stock, akin to the 
Basques, dark-haired, long headed, and short of stature. 
The results of ethnological research confirm the testimony 
of history in showing that the Celts were the very opposite 
of the Iberian aborigines, and were tall, muscular, light 
complexioned and round-skulled. The modern Celts are a 
mixed breed, the result of the absorption of the conquering 
race by the Neolithic aborigines to whom they were 
numerically inferior. The toning down of the savage 
profile of the Celt, the development of his artistic faculties, 
his love of nature, and his poetical imagination, are due 
almost entirely to his contact with the Iberian Stone Age 
folk, and not the legacy of the semi-barbarous warriors 
(ignorant of art and science of any kind), who made them- 
selves the terror of civilised Europe in the third and 
fourth centuries b.c. Let the Celt, therefore, be a trifle 
more modest and less inclined to boast of his imaginary 
superiority over the Saxon in the domain of poetry, nature- 
worship, and art. Professor John Rhys says that the 
Welsh of the present day are in the main a Stone Age 
people racially; and if this be so, their mental and physical 
qualities must also in the main be inherited from their 
Stone Age ancestors. Celtic art reached its highest de- 
velopment in the parts of Great Britain wheie the Stone 
Age element was strongest, more especially in Pictland 
and Ireland. 
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We have seen that the Celt of history does not appear 
upon the scene before about the year b.c. 609, but the 
Celt as revealed by archaeological research can boast of an 
antiquity of at least two or three centuries further back. 
The continental antiquaries divide their Celtic remains 
into two periods, viz., the Hallstatt period, from b.c. 800 to 
400, and the La Tène period, between b.c. 400 and the 
conquest of Caesar. The first of these takes its name 
from the now celebrated cemetery of Hallstatt near 
Salzburg, in the Salzkammergut, Austria. The cemetery 
was discovered in 1 846 and explored by G. Bamsauer, the 
results being published by Baron von Sacken in 1868, and 
A. B. Mayer in 1885. The objects found are now to be 
seen in the museums of Vienna and Linz. Some thou- 
sands of gi'aves were explored, and in about half of these 
the bodies were burnt, and in the remainder the bodies 
were unburnt, indicating a difference of religious belief, if 
not of race. It has been conjectured that the burnt 
bodies were those of the proto-Celts, who were included in 
the first wave of the C.eltic invasion of Europe, and that 
the unburnt skeletons were those of the Trans- Alpine 
Celts, who constituted the second wave of the Celtic 
invasion. The grave goods associated with the two kinds 
of burials do not differ greatly, except that there were a 
greater variety and quantity of weapons and vessels with 
the cremated burials, and more amber ornaments with the 
skeletons. The chief importance of the cemetery is that 
it yielded a large number of iron weapons, more especially 
the great Hallstatt sword, with its long iron blade and 
handle of ivory studded with amber, and a shorter sword 
with a bronze hilt, with antennce and a short pointed iron 
blade. The cemetery, in fact, marks the transition from 
the Bronze Age to the Early-Iron Age in this part of 
Europe. Hallstatt owed its importance in ancient times 
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partly to the fact that it was on the amber trade route 
from the shores of the Baltic to the head of the Adriatic, 
and partly to its extensive salt mines. 

We must pause here to remark that the Bronze Age did 
not begin or end simultaneously in different parts of 
Europe; and that therefore we have some countries with a 
short Bronze Age, like Greece and Italy, and others with a 
long Bronze Age, like Great Britain and Scandinavia. 
More especially it should be noted that the Hallstatt or 
Early-Iron period (b.c. 800 to 400) on the Continent is 
contemporaneous with the later Bronze Age in Great 
Britain. 

The La Tène period is called after the Gaulish oppidum 
of that name at the head of the Lake of Neuchatel in 
Switzerland. It corresponds with the Marnian period in 
France (called after the Gaulish cemeteries in the depart- 
ment of La Marne), and with the Late-Celtic period in 
Great Britain. The term Lat^-Celtic was first used by the 
late Sir WoUaston Franks to describe the antiquities of 
the Early-Iron Age in Britain, because the first invasion 
of this country by Celts was in the Bronze Age, i.e., the 
Early-Celtic, which corresponds with the Hallstatt period 
on the Continent. 

Professor John Rhys has divided the Celts of Great 
Britain into P and Q Celts, or Goidels and Brythons, the 
former being now represented by the Guelic inhabitants of 
the highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, 
and the latter by the Welsh and Cornish. The Goidels 
came over here first in the Bronze Age, probably before 
B.C. 1000, and the Brythons followed in the Iron Age 
about B.C. 350. 

The Hon. J. Abercromby, by studying the geographical 
distribution of the drinking-cup (or beaker, as he prefers 
to call it) type of urn, has been able to show that the 
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first Celtic invasion probably started from the mouth of 
the Rhine and landed on the east coast of Yorkshire. 
When the Goidels arrived here they were in the Bronze 
Age, and the Iberian people they encountered were in the 
Stone Age. The forests were uncleared and the marshes 
undrained, so that the only habitable places were the sea 
coast, the banks of rivers, and the open downs inland. 
The population was so sparse that there was no need for 
exterminating them, and all the evidence derived from the 
Bronze Age barrows examined by Bateman^ Sir E. Colt 
Hoare, Dr. Thurnam, Canon Greenwell, and others, 
proves that the Goidels amalgamated with the aborigines 
almost immediately, and produced a people of mixed blood, 
neither entirely long skulled, nor entirely round skulled, 
and with eyes and hair of colours varying from light 
to dark. 

The second invasion by Brythonic Celts heralded the 
introduction of iron, and probably involved a more severe 
struggle with the nations, who were now Celto-Iberians, 
than the previous conquest of the Neolithic people of this 
country by the bronze-using Goidels. As soon as the 
Brythons were fairly established in Britain the same 
absorption of the conquerors by conquered, who had 
numerical superiority on their side, again took place, and 
the Iberians, Goidels, and Brythons became one people. 

The art of the Celtic peoples in Great Britain may be 
divided into the following periods : — 

(1) Pagan Celtic Art of the Bronze Age (b.c. 1000 

to 350). 

(2) Pagan Celtic Art of the Early-Iron Age. 

(a) Pre-Roman (b.c 350 to 60). 

(b) Romano-British (b.c 55 to a.d. 450). 

(3) Christian Celtic Art, Post-Roman and Pre-Norman 

(a.d. 450 to 1050). 
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Note. — The art of these periods was illustrated by lantern slides, 
which were described by the Lecturer. The whole subject will be 
treated fully in his Yates Lectures on Celtic Arty now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Methuen and Co. 



List of Lantbbn Slidbs usbd to Illustbatb Lbctubb on 

Celtic Abt. 

(1) Sepulchral urns of the Bronze Age in the British Museum, from 

Mynydd Cam Goch, near Swansea ; Lamboume Down, Berks, 
and Forth Davarch, Anglesey. 

(2) Sepulchral urns of the Bronze Age in the British Museum, from 

Aberdeenshire and Ireland. 

(3) Sepulchral urns of the Bronze Age in the Museum of the Royal 

Irish Academy at Dublin, from various parts of Ireland. 

(4) Bronze colts with ornament in the Museum of the Royal Irish 

Academy, from various parts of Ireland. 
(6) Gold lunette with Bronze Age ornament in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, from Killamey. 

(6) Gold gorget with repousse ornament of the Bronze Age in the 

Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, found in Ireland. 

(7) The great chambered cairn at Newgrange, co. Meath ; general 

view of exterior. 

(8) Ditto— view of entrance to passage from the outside. 

(9) Ditto — interior of chamber. 

(10) Ditto — interior of chamber. 

(11) Ditto — slabs with spiral ornament of the Bronze Age. 

(12) Ditto— slabs with spiral ornament of the Bronze Age. 

(18) Late-Celtic shield boss of repousse bronze, in the British 
Museum. 

(14) Late-Celtic shield of repousse bronze in the British Museum, 

from the Thames at Battersea. 

(15) Late-Celtic helmets of wrought bronze in the British Museum, 

from the Thames, and some unknown locality. 

(16) Late-Celtic bronze bridle-bits from Rise, near Hull, and Polden 

Hill, Somerset ; and bronze armlets from Drummond Castle, 
Perthshire ; all in the British Museum. 

(17) Late-Celtic bronze disc of repousse bronze from Ireland, and 

bronze spoons from London and Crosby Ravensworth, West- 
moreland ; all in the British Museum. 

(18) Late-Celtic object with flamboyant work and pierced triangles 

from a cast belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, given 
by Mr. Albert Way. 
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(ID) Book of DiiiTow, Trinity Collejie, Dublin — Interlaced work. 

(21)) Book of l)niT(»w- Spirals. 

(iM) Ditto— Zoi'uiiorphs. 

(L>->) Book of Kclls, Trinity Collepro. Dublin— Initial of St. Luke, 

XV. 9-li>. 
(i*.'V) Ditto -" XIM auteni jioneratio", initial page. 
(L'4) Ditto Tt-niptation of Clirist. 
('JÔ) Anlagh Cbalice, Mus. R.T.A. 
{'Jii) Louijb Erno Ht-liiiuary, lielongingj to Mr. T. Plunkett, of Enni- 

skilli'n. 
(J7) Tara Broocb, Mus. R.I..\. 
^L>S) (Jri)ss of Con;,' (a.d. 1 1l>:î), Mus. R.I.A. 
(L»l)) Slirino of Bt'll of St. Patricks Woll, Mus. R.I.A. ' 
(oO) Bell of lîangor. co. Down. 

(31) Cross-sliil) <if St. JUMvcbei-t, of TuUyleJiso (a.i». sjîîí). 
{•\'2) Cross »»f Muirodacbat .Miuia.storlH>i(;tî, co. Ltnitli (a.d. 844 to 024), 

inft. liigb, including basu ; front. 
(.*):?) Ditto; back. 
{^\) Ditto; siilos. 

(.So) (îrcat cross at MonaKteri)oi(re, 22ft. higb, including base ; front. 
(:}<)) Ditto; back. 

[Ii7) Cn)ss of SS. Patrick and Colomba at Rolls, co. Mcath ; front. 
(:îh) Ditto ; back. 
(íîD) Cross at Kilklispecn, co. Kilkenny ; front. 

(40) Ditto ; back. 

(41) Largo cross at Castle Dorniot, co. Kildare. 
(A'J) Small cross at Castlu Dermot. 

(lîî) Ci'oss at Moone Abbey, co. Kildaro ; front. 

(41) Ditto; back. 

(4")) Cross at Ternionfecliin, co. Louth ; front. 

(4(J) Ditto; ba<-k. 

(47) Cross-shaft at Boho, co. Einiiskillcn ; front. 

(4S) Ditto ; back. 

(41Í) Cross at Kilf(inora. near Ennis, «•»>. Claro. 

(Ô0) Cross lit Cloiunacnois, Kings co. 
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